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Recent Social Developments in Finland 


by 


Niilo A. MANNIO 
Secretary-General of the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs 


Finland has been steadily proceeding with social legislation since 
the end of the second World War, in spite of great economic difficulties, 
and the International Labour Office welcomes the opportunity to publish 
the following account of the legislation passed and the historical back- 
ground. The author is the chairman of the recently reconstituted Finnish 
committee for international collaboration in social questions', and 
has been since 1926 Finland’s permanent representative accredited 
to the International Labour Office. It is hoped to publish in the Review 
further articles on post-war social policy in different European countries. 


pecan policy in Finland has constantly aimed at providing 
more effective social security to all citizens, particularly those 
in straitened circumstances. 

The first social security laws were enacted in Finland at the end 
of the last century, when in 1889 a law was promulgated establishing 
workers’ protection and factory inspection. Before the year 1917, 
however, Finland did not enjoy complete national independence, 
and although the country had a high degree of autonomy in domestic 
legislation, and numerous important laws concerning social security 
were passed, a number of these were left unratified by the supreme 
Russian Czar. A new era in national social legislation was therefore 
inaugurated with the advent of independence, when many laws were 
promulgated which Parliament had previously approved but which 
had not been ratified. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 589. 
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Legislation after 1917. 


Social legislation has been energetically promoted during the 
period of independence, though at first reforms which might involve 
big expense had to be avoided on account of economic difficulties. 
In the ’thirties, however, more costly reforms were introduced, as, for 
instance, old-age and invalidity insurance for the whole population. 
It was characteristic of this decade that though there was already 
a considerable body of legislation governing labour-management 
relations, the trade organisations representing employers and workers 
were unable to reach mutual confidence and collaboration. Never- 
theless, the Finnish Central Federation of Trade Unions, which was 
completely reorganised in 1930, succeeded in attaining a position of 
great influence in the country. 


The War Period. 


During the war, social legislation was forced to concentrate on 
alleviating distress and attending to the welfare of war victims. The 
solidarity achieved by the nation as a whole during this period led 
to ever closer relations between management and labour, and indeed 
towards the end of the war collective agreements were signed by the 
principal organisations representing employers and workers. In the 
course of time agreements were arrived at in all the more important 
fields of production. 


The Post-War Period. 


The most recent phase in Finland’s evolution may be regarded as 
having begun with the cessation of hostilities, when the emergency 
wartime regulations were abolished and efforts made to continue 
the social legislation of normal times. Special features of this period 
have been deliveries of war reparations and national economic and 
social reconstruction, in which refugee relief plays a central role. 


SocriAL AND ECONOMIC STRUCTURE 
AND STANDARD OF LIVING 


Finland was still a typical agricultural country at the end of the 
last century. In 1880 agriculture provided the means of livelihood 
of 75 per cent. of the population, and in 1900 of 68 per cent. During 
the present century the situation has rapidly changed. As late as 
1920 the percentage was still as high as 65 ; but in 1940 it had fallen 
to 51, and is now below 50. Industry and handicrafts have expanded 
vigorously, employing at present some 22 per cent. of the popula- 
tion. In 1940 the total number of gainfully occupied persons in the 
country was 2,100,000, about 57 per cent. of the population. Of 
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those engaged in trades 54 per cent. were self-employed, more parti- 
cularly smallholders, tradespeople, handicraft workers, and persons 
engaged in the professions. The remaining 46 per cent. were wage 
earners in the employ of others, of whom some 20 per cent. held 
intellectual and technical posts and the rest were manual labourers. 
Of the whole population only 23 per cent. lived in towns, although 
part of the remaining 77 per cent. lived in industrial centres not 
ranked as towns. In 1938, 40 per cent. of all industrial workers were 
women, and during the war this figure rose to above 50 per cent., 
dropping again after the war to roughly the pre-war level. 


Before the War. 


Even before her independence, Finland had taken advantage 
of her autonomous status to develop her economic life to a relatively 
high level. Economic difficulties encountered during the opening 
years of independence were overcome fairly rapidly, and the progress 
made during the ’twenties and ’thirties was very striking. The 
number of industrial workers rose during that time from 133,000 to 
214,000 and the gross value of industrial production from 8,000 
million to 21,000 million Finnish marks. Foreign trade could boast 
of an export surplus, and the surplus thus gained could be invested 
in reinforcing her productive machinery and raising the national 
standard of living. The level of wages also rose steeply. Taking into 
consideration inflationary factors, it can be stated that by 1940 real 
wages had risen during the present century by slightly more than 
100 per cent. 


Consequences of the War. 


The war that broke out in 1939 was an extremely heavy burden 
to a nation of four millions, which was forced to mobilise over 
10 per cent. of the entire population. Civil production declined to 
about one half of normal and from time to time the export trade 
almost ceased altogether. These factors did not, however, undermine 
the national economy or the country’s financial institutions, but the 
consequences of the war have put both to a severe test. The territory 
lost as a result of the war represents nearly 15 per cent. of the total 
national economic resources. The nation was faced with the task 
of taking care of nearly half a million refugees and paying them 
indemnities for loss of property, indemnity claims amounting to 
about a third of the total annual national income. As for the devas- 
tation of war within the territory left to Finland, it is to be noted that 
in Finnish Lapland almost every building was destroyed by the 
Germans. In addition, the annual construction of some 12,000 
dwellings ceased for the duration of the war, so that the housing 
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shortage now amounts to about 100,000 dwellings. Finally, the 
eountry is obliged to make war reparations payments, which, if all 
items are added together, are equivalent to the national income for a 
whole year. Reparations are to be paid in instalments over a period 
of seven years. 

It was clearly impossible to cover all the above-mentioned 
expenses from the national income, since it was not possible to drag the 
standard of living down to the degree that would have been necessary. 
The country has kept up with her reparations payments and to 
some extent carried out her reconstruction programme, but only 
with the aid of foreign credit ; this state of affairs will continue 
until the year 1952, when the term for the fulfilment of the repara- 


tions debt ends. 


Changes in Standard of Living. 

It is not possible to estimate to what extent the national standard 
of living fell during the war and has subsequently fallen from its 
pre-war level, especially since it has been extremely variable among 
different sections of the population. During the early stages of the 
war, increases in the cost of living were compensated by a rise of two 
thirds in wages, but as the official cost-of-living index no longer 
fully corresponds to increases in living expenses, the nominal wage 
level has risen more steeply than the index. Whereas the cost-of- 
living index was at 617 in September 1947 (the basic figure of 100 
being derived from the last pre-war year), the wage level among 
ordinary workers has risen on the average to between seven and 
eight times its former level. Among workers in the lowest income 
brackets the rise has been about tenfold, and among those in higher 
income brackets, including salaried employees, teachers, etc., between 
four and sixfold. Since the unchecked inflation gave rise to great 
unrest on the labour market, wage readjustments were made by 
Government decision in October 1947, all wages being tied to the 
cost-of-living index, which has been reformed on the basis of prices 
prevailing in October 1947 and marked at the level of 100. Wages 
are to be adjusted quarterly in such a way that increased prices will 
be compensated by rather more than the increase shown in the 
index. 

Since the national income has fallen considerably from its normal 
level, it is only natural that the average standard of living has also 





1 The Government approved at the same time an agreement between the 
central organisations of the eae market concerning the introduction of a 
system of family allowances of 500 Finnish marks a month per child, the costs to be 
borne by an equalisation fund to which employers pay a certain percentage (3 or 
4 per cent.) of the wages ; a Government Committee is at present engaged in drawing 
up regulations concerning a compulsory scheme of family allowances covering all 
wage earners, to come into effect on 1 January, 1948. 
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declined. The worst sufferers are public servants and other salaried 
workers, especially “ white-collar ” workers, as well as all persons 
dependent on savings and pensions. The standard of living of the 
largest groups of citizens, farmers and manual labourers, has not, 
relatively speaking, suffered any great decline and that of certain 
groups of workers has actually risen. The same might be said of 
certain groups of industrialists, professional men and independent 
workers—though it should be added that taxes have fallen very 
heavily on high incomes and capital. 


THE LABOUR MARKET 
Unemployment. 


As a result of the relatively limited share of industry in national 
production and the almost unlimited natural opportunities for work, 
unemployment cycles have played little part in the history of labour 
conditions in Finland, and unemployment on any serious scale was 
met with only during the great world depression of the early ’thirties. 
At that time the number of unemployed rose to about 100,000 ; but 
even then a large proportion of the unemployed were given jobs on 
public works projects. Otherwise, unemployment has occurred in 
Finland only seasonally, during the winter, and even then it has been 
practically eliminated by the organisation of work projects. For this 
reason, unemployment insurance, which was established by law in 
1917 and reformed in 1934, has been of little significance. It is based 
on voluntary schemes, about ten in all, established under the juris- 
diction of trade unions ; the State, however, contributes one half or 
more towards the insurance benefits paid out. During the war, a 
system of cash benefits was introduced, but it has been of even less 
significance than unemployment insurance. 

During the war the labour market was naturally disturbed by the 
necessity of settling nearly half a million evacuees among the rest 
of the population. With the return to their regular pursuits of 
300,000 to 400,000 young men on the demobilisation of the army, 
it was generally feared that at least a temporary period of mass 
unemployment would follow. Such was not the case, however, for 
the small number—about 20,000—who were unable to find jobs 
immediately were able to make ends meet by work arranged for the 
unemployed or were given special rapid training courses organised 
on a large scale for the demobilised youth of the country. 

Throughout her period of independence, Finland has had a surplus 
of “ white-collar ” workers, and this has caused chronic unemploy- 
ment, particularly among office workers and in certain branches of 
teaching. For this group, emergency State jobs were arranged, and 
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openings were made also for such workers on their release from 
military service. The total number of unemployed workers in this 
category has, however, diminished from a thousand to a mere couple 
of hundred. For unemployed manual labourers, jobs were arranged 
only temporarily, since in their kind of work there has been a consi- 
derable shortage of manpower—a shortage estimated in the industrial 
field alone at 50,000 workers. 


Employment Service Organisation. 


The work of employment agencies was regulated in the first years 
of national independence, and has continued to be developed on the 
principle that every commune of a specified size is obliged to main- 
tain an employment agency.! During the war, the regulation of the 
supply of manpower became very important and the result was the 
establishment of partial labour conscription.? It is now proposed to 
place the control of the labour market and the administration of the 
employment service under the direct supervision of the State. 


Rural Exodus. 


There has been a trend in Finland from the country to the towns, 
but the trend has slowed down of recent years. Whereas between 1936 
and 1940 286,000 persons moved from the country to towns, the 
corresponding figure for the years 1941-45 was 198,000. The net 
balance of migrants settling in the towns was 64,000 and 33,000 in the 
respective periods. Of late the exodus from country to town has been 
checked by the difficulty of finding living quarters in urban areas. 
From the viewpoint of the labour supply, the slowing up of the 
migratory movement has to some extent relieved the shortage of 
agricultural workers. 

Migration to foreign countries has always been relatively slight 
in Finland, having reached its height at the beginning of the century, 
when the number of emigrants for the years 1901-10 was 159,000 ; 
the corresponding figures for the following decades were 67,000 and 
58,000, and for the five-year period 1931-35 about 3,500 and 1936-40 
about 5,300. As during the war and afterwards emigration without 
a permit has been forbidden, few workers have left the country, 
except for purposes of temporary study and professional training, 
chiefly in Sweden. 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XLIX, No. 2, Feb. 1944, p. 236, for a 
note on the operations of the employment service in Finland from 1940 to 1943. 

2 Cf. “Social Legislation in Wartime. Requisit —— Bt Labour”, idem, 
Vol. XLI, No. 6, June AP 583 ; and ant on comp labour service in 
Finland, idem, Vol. XLVI, No. 5, Nov. 1942, p. 597, and Vol. XLVII, No. 6, 
June 1948, p. 774. 
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LABOUR RELATIONS 


As late as the ’twenties, in spite of the legislation passed to regu- 
late labour relations, collaboration on a basis of mutual confidence 
had not yet been arrived at between the representative organisations 
of management and labour. Political divisions weakened the labour 
unions and finally led to the abolition of the Finnish Trade Organisa- 
tion in 1930. In its place was established a new Finnish Central 
Federation of Trade Unions, which during the ’thirties gained a 
position of considerable importance and also the confidence of the 
public. The employers were not even yet ready for closer collabora- 
ration, however, and hardly any collective agreements were made, 
such as were concluded in the other countries of northern Europe. 
Only the recent wars were able to bring labour-management relations 
closer, and of late years an extensive network of collective agree- 
ments has come about, regulating working conditions in detail 
within the framework of general legislation. In view of the new 
situation, labour legislation has also been reformed ; in 1946 new 
laws were enacted to govern collective agreements and the settle- 
ment of labour disputes, and at the same time a special labour court; 
which includes representatives of the organisations concerned, was 
established with the exclusive power of settling disputes arising from 
the interpretation of collective agreements. The labour court consists 
of a chairman and eight members. The chairman and two members 
are independent, while of the remaining six members three are 
appointed by the employers’ organisations and three by employees’ 
organisations. 


Labour Disputes. 


Comparatively few labour disputes have arisen in Finland and 
little working time has been lost through them. Thus, in the years 
1931-35, working days lost averaged 32,000 a year and in 1936-40 
totalled 118,000. Since the war the number of labour disputes has 
increased and in the years 1941-45 altogether 383,000 working days 
were lost. In normal times the State does not interfere in labour 
disputes except to the extent that its mediators make an effort to 
bring about an understanding on a voluntary basis. During the war 
and afterwards, the Government has had the authority, under the 
so-called Economic Powers Act, to ban labour disputes whenever 
they threaten the general interest. This authority has been exercised 
by the Government only on rare occasions and in connection with 
disputes of minor importance. Inasmuch as labour disputes have 
lately almost always involved the issue of wages, district wage 
inspectors have collaborated with the mediators in trying to induce 
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the parties concerned to agree to a settlement acceptable from the 
point of view of official wage regulations. In this way most labour 
disputes have been settled either without any work stoppages 
or after only relatively short stoppages. In the Labour Disputes 
Mediation Act of 1946 1, the powers of the mediator were somewhat 
increased, for example by provisions making it obligatory for the 
parties concerned to attend and to be prepared to give any required 
information when discussions for the settlement of a dispute are 
in progress. In addition, the Act obliges each party to a dispute to 
give advance notice to the mediator and the other party of any 
projected work stoppage if the action involves more than ten 
workers. Whenever a dispute involves vital public services, such 
as transport, the Government is empowered to forbid any stoppage 
of work, but not, except with the voluntary agreement of the parties 
concerned, for longer than two_weeks. 


PRODUCTION COMMITTEES 


As production and working capacity declined greatly after the 
second World War, efforts were made by the Government to promote 
co-operation between management and labour in order to improve 
industrial efficiency and increase output. It was felt that workers 
would take a greater interest in their work and that their own 
suggestions, based on practical experience, would benefit production 
more than had been the case previously if they were kept informed 
on output and labour conditions and given the chance to discuss 
these matters with their employers. Since it was ‘not likely that 
collaboration between management and labour could be realised 
sufficiently on a voluntary basis, an Act was promulgated on 21 June 
1946 2, prescribing that in every industrial establishment operating 
at a minimum rate of 120,000 working hours a year, not counting 
overtime, a production committee was to be established consisting 
of representatives of the employers, the workers and salaried 
employees holding office for a term of one calendar year. 

In the case of establishments where the number of hours of work 
performed annually does not exceed 240,000, the Act provides that 
the management shall appoint two members of the production com- 
mittee, the workers three and the salaried employees one. In larger 
establishments, there are to be three employers’, five workers’, and 
two salaried employees’ representatives. If the parties concerned 
fail to elect members to the committee, the Ministry for Social 
Affairs will appoint the production committee. 





1 Cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1946, Fin. 3. 
2 Ibid., Fin. 1. 
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Duties. 


The committees must meet at least once every quarter, and 
their duties as advisory bodies are to deal with matters relating to the 
economy and productive capacity of the industries involved, as well 
as to the conditions of work; to supervise the efficient utilisation 
of fuel and raw materials and the marketing of the products ; to plan 
measures calculated to facilitate the supply of equipment and food 
for the workers, to promote their technical skill and knowledge and 
enable them to enjoy their leisure ; and to act as an intermediary 
in the first instance in the settlement of disputes between employers 
and workers and salaried employees, and in general to assist in 
maintaining industrial peace. Employers are required to furnish 
production committees with all the material required to carry out 
these duties ; they must also defray the committee’s expenses. 


Central Advisory Commission. 


The activities of the production committees are guided and 
supervised by the Ministry for Social Affairs, assisted by a Central 
Advisory Commission acting as an advisory body. The members of 
the commission are appointed by the Government from candidates 
proposed by the respective central organisations ; four represent 
employers, eight labour, two salaried employees and two agriculture. 
The Minister responsible for the affairs of production committees 
will act as chairman, and an independent vice-chairman will be 
appointed by the Government. The expenses of the Central Advisory 
Commission are to be paid out of State funds. 

Since the production committees represented a radically new 
departure, it was considered necessary to provide opportunities to test 
the system and make possible the introduction of changes and adjust- 
ments after some experience had been gained. The Act was therefore 
made effective for only a limited period, up to the end of the year 
1949. 


PROTECTION OF WORKERS 


Finland’s first law in the sphere of workers’ protection dates 
from the year 1868. Since then legislation in this sphere has greatly 
developed. Protection against industrial risks is provided for in an 
Act of 1930, which includes detailed clauses covering accidents and 
dangers to health. This Act is supplemented by detailed regulations 
applying to several dozen different industrial fields. On the basis 
of this legislation, Finland has been able to ratify a number of 
international labour Conventions. 
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Hours of Work. 


An Act establishing an eight-hour day in bakeries was enacted 
in 1908, and during the first year of national independence, 1917, a 
general eight-hour day Act came into force, covering industry, 
handicrafts, transport, catering and certain other occupations. 
This Act was brought up to date in 19461, when its application 
was extended and made more effective. The total number of over- 
time hours is now limited to a maximum of 200 in any year. For 
overtime an increase of 50 per cent. on the normal wage is to be 
paid for the first two hours and thereafter 100 per cent. The weekly 
uninterrupted period of rest must be at least thirty hours, and must 
be given whenever possible on Sunday. 


Seamen. 


For seamen a special Act was enacted in 1924, but it is by now 
out of date, as much progress has been made through collective 
agreements between the parties concerned, and conditions for seamen 
now approximately conform with the decisions of the International 
Labour Conference.? Legislation covering this sphere is, however, 
still in a preparatory stage. Another subject covered by special 
legislation is work in shops, offices and warehouses, in regard to 


which the initial Act was passed in 1919 and a second in 1946.° 
The regulations established by this Act correspond on the whole to 
those of the Act concerning general hours of work. A special Act 
concerning hours of work is also under preparation for agriculture ; 
the plan calls for limiting the average working day to a little over 
eight hours, longer in summer and considerably shorter in winter. 


Holidays with Pay. 


Particular attention has been paid to workers’ annual holidays, 
which have been progressively lengthened. Whereas the General 
Labour Agreement Act of 1922 guaranteed an annual holiday of only 
six days, an Act passed in 1939 * provided for a holiday of at least 
nine working days for persons continuing in the same employment 
for a year, and a holiday of 12 days for persons continuing in the 
same employment for five years. The act now in effect, which was 
enacted in 19465, increases the minimum holiday for a person 





1 Cf. 1.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1946, Fin. 4 (A). 

* Cf. “The Twenty-Eighth Ye Session of the International Labour 
Conference, Seattle, June 1 nternational Labour Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, 
July-Aug. 1946, pp. 1-28. 

° Cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1946, Fin. 4 (B). 

* Idem, 1939, Fin. 1. 

5 Idem, 1946, Fin. 5. 
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continuing in the same employment for one year to 12 working days 
and for a person in the same employment for five years to 18 working 
days. Holidays are calculated, as generally in other countries, on 
the basis of months worked. In respect of shops, offices and ware- 
houses, the principle accepted in 1919 remains in force, namely that 
persons who remain in the same employment for ten years are 
entitled to a holiday of a whole month. 


Establishment of a Labour Council. 


As a considerable amount of new legislation governing workers’ 
protection has been enacted and differences of opinion as to its 
application are likely to arise, especially since certain exceptions to 
normal administrative processes are involved, a special Labour 
Council was created by an Act passed in 1946. This body consists 
of eight members, of whom two are independent, three represent 
management and three labour. 


SocrAL SECURITY 
Insurance. 


The national economy throve during the first two decades of 
independence, making possible more far-reaching social reforms. 
Thus, accident insurance was extended and made more effective 
by the Act of 1935.4 The same is true of unemployment insurance, 
which is governed by an Act passed in 1934.2 The most extensive 
social reform was, however, the enactment of the Social Security 
Act in 1939, just before the outbreak of war. This insurance embraces 
the entire population, including independent workers, and guarantees 
all aged and disabled citizens a modest pension, towards the financing 
of which everyone pays a contribution (at present 2 per cent. of 
income) within stipulated minimum and maximum limits. Employ- 
ers pay half the premiums on behalf of their workers. To persons 
I needy circumstances, the State pays supplementary pensions. 

As inflation has now reduced the value of money to barely one 
tenth of the pre-war level, social insurance has encountered serious 
difficulties. Since insurance premiums have been tied to wages 
and incomes, they have risen automatically ; but it has been neces- 
sary from time to time to increase pensions. At present a Social 
Insurance Committee is engaged in the task of drawing up plans 
for the reform and unification of the whole system of social insur- 
ance. It is intended, among other things, to bring into force, at 
first to a limited extent, a scheme of sickness insurance. Sickness 





1 Cf. 1.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1935, Fin. 1. 
2 Idem, 1934, Fin. 3. 
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insurance is at present restricted to a comparatively small number 
of voluntary benefit funds. While at present a sum corresponding to 
about 1.5 per cent. of a worker’s wage is paid for accident insurance 
and 2 per cent. for old-age and invalidity insurance, or in all about 
3.5 per cent., it is planned that in the future the premiums should 
be 3 per cent. of incomes for old-age and invalidity insurance, in 
addition to 2 per cent. for sickness insurance, one half to be paid by 
the employer and one half by the worker in both cases. Even after 
this, social insurance premiums will amount to only about 6.5 per 
cent. of wages, out of which the worker himself will pay only 2.5 per 
cent. The corresponding figures are higher in many other countries, 
but under present economic conditions it is not possible to go further 
in Finland. 


Relief of War Victims. 


For the relief of war invalids, widows and orphans, the State is 
at present spending some 2,000 million marks, in addition to which 
effective occupational training is being provided. 


Voluntary Insurance. 


A new Act was adopted in 1942 to regulate in greater detail the 
operations of voluntary insurance benefit funds. Of greatest signi- 
ficance in this field are sickness and burial funds and mutual benefit 
associations, numbering nearly 500 and representing about 250,000 
members. The funds also grant old-age, disability and family 
pensions. The degree of social security afforded by these funds is, 
however, modest and as a consequence of the inflation their signifi- 
cance has become smaller than ever. These funds are not, moreover, 
given any support by the State, though employers contribute to 
them substantially. 


Relief Services. 


In Finland efforts have always been made to keep the poor 
independent of charity. This principle has been supported by social 
insurance, which aims at establishing social security. Up to the 
present, however, it has not been possible to take care of all who on 
account of old age, sickness or other such reason fall into difficulties. 
It is therefore necessary to maintain regular relief services. Institu- 
tional care is provided for over 30,000 persons and outdoor relief 
distributed to over 100,000 others. Increasing attention is being 
paid to preventive measures to reduce the need for relief services, 
among others a comprehensive vocational training scheme ; young 
people without means have a right to such education free of charge. 
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FAMILY POLICY 


In social insurance, as in taxation, increasing consideration has 
been given to the cost of bringing up children. Nevertheless, the 
extra burden of bringing up children, especially in the case of big 
families, has not been alleviated in nearly sufficient degree. In this 
respect social legislation in Finland has recently been considerably 
improved. Families with children have now a far more favourable 
position as regards taxation than previously, and provision is made 
for direct aid for them also out of public funds. The first step towards 
this end was a Maternity Aid Act passed in 1937, which entitles nearly 
all mothers to a maternity benefit (at present 2,000 marks for each 
child born). This aid is given primarily in kind in the form of clothing 
and other supplies needed by mother and child. Maternity aid also 
includes effective maternity guidance and advice, which is arranged 
in nearly every community according to a special Act governing 
this activity. 


Family Allowances Act of 1943. 


The most important Act designed to distribute the burden of 
living costs more evenly over the population is, however, the Family 
Allowances Act of 19431, which in its present form lgrants annual 
subsidies to needy families of four children or more and to families of 
two children if the breadwinner is dead or disabled. The amount of 
the family allowance varies in accordance with the local cost of living, 
and is now between 2,000 and 2,800 marks a year for each child 
coming under the scheme. This allowance is preferably given in 
kind. Allowances are at present being distributed to some 40,000 
families and involve an annual expenditure of over 400 million 
marks. 


Loans to Young People. 


Then, under an Act passed in 1944, loans to needy young 
people have been arranged for the purpose of establishing homes. 
The maximum amount of such a loan to any couple is 30,000 
marks. Loans for setting up homes were granted in 1946 to about 
5,000 couples, amounting to a total sum of about 80 million marks. 
The loans are distributed for the most part in the form of vouchers 
for the purchase of household necessities. 


Population League. 


All the organisations concerned with problems of population have 
joined together to found a Population League, in which Government 





1 Cf. I.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1943, Fin. 2. 
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officials are also represented. The activities of the League have 
assumed a wide scope and considerable importance, particularly in 
respect of public enlightenment, for the purpose of which the organi- 
sation publishes a periodical and other printed matter for the 
instruction of families. In practical affairs, it seeks to assist needy 
families by furnishing them with household goods and other necessi- 
ties of everyday life. 


HOUSING 


With building activity almost totally paralysed during the war 
and, in addition, all northern Finland devastated and Karelia lost, 
the present housing shortage must be estimated at some 100,000 
dwelling units. Because of the lack of building materials, manpower 
and capital, it has been impossible to make up this shortage to any 
great extent, and existing housing space has had to be used more 
intensively than ever. No adult is entitled to more than one room ; 
two children are entitled to one room. Rent controls have been so 
rigid that rents in existing houses have risen only 30 per cent., though 
living costs as a whole have risen 600 per cent. Only new residences 
can be let in the first instance without restriction ; in all other cases 
leases have to be arranged through rent boards. Tens of thousands 
of families in population centres are forced to wait years on end 
and even then only a fraction of them succeed in getting a house. 
The situation cannot be relieved until building activity revives, and 
this in turn depends on general economic and production conditions. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


One expression of Finland’s great interest in social questions is 
her keen participation in international activities in this field, espe- 
cially since attaining national independence. Finland has officially 
taken part in the activities of the International Labour Organisation 
from the very beginning and implemented the main provisions of all 
important international Conventions and Recommendations, though 
it has not been possible to ratify some Conventions owing to minor 
obstacles. Finland has also worked in friendly collaboration with the 
Scandinavian countries in the field of social legislation, and during 
the two past decades the social ministers of the Northern European 
countries have held meetings almost every year in one or other 
of their respective countries in turn. 
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Vocational Guidance for Juveniles 


in the United Kingdom 


The Juvenile Employment Service 
by 
H. M. D. PARKER 


Chairman of the Central Juvenile Employment Executive 
of the Ministry of Labour and National Service 


The International Labour Office is glad of the opportunity to 
publish the following authoritative article on the working of the Juvenile 
Employment Service, the service responsible for the vocational guidance 
of young people in the United Kingdom. The subject of vocational 
guidance has been placed on the agenda of the 31st Session of the Inter- 
national Labour Conference (San Francisco, June 1948) and, as 
announced in the October issue, it is proposed to publish in the Review 
a series of articles describing the working of vocational guidance in 
various countries.* 


FFICIAL arrangements have been in existence in the United 
Kingdom for over 30 years for advising boys and girls about 
their careers and for helping them to find suitable employment. In the 
period between the two World Wars the scope of the arrangements 
developed considerably, and by 1938 facilities for young people to 
obtain vocational guidance were available in most parts of the 
country. Although the work was slowed down by the war, its impor- 
tance continued to be recognised, and early in 1945, before the end 
of hostilities, a Committee, upon which education authorities, 
employers, workers and other interests were represented, was set 





1 Notes have previously appeared on the working of the Juvenile Employment 
Service in 1944, and on the report of the Committee set up in January 1945 to 
reconstitute the service. See International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 3, Mar. 1945, 
p. 870, and Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 86. 

_ * Cf. “ Vocational Guidance in New Zealand ”, by R. WinTERBOURN, Interna- 

tional Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, pp. 893-407. An article on 
vocational guidance for young persons in Sweden appeared in Vol. LI, No. 4, 
Apr. 1945, pp. 471-479. 
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up to consider the measures necessary to establish a comprehensive 
Juvenile Employment Service. Later in the year the Committee 
presented its report, and its recommendations were in general 
accepted by the Government.? 


HISTORICAL RETROSPECT 


It will perhaps make for a clearer understanding of the need 
for this Committee and the reasons underlying its recommendations 
if the historical background is sketched in outline. In the early days 
the giving of vocational advice to boys and girls was not the respon- 
sibility of any single Government department. The central control 
was divided between the Board of Trade, whose employment func- 
tions were in 1917 taken over by the newly created Ministry of Labour, 
and the Board of Education. The local administration was shared 
between local education authorities and the Ministry of Labour. 
The inconveniences of this dual system were apparent, and in 1927 
it was decided that the central responsibility should be vested in the 
Ministry of Labour. On the question of local administration, however, 
no similar agreement was attainable, largely owing to irreconcilable 
views about the predominant character of the Service ; whereas some 
regarded it as primarily an educational service, to others it appeared 
to be more closely aligned to the world of employment. Duality in 
the local operation of the arrangements thus remained, and provision 
for its continuance was made in the Unemployment Insurance Act 
of 1935. In England and Wales education authorities were empow- 
ered, if they thought fit, to undertake juvenile employment service 
work in their areas, subject to the approval by the Minister of Labour 
of their schemes for its administration. Where such approval was 
given an authority was entitled to receive from the Ministry an 
annual grant equivalent to 75 per cent. of expenditure reasonably 
incurred in operating the service, the balance being paid for out of 
local rates. An education authority could, on giving three months’ 
notice, relinquish the exercise of its powers.’ 





1 This Committee was commonly known as the Ince Committee, after its 
Chairman, Sir Godfrey Ince. 

2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1946, p. 86. 

3 In Scotland the position is more straightforward. Scottish education autho- 
rities have never been given the power possessed by education authorities in 
England and Wales to undertake the whole work of the Juvenile Employment 
Service in their area. Under the Education (Scotland) Act, 1908, they are empow- 


ered to incur expenditure “in maintaining, or combining with other bodies to 
maintain, any agency for collecting and distributing information about ye 
open to children on leaving school”. The only education authority to e use 
of this power was Edinburgh, which has a joint office staffed by the education 
authority and the Ministry of Labour. Consequently, the Juvenile Employment 
Service in Scotland at present operates through local offices of the Ministry of 


Labour. 
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Of the disadvantages inherent in this dual system, which was 
unaltered at the time of the appointment of the Committee on the 
Juvenile Employment Service in 1945, two call for special mention, 
First, so long as a local education authority is free at short notice to 
take up or surrender the exercise of powers to provide a local juvenile 
employment service, an atmosphere of administrative uncertainty 
is bound to prevail, and plans for the future development of the 
Juvenile Employment Service as a whole will be prejudicially 
affected. Secondly, in such a loosely co-ordinated partnership 
between the Ministry and the education authorities the maintenance 
of common standards of efficiency is difficult, and the quality of the 
service provided will tend to show a disparity in different areas. 

It will also be convenient at this stage to notice another weakness, 
which applies to the whole of the Juvenile Employment Service and 
is not a direct consequence of the dual system. Although facilities 
for receiving vocational guidance are widely available in the country, 
there is no guarantee that they will be used. Hitherto the extent 
to which boys and girls have made use of the advisory facilities offered 
by the Service has been largely dependent upon thé voluntary 
co-operation of their schools and their parents. Progress has therefore 
been uneven and the effective range of the Service has been far from 
comprehensive. 

These brief considerations will perhaps be sufficient to explain 
the reasons for setting up the Committee on the Juvenile Employ- 
ment Service in 1945. They may also throw some light on the 
difficulties with which it was faced and the solutions which it was 
able unanimously to recommend. 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The recommendations of the Committee fall into two categories : 


(a) those affecting the organisation of the Juvenile Employment 
Service, and (b) those concerned with the aims of the Service and 
the principles and methods by which they should be carried into 
effect. 


Organisation of the Service 


Although the Committee was unanimous in thinking that the 
only really satisfactory system was one in which the work was done 
in all areas by one organisation, they were unable to decide whether 
the local organisation should be the Ministry of Labour and National 
Service or an education authority. This failure to agree was perhaps 
not surprising. It was a reflection of the conflicting and strongly 

2 


DETROIT PUBLIC LIBRARY 
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held views on the question whether, as far as its administration was 
concerned, the Juvenile Employment Service should be regarded 
primarily as an educational or as an employment service. In these 
circumstances, the problem before the Committee became one of 
devising within the dual system a machinery of administration which 
would combine the educational and industrial elements of the 
Service, and which would at the same time make for progress and 
efficiency. It soon became apparent that what was required was a 
strong central administration, which should exercise an effective 
supervision over the whole Service and which should be able to 
speak with authority on all matters affecting the Service, whether 
they were primarily educational or industrial in character. They 
accordingly recommended that within the Ministry of Labour there 
should be set up a Central Juvenile Employment Executive staffed 
by officers of the Ministry of Education and the Scottish Education 
Department as well as of the Ministry of Labour. This Executive 
should be responsible for determining all questions of policy and 
procedure and in particular for issuing memoranda calculated to 
improve the technique and general efficiency of the Service. 

The Central Juvenile Employment Executive was set up in 
April 1946, and has since been engaged in putting into operation 
those recommendations of the Committee which do not require 
legislative authority. It may be said with some confidence that this 
experiment in administration has proved a success. The old anta- 
gonism, which at times caused a rift between the Ministry of Labour 
and education authorities, has very largely died away and has been 
replaced by a spirit of co-operation, which augurs well for the 
development of the whole Service. 

Two other recommendations of the Committee dealing with 
organisation, both of which await the approval of Parliament, 
deserve attention. The first provides that the right of an education 
authority to submit to the Ministry of Labour a scheme for operating 
the Service in its area should lapse six months after the Royal 
Assent has been given to the necessary legislation. The second 
advocates giving education authorities in Scotland the same oppor- 
tunities for administering the Service locally as have previously 
been available to authorities in England and Wales only. The 
purpose of the former of these two recommendations is to remove 
the administrative uncertainty which, as has already been pointed 
out, must necessarily continue so long as the intentions of an edu- 
cation authority are unknown, and so to give stability to the Service. 
The intention of the latter is to remove an anomaly by bringing 
Scotland into line with England and Wales. 
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Aims and Principles 


The Committee’s recommendations concerning the aims and 
principles of the Service are for the most part suggestions of ways 
in which the existing functions might be further developed or im- 
proved, and are referred to in the description of the work of the 
Service. But there is one recommendation—the only one in the 
Report which involves a measure of compulsion—which must first 
be noticed. 

It has already been indicated that a basic weakness of the whole 
Service is that it has not been comprehensive. The attitude of the 
school has largely decided the extent to which (a) the facilities of 
the vocational guidance service have been used by school leavers, 
and (6) the information concerning school leavers which is essential 
for effective vocational guidance has been provided. In order, 
therefore, that the advantages of the Service may be available to 
all boys and girls in the country, the Committee recommended that 


vocational guidance should be given before leaving school and that every 
school (including private schools) should be required by statute to register with the 
Service, in such manner as may be prescribed, every school leaver or every person 
attaining the age of 17 if still at school, and that the Service should be empowered 
to require the attendance for interview of any person so registered within a period 
of one year from the date of registration. 


As the second part of this proposal may give rise to some ap- 
prehension, it should be explained that the powers with which it is 
proposed that the Service should be vested are to meet a particular 
type of case—the boy or girl who has got into unsatisfactory em- 
ployment and is drifting aimlessly from job to job. It is right that 
the Service should show a sense of responsibility for these young 
people, and it is clearly in their interests that it should help them by 
advice to find more suitable employment. If they will not respond 
to an invitation to come and see the juvenile employment officer, 
the issue of a requirement to attend at the office is the only feasible 
alternative. As far as the normal school leavers are concerned, it 
may be expected that the obligation placed upon schools to register 
them with the Service will in practice be effected by passing to the 
Service a confidential school-leaving report, upon which the juvenile 
employment officer will base his vocational guidance. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE JUVENILE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


The main purpose of the Juvenile Employment Service is to 
help boys and girls as they pass from school into the world of adult 
independence. This is a critical period in their lives and the choice 
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of employment may make all the difference to their future develop- 
ment and happiness. To some the problem presents no particular 
difficulty ; they have always known what they wanted to do and, 
if they have the brains and the opportunity, they can start upon 
their chosen career. But there are many others, especially among 
those who leave school at the age of 15, who have very little idea 
about what they want to do, or, if they have ideas, are too shy to 
talk about them. Not all of them will be so fortunate as to have 
parents who can give them sound advice about their careers, and 
although teachers at school will certainly try to help, they can hardly 
be expected, with all their other work, to have a wide knowledge of 
suitable kinds of employment. What is wanted is someone who can 
speak with authority and who will also be both sympathetic and 
practical. 

It is to fill this want that the Juvenile Employment Service 
exists. Its aim is to discover the interests and capacities of each boy 
and girl, to guide them into suitable employment and to help them 
to settle down in their new environment. The work of the Service 
may thus be conveniently considered under three main headings : 
(a) vocational guidance ; (b) placing in employment ; and (c) in- 
dustrial supervision. 


Vocational Guidance 


As the purpose of vocational guidance is to help boys and girls 
to choose the career or type of available employment which is best 
suited to their capacities and which will afford them opportunities 
of developing their talents and interests, the advice that is given 
must be based upon a knowledge of the juvenile and a knowledge 
of industry, commerce and the professions. The Juvenile Employment 
Service must accordingly be both an educational and an employment 
service. On the one side it must take account of what is already 
known about the juvenile, the progress which he has made at school 
and the further contribution which the educational system may be 
able to make to his development. On the other side, it must be 
conversant with the general trends of industry and its requirements, 
and must be provided with information about occupations in parti- 
cular industries and professions, and the opportunities which they 
offer for systematic training and continuous employment. These 
principles are being implemented in the following ways. 


Information about the Juvenile. 


If the juvenile employment officer is to give sound vocational 
guidance, he must before seeing the child find out as much as he 
can about his earlier life, and it is to the teachers that he will naturally 
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look for help. Apart from the parents they have known the child 
longest and are in a position to appraise his capacity, interests and 
character. Arrangements are accordingly made for the school to 
pass to the Service relevant information about each boy and girl. 
This normally takes the form of a confidential school-leaving report, 
which is abstracted from the more comprehensive school record 
which is now customarily compiled for educational purposes. It is 
important that this report should give a full picture of the child, 
and the Committee on the Juvenile Employment Service recom- 
mended that as a minimum it should contain information under 
the following headings : 

(1) physical qualities, with a special medical report where 
disabilities are recorded ; 


(2) intelligence, which may, where appropriate, be assessed by 
intelligence tests ; 


(3) educational attainments, which should show good, average 
and poor subjects ; 


(4) any special aptitudes ; 
(5) interests, shown, for example, by intellectual, practical or 
aesthetic activities ; 


(6) qualities of disposition, which should throw light upon the 
personality of the child. 


An increasing number of school-leaving reports now being 
received by the Service conform to the above pattern. It is also 
useful if this written record is supplemented by oral information. 
In this way the teacher can bring to the attention of the juvenile 
employment officer any private matters in the child’s history as, 
for example, home conditions, which it is desirable he should bear 
in mind when advising him about the career which he should follow. 


Information about Employment Opportunities. 


The second prerequisite of effective vocational guidance is a 
knowledge of industry, commerce and the professions. This must be 
acquired at both a local and national level. In the former case, it 
is the duty of the juvenile employment officer to familiarise himself 
with local employments suitable and available for juveniles and the 
prospects which they offer. This information is collected by personal 
contacts with employers and trade union officials and by the com- 
pilation of a survey of local industries. In this work the officer may 
be assisted by members of the local Juvenile Employment Committee, 
which has on it representatives of employers and workers. These 
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committees, which are advisory in character, are an essential feature 
of the administration of the Juvenile Employment Service. On the 
national level, information is collected and disseminated by the 
Ministry of Labour and National Service. Recently this Ministry 
has made an intensive study of particular industries and of the 
operations and occupations of the workers employed in them. The 
information so acquired has been issued to the juvenile employment 
officers in a series of industrial information leaflets. In addition, 
industry itself has been encouraged and stimulated to review its 
methods of recruiting and training juveniles. Special emphasis has 
been placed upon the need for providing, whether by apprenticeship 
or otherwise, systematic schemes of training, and good standards of 
employment and welfare conditions. The response has, on the whole, 
been satisfactory, and many of the major industries have now set 
up National Joint Apprenticeship and Training Councils, whose 
duty it is to lay down the principles which should govern the re- 
cruiting and training of young persons in the particular industry. 
The importance attaching to this side of the work of the Juvenile 
Employment Service cannot be exaggerated. With the decline in 
the birth-rate and the recent raising of the school-leaving age to 15, 
there are approximately half a million fewer juveniles available for 
employment than in 1938. Many of the essential industries are 
undermanned and the extent to which they can hope to attract 
juveniles is largely dependent upon their ability to offer employment 
in which the young person can be satisfied that he will receive 
proper training and will be able to develop his capacities. 
Vocational guidance to school leavers is given through the 
Juvenile Employment Service in two stages. At the first stage, 
which is preparatory, boys and girls are provided with information 
which will enable them to consider the question of a career. At the 
second stage the personal interview takes place, the culminating 
event in vocational guidance. 


The school talk. The first way in which boys and girls receive 
information about careers is by means of the school talk. This is 
given by the juvenile employment officer at school, preferably not 
later than the last term but one of their school life. The purpose of 
it is to start the young people thinking seriously about what they 
might do. The speaker therefore avoids focusing their attention 
upon any particular industry or profession and endeavours to give 
a broad and impartial picture of different kinds of suitable employ- 
ment, so that his audience may have a wide field over which their 


thoughts may range. 


Talks by specialists. After listening to the general school talk, 
some boys and girls may become interested in a particular career 
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and want to hear more about it. In such cases arrangements can 
usually be made for them to hear a speaker who is an expert on the 
subject. These specialist talks are intended to be informative in 
character. Their purpose is to give a more detailed picture of the 
conditions and prospects in a particular industry or profession, and 
speakers are asked to present their case in a style which will command 
interest without arousing undue enthusiasm ; otherwise, a child may 
be prematurely attracted to a career for which it may subsequently 
turn out that his capabilities are unsuited. To all such talks parents 
are invited so that they may be aware of the information about 
possible careers which is being given to their children. 


Pamphlets and films. Other ways of preparing boys and girls to 
think about their future are by pamphlets and films. A series of 
illustrated pamphlets, which will describe the opportunities for 
employment, conditions and prospects in particular industries, is 
now in preparation. This series will be supplementary to the pam- 
phlets in the “ Careers for Men and Women ” series already published 
by the Ministry of Labour, which are mainly devoted to the profes- 
sions. It is also hoped that a number of films designed to give a 
picture of what it is like to work in broadly different types of em- 
ployment, such as heavy and light industries, open-air jobs and 
clerical occupations, will before long be ready for exhibition in 
schools. 


Visits to places of employment. Lastly, arrangements are made 
for boys and girls while still at school to visit places of employment 
in their home areas so that they may see for themselves what actual 
conditions are like. These visits, if not too numerous, form especially 
in industrialised areas a useful introduction to the choice of a career. 


School leaver’s interview. The preparatory steps have now been 
completed and the stage is set for the most important event in 
vocational guidance, the school leaver’s interview. This takes place 
either at school or in a private room at the Juvenile Employment 
Office. The officer discusses with the juvenile what he would like 
to do, and then, in the light of the school report and the impressions 
which he himself has gained in'the course of conversation, advises 
him about the type of employment which seems to be best suited to 
his capacity. The aim is to make the juvenile feel at home and to 
think of the officer as a friend who is there to help and not to per- 
suade him against his will. For this reason the interview must be 
conducted in an atmosphere of privacy, and apart from the parent 
and teacher normally no one else is present. 
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Placing in Employment 


The second main function of the Service is placing young people 
in suitable employment. Although boys and girls are free to choose 
their own jobs, many not unnaturally turn to the officer who has 
already advised them about their future career. From his personal 
knowledge of vacancies he can usually make helpful suggestions. In 
doing so his chief aim is to place the individual in work which he will 
like and which will give him the best chance to develop his talents, 
and conversely, to keep him away from employment which offers 
poor prospects or which might be harmful to his health or character. 
The officer will also in appropriate cases tell the boy or girl about 
the national situation and, where there is a choice of suitable jobs, 
will call attention to those in which the best contribution to the 
community could be made. No attempt, however, is made to per- 
suade juveniles to take up jobs which are not suitable for them. The 
primary consideration is always what would be best for the indi- 
vidual boy or girl. 

In areas where the field of suitable occupations is limited, placing 
juveniles in work which will give them a fair opportunity to develop 
their gifts is often very difficult. A special problem is the boy or 
girl with a marked aptitude for a vocation for which the requisite 
training is not available near home. Whereas financial help by way 
of scholarships has for many years been available in the United 
Kingdom to those who want, and are qualified to take, a course of 
full-time education with a view to entering one of the professions, 
similar opportunities have hitherto not been open to those with a 
talent for skilled crafts. This anomaly has now been removed. On 
the recommendation of the Committee on the Juvenile Employment 
Service a scheme of financial assistance has been put into operation. 
In future, boys and girls who cannot obtain training near their homes 
for a skilled craft or trade for which they have a marked aptitude 
will be eligible for a grant which will enable them to leave home and 
be placed with an employer in another area who is prepared to 
accept them as trainees. 


Industrial Supervision 


For many young people, settling down in their first employment 
is not an easy matter. They find themselves in a strange world and 
things seem different from what they had expected. And so they 
tend to become restless and begin to look around for another job 
where they believe they will be happier. In some cases a change of 
work may be the right answer, for even with good advice some misfits 
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are inevitable. But in other cases it may be that it is not the job 
that is wrong, but that some misunderstandings have occurred 
which can be simply smoothed away. It is here that the third 
important side of the Service’s work comes into play. 

The juvenile employment officer tries to keep in touch with 
young workers especially during the early days of employment. He 
invites them to come back and let him know how they are getting 
on, and he is ready to do what he can to settle their worries. As, 
however, a visit to the Juvenile Employment Office in working 
hours may often be difficult, boys and girls who are in employment 
are invited to come to “ open evenings ” to meet the juvenile em- 
ployment officer and perhaps some members of his local advisory 
committee. They are encouraged to talk about their work and, if 
they need further vocational guidance, they can be sure that it will 
be given willingly and sympathetically. 

The report of the Committee on the Juvenile Employment 
Service may well be regarded as a landmark in the history of the 
United Kingdom Juvenile Employment Service. The principles 
upon which sound vocational guidance should be based are clearly 
enunciated, and it may confidently be hoped that, as its officers, 
specially picked and trained for the work, acquire further experience, 
the Service will by its reputation increasingly commend itself to 
children, parents and employers throughout the country. 





REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


Progress of Health Security Legislation 
in the United States 


The purpose of the following article is to review the movement to 
establish medical care services and sickness benefit insurance in the 
United States. A number of notes on the subject have appeared in the 
“ Social Insurance and Assistance” section of the Review, but it is 
felt that a connected account of the movement will be of interest to readers 
who are unfamiliar with United States political processes. The article 
reviews the movement up to the end of 1947, particularly as reflected 
in the course of legislation. 


The United States, unlike most nations, did not include protection 
against the economic risks of ill-health when setting up its social secu- 
rity programme. It has established fairly comprehensive social insu- 
rance schemes through national or State legislation which afford 
protection against the risks of unemployment, old age, death and 
employment injury. No Government plan of nation-wide scope 
covering the mass of workers has yet been established, however, to 
deal with the costs of medical care or with the loss of earnings 
occasioned by sickness. 

The absence from United States statute books of general health 
legislation is not due to lack of discussion of the subject. Numerous 
enquiries have been made into the need for a Government health 
programme. Extensive debate over the pros and cons of proposed 
health legislation has occurred in Government documents and non- 
Government publications, in presidential and gubernatorial messages, 
in committees of Congress and State legislatures, over the radio and 
in newspapers, and among citizens generally. 

The executive and legislative branches of the Federal and State 
Governments have taken various actions with respect to health 
security legislation since the end of the war. The purpose of this 
article is to review these developments in the United States whether 
or not they have actually culminated in public law. A brief review 
is first presented, however, of developments up to the end of the war. 


RMS ang 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTION PRIOR TO THE END OF THE WAR 


Pre-War Measures. 


Federal health legislation in the past, excepting that for ex- 
servicemen, dealt primarily with activities of the Public Health 
Service. A series of pre-war laws lodged with this agency various 
responsibilities concerning public health, including co-operation with 
State and local health departments in public health work, health 
education, sanitation, and the control of venereal disease ; research 
in disease prevention ; the control of biological products ; national 
maritime quarantine activities ; the operation of hospitals for seamen, 
drug addicts, and other special groups; and the dissemination of health 
information. None of this legislation, however, in any sense author- 
ised the Public Health Service to provide general medical care to 
the population at large. Legislation creating the United States 
Children’s Bureau was enacted in 1912, and starting in 1922 the 
Federal Government made grants to States for maternal and child 
health services ; this aid ceased, however, in 1929. An extensive 
system of hospitals and medical care for ex-servicemen was set 
up after the first World War. Health insurance Bills were introduced 
in a number of State legislatures during the first World War and 
commissions were established in some States to investigate these 
proposals, but none of the Bills became law. 

In 1934, President Roosevelt appointed a Cabinet Committee 
to study the whole field of economic security. It submitted a report 
in 1935 which laid the groundwork for the basic social security 
legislation enacted by Congress in that year. The Committee recom- 
mended the adoption of a nation-wide preventative public health 
programme to be administered by the States with Federal financial 
and technical aid. It also endorsed the principle of providing cash 
sickness benefits and medical services through contributory social 
5 but delayed specific recommendations pending further 
study. 

The Social Security Act of 1935, which founded the United States 
social security programme, contained no provisions regarding 
medical care or sickness insurance. The reports on the Bill by the 
House Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee (the tax committees handling most social insurance legis- 
lation) did not discuss either measure. The Act did authorise Federal 
aid to the States for public health services of $8,000,000 annually 
and provided $2,000,000 annually for investigation of disease and 
sanitation problems by the Public Health Service. It also authorised 
Federal grants to States for maternal and child health and crippled 
children services of $6,650,000 annually. 

An Interdepartmental Committee gave further study to problems 
of a national health programme in 1937 and 1938, and an outline 
of such a programme formulated by its subcommittee was considered 
at a National Health Conference in July 1938.% Elements of this 





005)" to the President of the Committee on Economic Security (Washington, 
? INTERDEPARTMENTAL COMMITTEE TO CO-ORDINATE HEALTH AND WELFARE 
Activities : National Health Conference, July 18-20, 1938 (Washington, 1938). 
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plan were embodied in a national health Bill introduced by Senator 
Wagner in 1939 (S. 1620, 76th Congress). This Bill proposed several 
types of Federal aid to States, including grants for State programmes 
of medical care, temporary disability insurance, and hospital con- 
struction. Public hearings were held on the Bill in 1939 by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Education and Labor. ! 
This subcommittee issued a favourable interim report on the Bill, 
but no final action on it was taken by the full Committee. ? 

Meanwhile, legislation was passed in 1937 setting up a cancer 
research programme, and a law authorising grants to States of 
$7,000,000 annually for the control of venereal disease was enacted 
in 1938. The Social Security Act Amendments of 1939 increased 
annual grants for public health work and for maternal and child 
health and crippled children services to $11,000,000 and $9,690,000, 
respectively. 


Wartime Developments. 


The first proposal introduced in the national legislature, after 
the United States entered the war, for major health security legis- 
lation was contained in a 1942 Bill introduced by Representative 
Eliot (H.R. 7534, 77th Congress). The enlarged Federal social 
insurance system which this Bill proposed would have included a 
scheme of temporary disability and maternity benefits and also cash 
hospitalisation benefits.* No action was ever taken on this Bill 
by the House of Representatives. 

In 1943, Senators Wagner and Murray and Representative 
Dingell introduced a measure calling for a comprehensive and unified 
national social insurance programme (S. 1161 and H.R. 2861, 
78th Congress). * This Bill was the first to include, among insurance 
benefits proposed, general and special medical care for insured 
workers and their dependants. In addition, hospital care up to 
30 days for the same persons and cash benefits for temporary dis- 
ability were provided. These cash and service benefits were to be 
financed through compulsory contributions of employers and insured 
persons to the unified insurance programme. Provision was made 
for needy and other non-insured groups to be brought under the 
plan by contracts between the insurance system and public agencies. 
Because of its contribution provisions, the Bill was referred to the 
Senate Finance and House Ways and Means Committees ; neither 
held hearings on it and it expired with adjournment of the 78th 
Congress in 1944. A substantially similar Bill for a unified social 
insurance system was reintroduced in the 79th Congress by the 
same sponsors in May 1945 (S. 1050 and H.R. 3293).5 This Bill 
also was referred to the two tax committees, which took no action 
on its health sections throughout 1945 and 1946. 

A subcommittee was created by the Senate Committee on 
Education and Labor in 1943 to investigate the educational and 
physical fitness of the population as related to national defence. 





1 U.S. ConGcress ; SENATE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR : To Establish 
a National Health Programme, Hearings, 76th Congress, Ist Session on S. 1620. 
(Washington, 1939.) 
* Senate Report No. et nes Co » Ist Sessio 
® Cf. International Labou ol. XLVII, No. 7 Jan. 1943, pp. 97-98. 
* Idem, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2, [on 1948, FP 247-250. 
. Idem, Vol. LII, No. 1, July 1945, pp. 8 
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It studied a number of aspects of the need for health legislation 
and embodied its findings in a series of five reports issued over a per- 
iod of three years, the last in July 1946.1 These reports recommended 
the enactment of a compulsory health insurance programme, but no 
action was taken on them by the parent committee. 

Federal legislative activity in health matters prior to the war’s 
termination also included the establishment early in the war of an 
emergency programme of maternity and infant care for wives and 
infants of enlisted servicemen ; the enactment of additional legislation 
relating to medical treatment and hospitalisation of ex-servicemen ; 
and the setting up of special wartime programmes of health and 
sanitation, hospital construction, and nurses’ training. In 1944, all 
laws relating to the Public Health Service were consolidated in a 
single Act (Public Law 410, 78th Congress), which also authorised 
a new grant-in-aid programme for tuberculosis control and increased 
from $11,000,000 to $20,000,000 the grants available annually for 
general public health work. * 

State legislation in the health field before the war was concerned 
largely with public health work, maternal and child health services, 
institutional care of tuberculous and mental cases, medical benefits 
under workmen’s compensation, and medical care for the indigent. 
Federal grants are regularly available to the States for the first two 
only of the five activities mentioned. Apart from emergency war- 
time measures, there was relatively little legislative consideration 
of basic health legislation by the States during the war; some 
exceptions to this are noted in subsequent sections. 

A non-Government wartime development in the field of health 
security in the United States was the further growth of voluntary 
prepayment plans. The most important of these in terms of member- 
ship were the so-called “ Blue Cross ” plans for the prepayment of 
hospitalisation costs (i.e., exclusive of doctors’ fees). Voluntary 
plans were also developed for the prepayment of costs of doctors’ 
services or, in some cases, of the costs only of surgical care in hos- 
pitals. These plans were variously sponsored by medical societies, 
employers, consumer groups, and group clinics. Subscriptions to 
both types of plan increased during the war and, shortly before its 
end, around 16 million civilians were recorded as members of Blue 
Cross plans while an estimated 4-5 million persons were participating 
in prepayment medical care plans. 

In summary, little definite legislative action dealing with the 
economic consequences of ill-health had been taken in the United 
States up to the end of the war. Interest in potential legislation in 
this field was widespread, however, as was manifested by public 
opinion polls and the amount of public discussion. 


Post-WAR PROPOSALS OF THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE BRANCH 


Under the rigid separation of executive and legislative powers 
prescribed by the American Constitution, the executive branch 





? Subcommittee Report No. 5 : Health Insurance : Interim Report from the 
July — on Health and Education to the Committee on Education and Labor, 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, Jan. 1945, pp. 118-114. 
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may send policy recommendations to Congress, but their enactment 
is dependent, in the first instance, solely upon autonomous action 
by the legislative branch.’ 


Presidential Recommendations. 


The first post-war executive recommendations to Congress 
concerning health were contained in a special message sent by 
President Truman in November 1945.2 This was the first full-length 
message to Congress on health ever sent by a United States President. 
It outlined and requested the enactment of a long-range national 
health programme stated to be essential for national welfare and 
security. 

The desirability of a national health programme was again urged 
early in 1947 in each of three regular presidential messages to the 
new 80th Congress. 

On 19 May 1947, President Truman addressed a second special 
message to Congress devoted exclusively to health.* He stressed 
once more the urgency of comprehensive Federal health legislation 
and reiterated specific proposals which he had made 18 months 
previously. Since the contents of the two post-war special messages are 
very similar, only the more recent one is summarised here. The 1947 
message asserts that healthy citizens are the greatest national 
resource and that the nation should bring good health care within 
reach of all its people. Every American, it says, “ should have the 
right to adequate medical care and to adequate protection from the 
economic threat of sickness”. The President then urges Congress 
to give immediate attention to the development and enactment of 
a five-point national health and disability insurance programme. 

The first item in this programme is an adequate system of Federal, 
State, and local public health services, including an expanded 
maternal and child health programme. These services are needed 
to provide a defence against preventable diseases. The funds now 
available are held to be so limited in many localities as to reduce 
public health work to a dangerously inadequate level. The second 
proposal is for the expansion of medical research and medical educa- 
tion. More needs to be learned about methods of preventing and curing 
disease, particularly major diseases such as arthritis, rheumatic 
fever, cancer, and diseases of the heart, kidneys, and arteries. An 
expansion of medical education is needed to alleviate the present 
serious shortage of doctors, dentists, and nurses in the United States. 

Thirdly, it is stated that more hospitals must be constructed. 
The maldistribution of existing hospitals is stressed, as well as that 
of doctors. It is pointed out that this maldistribution is, to some 
extent, a consequence of the inability of patients in many areas to 
pay for modern medical care. 

Fourthly, the President recommends establishment of a national 
health insurance plan which he regards as the heart of the total 
health programme he proposes. Such a plan, he states, is the most 





1 A measure passed by Congress requires approval by the President before it 
becomes public law ; if vetoed by the President, a subsequent two thirds majority 
in each House of Congress is required to enact the measure. 

* House Document No. 880, 79th Congress, Ist Session. Cf. International 
Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 264. 


* House Document No. 261, 80th Congress, 1st Session. 
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effective single way to meet the nation’s health needs. The spreading 
of the financial risk of illness through a national medical insurance 
programme, it is argued, would permit many to receive adequate 
medical care who cannot now afford it, and would lessen the heavy 
financial burden now faced by families with serious illness. 

The President indicates his belief that a national health insur- 
ance programme would be a logical extension of the present United 
States social security system. Under such a programme, all people 
covered by the insurance fund would be entitled to necessary medical, 
hospital, and related services. The President expresses the view 
that such a plan would be less costly and more effective in the long 
run than public charity or a medical dole. He also points out that 
under an insurance plan, freedom of choice by doctors and patients 
would be preserved. He urges that the plan should provide for 
administration through State and local agencies, subject only to 
reasonable national standards. 

The fifth item in the broad programme outlined is inclusion in 
the United States social insurance structure of protection against 
loss of earnings during illness or disability not connected with work. 
The President believes that comprehensive disability insurance 
should exist throughout the nation. 


Departmental Recommendations. 


Important post-war proposals for health legislation by the 
executive branch have also been made by the Federal agency 
administering social security. The Social Security Board? in its 
annual report for 1946 recommended a comprehensive national 
system of contributory social insurance, covering all workers, which 
would include insurance against costs of medical care and against 
wage loss in periods of sickness. Benefits under the system of medical 
care insurance proposed would include the services of physicians, 
dentists, nurses, hospitals, and laboratories, with provision for the 
decentralisation of administration and utilisation of State adminis- 
tration. In addition, the Board recommended that cash benefits 
should be provided under Federal legislation to insured workers 
and their dependants in case both of temporary disability lasting 
less than six months and of extended disability. 

The Board expressed the view that more free care on a means- 
test basis for needy and low-income persons is not an answer to 
the health needs of the majority of self-supporting persons. What 
they are believed to need, rather, is a system of prepayment, under 
governmental auspices, which would distribute costs over groups 
of people and periods of time ; contributions by workers and their 
employers towards such a system are proposed by the Board. Arrange- 
ments with doctors and hospitals, it was urged, should be designed 
in collaboration with professional organisations, having regard for 
diverse local conditions and with the guidance of advisory bodies 
representative of both providers and consumers of services. 

The Board also recommended that Federal grants should be 
made to the States to assist them in meeting the cost of medical 





._ ? The functions of this Board were transferred to the Federal Security Admi- 
nistrator in July 1946, under the President’s Reorganisation Plan No. 2, and at 
he same time the Social Security Administration was set up as a branch of the 
Federal Security Agency. 
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care for needy persons. It was pointed out that under a system of 
health insurance, assistance agencies could pay contributions to 
the insurance fund on behalf of needy persons. It was stressed that 
such persons could then receive medical care on the same basis as 
the rest of the community, ‘‘ without the stigma and inadequacy 
often associated with ‘ poor-law medicine’ ”’. 

In calling attention to the desirability of providing cash benefits 
in the case of temporary inability to work because of sickness, the 
Board estimated that on an average day nearly two million United 
States citizens normally in the labour force suffer a wage loss because 
of disability. The total wage loss in an ordinary year resulting 
from disabilities lasting less than six months and from the first six 
months’ loss from extended disabilities is said to total $3-4,000,000,000. 
The resulting reduction in living standards or actual deprivation, 
in the opinion of the Board, calls for the setting up of a disability 
insurance scheme. 


Post-WAR CONGRESSIONAL ACTION 


Considerable legislative activity with respect to health took 
place in the 79th Congress (1945 and 1946) and in the first session 
of the 80th Congress which ended on 26 July 1947. A number of 
Bills were introduced, committee consideration was given to part of 
them, and some measures became statutes. These developments 
are reviewed below under several headings, according as the measures 
dealt with health insurance, Federal grants for persons with low 
incomes, maternal and child health, particular aspects of health, or 
temporary disability insurance. 

Two major proposals representing quite dissimilar approaches to 
a United States health programme have been placed before the last 
two Congresses. One of these would consist basically of financing 
medical care for most of the population through social insurance. 
The other would involve the making of Federal grants to States to 
enable them to provide free medical care to families with low incomes. 
The general content of these two proposals and their legislative 
history are described below. 


Health” Insurance. 


The comprehensive health insurance proposal, as noted above; 
was first contained in the 1943 Wagner-Murray-Dingell Bill for a 
unified national social insurance programme. Subsequent to the 
reintroduction of that Bill in May 1945, its health provisions were 
incorporated in a new Bill (8S. 1606 and H.R. 4730), introduced by 
the same legislators in November 1945, which dealt exclusively 
with health. Since the provisions of this 1945 health Bill were very 
similar to those of the current 1947 Bill summarised below, except 
for certain significant differences noted, the earlier Bill is not sum- 
marised here. 

On 20 May 1947, the National Health Insurance and Public 
Health Bill (S. 1320 and H.R. 3548) was introduced by Senator 
Murray for himself and five other Democratic senators and by Repre- 
sentative Dingell. This Bill follows closely the principles advocated 
by President Truman in his two special messages on health. 
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Services available. The 1947 Bill proposes that the following 
services shall be made available, as rapidly as personnel and facilities 
permit, to eligible persons: general medical services, including 
preventative, diagnostic, and therapeutic care and periodic medical 
examinations ; specialist services at office, home, hospital, or else- 
where ; general dental services ; the services of dental specialists ; 
nursing services in the home; hospitalisation (including essential 
nursing, physician, laboratory, ambulance and other services) 
initially for a maximum of 60 days a year, but excluding hospitali- 
sation in mental or tuberculosis hospitals; and administratively 
designated auxiliary services such as laboratory services, therapy, 
expensive drugs, special appliances, and eyeglasses. Persons eligible 
for these services would be free to select their practitioner. Specialist, 
home-nursing, hospital, and auxiliary services normally would be 
obtained through referral by general practitioners, but exceptions 
are provided. 


Eligibility. Persons eligible for these health benefits would 
include nearly all employed workers, self-employed persons, and 
beneficiaries under Federal old-age and survivors’ insurance pro- 
grammes, together with their dependants. In general, a worker 
would have to earn at least $150 a year for himself and his 
family to be eligible. Federal employees would be covered, whereas 
they would not have been under the 1945 Bill. State employees and 
employees of local governments would not be compulsorily covered, 
but these governmental units could contract with the insurance 
system to cover their employees. Needy persons could be made 
eligible for services through payment of premiums to the insurance 
fund on their behalf by State and local agencies ; States would be 
authorised to use Federal public assistance grants for a part of the 
cost of such premiums. 


Participation of doctors and hospitals. Physicians, dentists, 
hospitals, nurses, and clinics qualified under State standards could 
render services under the plan, though they would not be required 
to do so and could terminate their participation. Practitioners could 
practise where they chose, and accept or reject patients requesting 
their services. More explicit authorisation than in the 1945 Bill is 
made for the utilisation of voluntary organisations in rendering 
services, such as groups of practitioners, consumer co-operatives, 
and voluntary health service insurance plans; these organisations 
could enter into agreements with the insurance system, provide 
services to eligible persons, and be remunerated therefor. 


Finance. Services provided to eligible persons would be financed 
from the insurance fund. Providers of medical and dental services 
would be paid on a fee-for-service, per capita, or salary basis, or 
such combination thereof as they elect. Payments to practitioners 
would be fixed with regard to the annual income they provide, 
taking into account degree of specialisation, skill, experience, and 
responsibility ; they must be adequate to provide professional and 
financial incentives. Payments for hospital services would be based 
generally on the reasonable cost of the least expensive multiple-bed 
accommodation available in the hospital. 


3 
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State administration. In contrast to the 1945 Bill, the present 
Bill makes it mandatory that States be given the right to administer 
their own programmes provided they submit plans meeting basic 
requirements specified in the Bill. The new Bill would also require 
States to decentralise their administrative operations to local health- 
service areas, with local administrative committees or officers 
actively responsible for arrangements for the furnishing of health 
services. Federal administrative responsibilities under the Bill would 
be lodged in a five-member National Health Insurance Board rather 
than with the Surgeon-General of the Public Health Service as 
under the 1945 Bill. This Board would promulgate regulations and 
standards authorised in the Bill, review State plans for their 
conformance with the Bill, administer operations in States not 
having an approved plan, allot funds of the insurance system 
among States, and perform related functions. 


Annual appropriations. The Bill would authorise annual 
appropriations to a special account in the Treasury equal to the 
sum of (a) 3 per cent. of total wages in the year, (6) the cost of 
dental and home-nursing services, and (c) additional costs incurred ; 
during 1950-52, however, combined appropriations covering the 
latter two items could not exceed one half per cent. of total annual 
wages, and during 1953-55, one per cent. of wages. All expenditures 
of the health insurance system would be paid from this account, 
funds being allotted from it to the States for use in paying for health 
services provided to eligible persons. The Bill contains no tax 
provisions ; Senator Murray has stated that it was drafted on the 
assumption that a separate tax Bill would provide for social insurance 
contributions. 


Federal grants to States. The Bill also proposes Federal grants 
to States rising from $100,000,000 in 1948 to $300,000,000 in 1951 
and 1952, and to the full amount required thereafter, for an expanded 
programme of public health services. These would include basic 
public health services ; maternal and child health services ; prevention 
and control of tuberculosis, venereal diseases, mental disorders, 
cancer, heart disease, and other diseases of high incidence or requiring 
specialised care ; health services for the aged, chronically ill, and 
industrial workers ; and training of personnel. States would submit 
public health plans for approval and then would receive Federal 
funds allotted on an equalisation basis, covering from one half to 
three fourths of the cost of their programmes. Several changes in 
the Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 1946 are also proposed 
by the Bill. 


The 1945 and 1947 health insurance Bills were not referred to the 
tax committees of Congress as previous social insurance Bills had 
been, since they contain no revenue-raising measure, but to the 
committees concerned with health legislation : the Senate Committee 
on Labor and Public Welfare (called the Committee on Education 
and Labor, prior to 1947) and the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The Senate Committee held extensive 
public hearings on the 1945 Bill from April to July 1946, and a 





1 Congressional Record, 20 May 1947, p. 5656. 
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subcommittee also held hearings on the 1947 Bill during June and 
July 1947. The printed record of the former hearings exceeded 
3,000 pages, more than 100 witnesses appearing before the Committee 
or submitting written statements. Numerous conflicting viewpoints 
have been presented at these hearings with respect to the health 
insurance Bill and the principles it embodies. In general, represent- 
atives of Federal executive departments and of labour organisations 
have testified in support of the health insurance Bills, while represent- 
atives of medical and hospital associations and of voluntary pre- 
payment plans (other than co-operative plans) have opposed them. 

The 1945 Bill was never reported out of committee and it expired 
with the final adjournment of the 79th Congress. The hearings on 
the 1947 measure ended shortly before the adjournment of the first 
session of the 80th Congress late in July 1947. Further hearings on 
health insurance and other health legislation were postponed until 
the reconvening of Congress in January 1948. 


Federal Grants for Persons with Low Income. 


In May 1946, Senator Taft introduced for himself and two other 
senators a National Health Bill proposing a series of health measures 
(S. 2143, 79th Congress). The Bill was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor, which took no action on it. It was reintro- 
duced in substantially the same form on 10 February 1947 by Senator 
Taft, for himself and three other members of the Republican Majority 
on the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare (S. 545, 
80th Congress). 

The 1947 Bill would create an independent National Health 
Agency of virtual cabinet status headed by a doctor of medicine. 
All activities of the Federal Government relating to health would be 
centralised in this agency excepting those of the Veterans Administra- 
tion and the armed services. The new agency would include separate 
constituent units dealing with public health, medical and hospital 
care services, dental care services, maternal and child health, health 
statistics and food and drug regulation. 

Perhaps the most important feature of the Bill is a proposed 
new system of Federal grants to the States to assist them in providing 
general health, hospital, and medical services to families and indivi- 
duals with a low income. To receive these grants, States would 
need within five years to establish programmes providing medical, 
surgical, and hospital services for all families and individuals having 
insufficient income to pay for such services. The State programmes 
would also be required to provide for periodic physical examinations 
of all children in elementary and secondary schools. The Bill would 
authorise States to contract with voluntary plans for the provision 
of these services and to pay premiums to such plans. Part of the 
cost of services received by persons able to pay in part for their 
medical care would have to be collected by the States from such 
persons. The Bill would authorise Federal appropriations for this 
programme of $200,000,000 annually during a period of five years, 
and provides for later congressional determination of subsequent 
authorisations. These appropriations would be allotted among 
States on the basis of population weighted by tax-paying ability. 
The Federal grant could not exceed 50 per cent. of expenditure on 
the programme in any State. 
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The Bill would also authorise Federal grants covering not more 
than one half of the cost of State programmes for the periodic 
dental examination of all schoolchildren; and grants for dental 
care for those schoolchildren or other individuals whose families 
have insufficient income to pay the entire cost thereof. Such grants 
are authorised for a five-year period, and would rise gradually from 
$8,000,000 to $20,000,000 annually. Treatment would include 
prophylaxis, filling, X-ray, extraction and related care but would 
exclude straightening. 

Other provisions of the Bill would provide $10,000,000 annually 
for the prevention and control of cancer, including grants and other 
assistance to States and localities for that purpose; establish a 
National Institute of Dental Research and provide funds for research 
and scholarships in dental health ; and explicitly require the Federal 
Government to withhold dues for voluntary prepayment health 
plans from salaries of Federal employees, if the latter so request, 
and to remit such deductions to the plans. 

A substantial proportion of the 16 days of hearings by a sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare 
in the summer of 1947, referred to above, was devoted to testimony 
regarding Senator Taft’s Bill. It received a good deal of support 
from some witnesses and was subjected to much criticism by others. 
In general, its proponents were opposed to the health insurance 
Bill summarised above while its critics endorsed the latter Bill. 
Further congressional action on the Taft Bill, as on the national 
health insurance Bill, was postponed until January 1948. 


Maternal and Child Health. 


Proposals to expand governmental programmes concerned with 
maternal and child health have been considered by congressional 
committees since the war, especially by the Senate Subcommittee 
on Wartime Health and Education. Senator Pepper, chairman of 
this subcommittee, introduced a Maternity and Child Welfare Bill 
in 1945 (S. 1318, 79th Congress), which proposed comprehensive 
pre-natal, obstetrical, and post-natal care for all mothers and children, 
irrespective of means, to be financed from general revenues. 
Some of the 1946 hearings of the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor were devoted to this Bill. 

The Committee took no action on the Bill, which expired with 
the 79th Congress, but in July 1946 it recommended to the Senate 
Finance Committee, then considering amendments to the Social 
Security Act, that appropriations for maternal and child health 
and welfare grants should be increased above their then existing 
level. This recommendation was adopted, and Public Law 719, 
approved on 10 August (Social Security Act Amendments of 1946), 
increased the authorisation for grants to States for maternal and 
child health and crippled children services from $9,690,000 to 
$18,500,000 annually. + 

A new maternal and child health Bill (S. 1714) was introduced 
by Senator Pepper on 24 July 1947, three days before Congress 
adjourned. It is similar to the 1945 Bill in various respects but 
embodies amendments recommended at hearings on the earlier Bill. 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 1-2, Jan.-Feb. 1947, p. 148. 
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It proposes grants to States for maternal and child health and 
crippled children services of $35,000,000 in the first year, $50,000,000 
in the second and third years, and of the full amount required 
thereafter. It has been referred to the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare for consideration in 1948. 

A Bill (S. 1290 and H.R. 1980) to provide grants-in-aid to the 
States for development of school health programmes was introduced 
on 15 May 1947. These programmes would include prevention, 
diagnosis, and treatment of physical and mental defects found in 
schoolchildren. Grants authorised would total $12,000,000 in ‘the 
first year and $18,000,000 in the second. Hearings were held on this 
Bill shortly before adjournment by a subcommittee of the House 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


Other Health Bills. 


Federal legislative action has also been taken since the war in 
several special sectors of the health field. On 13 August 1946, the 
President approved the Hospital Survey and Construction Act 
(P.L. 725) which authorises grants to States totalling $375,000,000 
for a five-year programme of hospital and health-centre construction. 
These funds are to be available at the rate of $75,000,000 annually 
for meeting one third of the cost of constructing facilities, with the 
remaining two thirds to be met from funds provided by State and 
local Governments or private non-profit organisations. Grants are 
allotted among States on the basis of population and per capita 
income, lower-income States thus receiving proportionately larger 
grants than wealthier States. To receive the grants, each State must 
first survey its existing facilities and needs and develop a plan for 
new facilities ; the Act authorises $3,000,000 to be allotted among 
States on a population basis to cover one third of the cost of such 
surveys and planning. No funds are provided by the Act for hospital 
maintenance or operation, and it requires assurance that funds for 
— purposes will be available before construction grants may be 
made. 

As noted above, the National Health Insurance and Public 
Health Bill of 1947 proposes an increase of Federal funds for hospital 
construction to $100,000,000 annually, extension of the duration 
of the programme to 10 years, deletion of the requirement that 
maintenance and operating funds must be assured in advance, 
and adjustment of the matching formula to permit Federal funds 
to cover up to three fourths of construction costs in low-income States. 

The National Mental Health Act (P.L. 487), approved 3 July 
1946, provides $7,500,000 for the establishment of a National 
Institute of Mental Health to serve as a national centre for the 
co-ordination of research on psychiatric disorders. An additional 
$10,000,000 annually in grants to States is also authorised, to assist 
them in research and the development of mental health services. 
Grants are also authorised to public and private educational institu- 
tions for training mental health personnel. 

The House Ways and Means Committee received testimony 
during the spring of 1946 on the Public Welfare Bill of 1946 (H.R. 
5686), introduced by Representative Forand, which incorporated 
proposals of the American Public Welfare Association concerning 
social assistance and welfare. An important feature of this Bill 
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was a@ provision authorising Federal grants to States to cover a part 
of the cost of payments to doctors and hospitals for care rendered 
to recipients of public assistance. This provision was not accepted 
by the Committee and it was not included in the 1946 amendments 
to the Social Security Act. 

Various other special health measures were before Congress in 
1946 and 1947. Among the proposals considered were Bills dealing 
with Federal support for research in dentistry, medicine, and science 
in general ; nutrition ; and control of stream and river pollution. 


Temporary Disability Insurance. 


Reference has been made above to the Wagner-Murray-Dingell 
Bill of 1945 (S. 1050 and H.R. 3293, 79th Congress) for a unified 
national social insurance system. One section of this Bill proposed the 
creation of a comprehensive scheme of cash benefits payable in case of 
loss of wages due to sickness, injury, or confinement for childbirth. 
These benefits were to be financed from joint contributions paid by 
workers and employers to the social insurance scheme as a whole. 
No action was taken by the 79th Congress on these benefit provisions. 

A substantially similar programme of temporary disability 
benefits is proposed in a new Bill introduced by Senators Murray 
and Wagner and Representative Dingell on 25 July 1947 (S. 1734 
and H.R. 4390). This Bill would establish a national system of 
unemployment and temporary disability insurance covering nearly 
all employed workers, including those in agriculture and domestic 
service. Cash sickness benefits would be payable up to 26 weeks 
in amounts ranging from $5 to $30 weekly, depending upon past 
wages and number of dependants. The Bill has been referred to the 
tax committees for consideration during the 1948 session of Congress. 

Legislation amending the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act to provide cash sickness benefits for railroad workers, including 
maternity benefits for women employees, was enacted by Congress 
in 1946 and approved by the President on 31 July (P.L. 572, 79th 
Congress). This is the first Government sickness benefit scheme in 
the United States having nation-wide applicability. 

Under this law, cash benefits have been paid since 1 July 1947 
during the disabling injury or sickness of a railroad employee, if he 
receives no wages during his disablement and submits a doctor’s 
certificate as to his disability. Provisions dealing with the waiting 
period, daily benefit rate, and maximum duration are substantially 
the same as for unemployment benefits for railroad employees. 
Maternity benefits may begin 57 days before the expected birth of 
the child and may extend for 116 days, or at least until 31 days after 
the birth. The daily maternity benefit rate is the same as for unem- 
ployment and sickness, except that for the first 14 days of benefit 
and the first 14 days after birth it is 14% times the regular rate. 
These sickness and maternity benefits as well as railroad unemploy- 
ment benefits are financed from a 3 per cent. contribution paid 
exclusively by employers of railroad workers. 

Hearings were held in the spring of 1947 by the House Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce on proposals to repeal the new 
social insurance legislation for railroad workers enacted in 1946. 
No action was taken on these before the adjournment of Congress 
in July. 
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Federal legislation was also enacted in 1946 (Social Security Act 
Amendments of 1946, P.L. 719) to permit States which have collected 
unemployment contributions from employees to withdraw equi- 
valent sums from their accounts in the Federal unemployment 
trust fund for use in payment of cash disability benefits. This law 
applies to nine States which have, at some time, collected employee 
contributions under their unemployment insurance laws. It will 
facilitate the financing of State temporary disability plans, recent 
legislative developments with respect to which are discussed below. 


RECENT STATE LEGISLATION 


Awakening American interest in the social and economic con- 
sequences of ill-health is also reflected in various types of legislation 
considered or adopted in recent years by State Governments. Much 
of this State action was taken after the war ended, or in the later 
stages of the war. No attempt is made here to catalogue system- 
atically the details of action by the 48 States. Instead, a general 
description is presented of fields in which States have been active, 
the general pattern of action followed, and the prevalence of various 
types of measure. 


Medical Care. 


Bills proposing State systems of health insurance have been 
introduced in a number of State legislatures in recent years. Concern 
regarding the adequacy of medical care now received by residents of 
their States has led a number of the legislatures to provide for in- 
vestigation of the problem. In some cases, the initiative for these 
enquiries has come from the executive branch of the State Govern- 
ment. Some of these studies have dealt with problems of medical 
care in relation to the whole population of the State ; others have 
been concerned only with special segments of the population, such 
as the indigent. Actual statutes have provided the frame of reference 
of the committees or commissions set up in some States, whilst in 
other States the studies are sponsored by committees of the legislature 
or by a simple resolution of one or both chambers. 

Among the States where studies have been ordered by action of 
the legislature to investigate one or another aspect of medical care 
are three of the most populous States : New York, Illinois, and Cali- 
fornia. In California, measures to establish a contributory State- 
wide system of health insurance have been recommended by the 
Governor both in 1945 and 1947, and have received extensive 
consideration by the legislature ; they have never reached the stage 
of final enactment, however. The 1947 plan would have made medical 
and hospital services available to all California workers covered by 
the system, when they were considered to be sufficiently ill to require 
hospitalisation. It called for a contribution of one per cent. of wages 
each from employees and employers. The proposal was tabled in 
committee in May 1947. Studies have also been set up under statu- 
tory or legislative sponsorship in Rhode Island, Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, South Carolina, North Carolina, Florida, Alabama, 
and Colorado. 

It is too early to attempt to assess the probable trend of State 
legislation concerning medical care during the coming years. Much 
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will depend, of course, upon the nature and scope of such national 
legislation as may eventually be passed by the Federal Congress. 


Hospitals. 


A great majority of the State legislatures have enacted laws 
within the past few years providing for State-wide surveys of existing 
hospital facilities and of the need for additional facilities. A number 
of these laws also contain provisions relating to the administration of 
State-wide programmes for the construction of hospitals and public 
health facilities. State legislative action in this field was stimulated 
in considerable measure by the introduction and enactment by 
Congress of the Hospital Survey and Construction Act of 1946, 
discussed above. 


Regulation of Prepayment Medical Care Plans. 


Reference has been made above to the rapid growth during the 
war of voluntary plans for the prepayment of medical costs. This 
growth was most marked in the case of the Blue Cross hospitalisation 
plans, such plans having been extended to many new communities. 
Expansion of the membership of voluntary plans has continued since 
the war, especially among middle-income families. A recent study 
indicates that 25,000,000 persons were members of families enrolled 
in Blue Cross hospitalisation plans in 1946, and that about 10,000,000 
individuals were covered under prepayment medical care plans at 
the end of 1946.1 

These voluntary plans are usually incorporated under State laws 
dealing either with non-profit organisations and co-operatives 
generally, or with hospital service plans or non-profit medical care 
corporations in particular. A recent tabulation indicates that 
36 legislatures have adopted statutes dealing with hospital plans 
while 29 have enacted legislation with respect to medical service 
plans, much of it in the latter part of or since the war.? An out- 
standing characteristic noted in recent State Acts relating to non- 
profit medical care corporations is that many of them restrict 
incorporation and supervision of plans to groups of which a majority 
or all members are doctors. It is pointed out that this type of legis- 
lation tends to place the development of prepayment plans largely 
in the hands of the medical profession and State or county medical 
societies, with resulting effects on the scope of services provided 
and on the type of practice; little influence on the design and 
administration of the plans is left to subscribers.* 


Temporary Disability Insurance. 


There has been extensive consideration of cash sickness benefit 
legislation by State legislatures in the United States in recent 
years. By the end of 1946, Bills relating to this type of social insurance 
had been considered by the legislatures of 21 States ; and further 
attention was devoted to it in a number of States during 1947 
legislative sessions. The progress of such legislation thus far has 





1 Budgeting the Costs of Illness, by H. L. Puumuiey (National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1947). 

* Cf. “ Recent State Legislation Concerning Prepayment Medical Care”, by 
Margaret C. Kiem, Social Security Bulletin (Washington), Jan. 1947, pp. 10-16. 


3 Ibid. 
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varied among the States from the mere initiation of preliminary 
studies in some States to committee consideration or floor debate 
on specific Bills in others and the actual enactment of legislation 
in two States. There is evidence that State interest in temporary 
disability insurance is growing. 

The first State to place a scheme on its statute books was 
Rhode Island ; its law was passed in 1942 and payment of benefits 
began in April 1943. California enacted a temporary disability 
insurance law in 1946 and benefits under it became payable on 
1 December of the same year. 

These two State laws, as well as most of the proposals being 
considered by legislatures of other States, integrate administration 
of sickness benefits very closely with that of unemployment benefits. 
The same benefit formula is used, the same agency administers 
both benefit schemes, the same workers are covered, and one set 
of wage records is maintained for both schemes. Employee con- 
tributions originally levied as a part of the unemployment insurance 
law serve to finance sickness benefits both in Rhode Island and 
California ; the current contribution rate in both States is one per 
cent. of taxable wages. To receive benefits in Rhode Island, which 
uses a calendar-year base period, disabled claimants must have 
been employed or registered for work at an employment office 
within 6 months before the weeks for which they claim benefit. 
California uses an individual benefit year and base period, and 
requires employment or registration within the past 3 months. 

An important issue facing State legislatures has been whether 
to allow commercial insurance carriers to participate in the temporary 
disability programme, or whether to provide for benefits to be paid 
exclusively by the State out of a State fund. The Rhode Island 
statute follows the latter procedure. That of California permits 
workers to “ contract out”, by electing exemption from the pay- 
roll tax if their employer is insured with a private commercial 
insurer under a plan approved by the State social insurance agency. 
In New Jersey, where there was extended legislative consideration 
of temporary disability insurance in 1946, a State Commission 
went still further by recommending that employers be permitted 
to choose between insurance underwritten by commercial carriers 
or self-insurance. 


Unemployment Benefits. 


Several States have recently enacted legislation somewhat related 
to sickness insurance but applicable only to unemployment benefits. 
These laws modify the “ able to work ” requirement for such benefits, 
by providing that a claimant shall not be deemed ineligible for 
unemployment benefit by reason of illness or disability occurring 
after registry for work if he has not refused a job that, except for 
his disability, would have been suitable. The Idaho and Tennessee 
legislatures passed such laws in 1947, following enactment of similar 
amendments in Maryland, Nevada, and Montana in 1945. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


The preceding discussion affords a general picture of recent 
legislative developments in matters of health in the United States. 
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The record of post-war measures affecting the protection which 
United States workers and their families have against the hazard 
of ill-health would not be complete, however, without brief reference 
to health provisions which have been incorporated in various recent 
collective bargaining agreements. 

A considerable number of employer-financed health and welfare 
plans had been included in such agreements during the war, in lieu 
of wage increases restricted by the stabilisation programme. A 
collective agreement signed in May 1946 between the United Mine 
Workers and the Government, which had taken over the mines 
following a 7-week work stoppage, created two welfare funds through 
which medical and hospital services and sickness and other benefits 
were to be provided ; these funds were to be financed from wage 
deductions and a 5 cents royalty on every ton of coal mined. These 
provisions were retained in the settlement between the union and 
the mine operators when the mines were turned back to the latter 
in July 1947, but with the royalty increased to 10 cents per ton. 

The 1946 coal agreement stimulated attempts by other unions 
to have health and welfare plans included in their contracts with 
employers. According to the Department of Labor, 1,250,000 workers 
were covered by health benefit agreements in the early part of 
1947.4 The great majority of them were employed in coal mining, 
textile, and clothing industries. Most of the plans provide for 
cash sickness benefits and cover hospital and surgical expenses. 
Few of them, however, make provision for preventative care or cover 
workers’ dependants. Health centres which serve as clinics for 
ambulatory patients have been set up under union-employer agree- 
ments in some cities. 

Inclusion by United States trade unions of demands for health 
provisions in collective bargaining negotiations is probably due, in 
considerable measure, to the absence of comprehensive social 
insurance legislation. The extent and direction of the future growth 
of these industry plans will be much influenced, therefore, by future 
developments in such legislation. The provision in the recently 
enacted Taft-Hartley legislation prohibiting employers’ payments 
to a union health and welfare fund unless the employer shares in 
its control will also influence the form of future plans. 


The extensive consideration already given in the United States 
to proposed health measures, and the proposals which will 
be pending before Congress in 1948, would appear to suggest 
that new legislation of some type will be enacted. Whether it will 
be comprehensive or piecemeal, social insurance or public assistance, 
Federal or State, remains to be seen. Although the United States 
is now enjoying an unprecedented level of national income, families 
have not lost their fear of either the wage loss resulting from 
sickness or the sudden heavy burden of medical care costs. Hence, 
United States efforts to find a workable solution to the economic 
problems of ill-health will undoubtedly continue. 








1 Monthly Labor Review, Feb. 1947, p. 191. 





INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEES 


Rehabilitation of the Disabled in Mining 


Industries 


The Coal Mines Committee of the International Labour Organisation 
at its second session in 1947 adopted a resolution inviting the Inter- 
national Labour Office to study with particular care the problem of 
developing adequate vocational training for miners no longer able to 
follow their former occupation in the mines, whatever the cause and 
origin of their disability... The article below is based on data from 
Czechoslovakia, Great Britain, the Union of South Africa and the 
United States of America, countries in which mining is an essential 
part of industrial life, concerning the different kinds of injuries common 
in mining industries, the duration of medical treatment, the degree of 
permanent invalidity, and the existing rehabilitation facilities in the 
countries concerned. On the analysis of these data it is intended to 
base more intensive studies of the rehabilitation of miners.* 


ACCIDENTS IN MINING INDUSTRIES 


There are several reasons for giving special attention to the 
consequences of accidental injuries incurred by workers in mining 
industries and to the possibilities of rehabilitating the disabled 
miner. 

The accident rate in mining has been proved to be higher than 
in other industries ; in all probability, mining accidents are of a 





1 Cf. “Second Session of the I.L.0. Coal Mines Committee ”, International 

Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, pp. 404-409. 
_ * The rehabilitation of persons disabled by occupational diseases has not been 
in this study, as it would call for extensive discussion of problems related 
to silicosis and pneumoconiosis, such as medical examination, hygienic conditions 
(dust control) and other labour problems, on which a unanimous opinion does not 
yet exist. Furthermore, as medical examination, treatment and rehabilitation for 
silicotic and pneumoconiotic miners are so different from those for orthopaedic 
cases, it appeared preferable to deal with victims of accidents as a separate group 
in this article. 

* For previous articles on the rehabilitation of disabled workers, see “The 
Medical Rehabilitation of the Disabled”, by H. A. de Borer, International Labour 
Review, Vol. LIV, Nos. 1-2, Jul One, SOU, pp. 29-36, and “ The Placement of 
Disabled Workers ”, idem, Vol. LVL os. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, pp. 583-542. 
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more serious character and result in greater permanent disability, 
which in turn presents more serious difficulties in the replacement 
of the disabled miner. Because of the nature of his work, which is 
internationally recognised as “ heavy” or “ very heavy ” manual 
labour, the miner with a physical disability will naturally encounter 
greater difficulty in readjusting himself to his previous work, or to 
other occupations in the pit. There are several types of work in 
mining industries which are regarded as skilled or highly skilled, for 
example, “face-work ” and other occupations in which long expe- 
rience with the typical equipment for underground mining develops 
special abilities. The disabled miner with these special technical 
qualifications would not easily find a job outside of the mining 
industry in which he would also be regarded as a skilled labourer, 
and paid accordingly ; on the other hand, the mining industry needs 
the technical knowledge and experience even of the disabled worker, 
so long as there is a possibility of re-establishing him in work in 
which he can carry out his duties in accordance with his technical 
skill and his physical condition, without endangering himself or his 
fellow-workers. For this reason it is necessary to give the disabled 
miner as complete medical treatment as possible, and to provide him 
with training in order to restore completely his physical capacities. 
It is sometimes necessary to provide additional vocational training 
for occupations in or around the pit, where his previous experience 
would be a considerable advantage in his new job. A survey of 
accidents in two countries in which mining plays an important part 
in economic life may suffice to indicate the extent of the problems in 
this field (table I). 


TABLE I. ACCIDENT RATES IN MINING AND OTHER INDUSTRIES 

















1938 | Mining Industry Railways | 
Non-fatal Fatal Fatal Fatal | 

a a . 
Great Britain .... | 189.29 } 1.24 * 0.112 0.38% | 
United States.... | 171.864 3.38 5 0.19 ? 0.49% | 
| —s 











Source: I.L.0.: Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1943-1944 (Montreal, 1945). 

* Rate per man-year of 300 days, incapacity of over 3 days. 

? Rate per man-year of 300 days. 

* Rate per 1,000 employees. 

* Rate per man-year of 2,100 hours, incapacity of over 1 day. 

* Rate per man-year of 2,100 hours. 

Material supplied by four countries in which mining is an im- 
portant part of industrial life has made it possible to show the 
importance of different kinds of injuries common in mining industries 
in relation to the period of medical treatment and the degree of 
permanent invalidity. As the basic material is not entirely compar- 
able, the data for each country is analysed separately below. 


Czechoslovakia 


For Moravia-Silesia the distribution of injuries over the various 
parts of the body is shown in table II. Temporary disability is 
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highest in injuries of the fingers and the lower limbs. These accidents, 
resulting in temporary incapacity, without any degree of permanent 
invalidity, account for the majority of finger and leg injuries, namely 
82.4 and 85.8 per cent. respectively. Finger injuries causing less 
than 50 per cent. permanent disability also account for a high 
percentage of injuries in this group, but are only a small proportion 
of all injuries to the fingers (17.3 per cent.). 
Of total injuries causing less than 50 per cent. permanent 
disability, 24.6 per cent. are leg injuries. Leg injuries in this group 
represent 13.7 per cent. of all leg injuries. It must be borne in mind 
that no differentiation is made between injuries of the foot and 
those of the leg. It is likely that very many of the injuries generally 
reported under this heading consist of minor injuries to the foot, as 
is shown in the tables for Great Britain and South Africa, and that 
the figure of 24.6 per cent. will apply to the more serious injuries 
of the leg and will comprise mostly fracture cases and other 
complications. 
Injuries of the spine and pelvis show a high relative severity, as 
53.8 per cent. of all such injuries result in permanent disability 


TABLE II. MORAVIA-SILESIA : 


DISTRIBUTION OF ACCIDENT INJURIES OVER VARIOUS PARTS OF THE BODY 
AND DEGREE OF DISABILITY, 1936-1938 
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eee 1,667| 34.6| 82.4 350| 33.8 | 17.3 | 6 | 143! 08 | 2,028 
eee 328 6.8 | 84.1 61 59/157 | 1 | 2.4 | 0.2 390 
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Leg binsnctwdcuted 1,596; 33.1 | 85.8 255| 24.6 | 13.7 9 | 21.3 | 0.5 | 1,860 
Head (except eye | | 
injuries)........ 267 5.6 | 78.5 70 | 6.9 | 20.6 3 | 7.1 | 0.9 340 
i a 99 2.0 | 69.2 43 4.1 | 30.1 1 | an | 0.7 143 
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under 50 per cent. This group is very important, since persons with 
such disability, although considerably limited in their physical 
capacities, retain employment possibilities which cannot be neglected. 

Injuries resulting in the highest degree of permanent disability 
(50-100 per cent.) comprise only a very small part of the total 
number of injuries (0.7 per cent.) ; here, also, injuries of the leg, 
spine and pelvis rank highest. 

The conclusions to be drawn from these figures are that in all 
disabling injuries the highest frequency is found in the groups 
comprising the legs, spine and pelvis. It may therefore be assumed 
that, among the partially disabled, those individuals with impaired 
locomotion will form the most important group. 

The period of temporary incapacity of those who return to full- 
time work reaches an average, in the highest groups, of 42.5 days 
and 49.9 days, respectively, for injuries of the head and of the spine 
and pelvis (table III). According to general medical criteria, there 
will not be many cases of fracture among these groups, as the average 
duration of treatment of such types of injury would be more than 
six weeks. Although no diagnosis is given, it is obvious that most 
of these cases are non-skeletal injuries. 

Injured persons with permanent disability under 50 per cent. 
form the most important group, as these persons should be able to 
return to work, and the possibility exists that, through adequate 
rehabilitation measures, the period of disability and the degree of 


TABLE III. CZECHOSLOVAKIA : 


AVERAGE NUMBER OF DAYS OF TREATMENT IN CASES 
OF TOTAL TEMPORARY DISABILITY, 1936-1938 
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invalidity can be reduced. The average duration of treatment for 
these injuries varies between 6 and 26 weeks, the longest periods 
being shown for spine-pelvis injuries, head injuries and leg injuries. 
Although injuries of the chest and abdomen show a relatively long 
period of recovery, they represent only a minority of the total number 
of cases, and are therefore not taken into account. It may therefore 
be assumed that injuries of the head and organs of locomotion are 
the most important groups. 

Persons with injuries resulting in incapacity of over 50 per cent. 
are generally so seriously handicapped that, at the present time, 
their re-establishment in regular employment is not considered very 
likely. They do not, therefore, represent a very important group in 
relation to rehabilitation. 


Great Britain 


The information obtained from the British Ministry of Fuel and 
Power consists of a classification of the number of injuries in the 
mines operated under the Coal Mines Act, according to the period 
of disablement and the nature of the injury received, for the years 
1938 and 1945. Only accidents with a disability of 3 days and more 
are reported. The period of disability is surveyed in table IV. 


‘TABLE IV. GREAT BRITAIN : 


PERIOD OF DISABILITY IN COAL MINES IN 1938 AND 1945 
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17,3382 | 15.5 


25,859 | 23.2 
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4,751 | 47.5 
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17,950 
88,227 
73,721 
16,772 
4,004 
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1,866 
8,577 
8,013 
2,054 

480 


94 





11.6 
22.2 
49.8 
12.8 

8.0 


0.6 








Tables IV and V show that there are no essential differences in 
the affection of the various parts of the body between the periods of 
disability in underground and surface work ; in other words, although 
the number of accidents in surface work is smaller than the number 
of accidents underground, the distribution of severity with respect 
to the kind of disability is the same. Similarly, there are no-essential 
differences between 1938 and 1945. 
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TABLE V. GREAT BRITAIN : 
ACCIDENTS IN MINING INDUSTRIES IN 1938 INT 
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With respect to the period of incapacity according to the injured 
part of the body, the figures for underground and surface work are 
combined, as they are proportionately similar, and the combination 
thus gives more reliable results for the smaller groups. The figures 
for 1945 are so similar to those for 1938 that an analysis of the 1938 
data (table VI) will suffice for this survey. Of all injuries, 85 per cent. 
show a period of disability of 6 weeks or less, 14.5 per cent. a period ! 
of disability between 6 and 26 weeks, and only 0.5 per cent. a period ‘ 
of over 26 weeks. Hand injuries, which also include finger injuries, 
represent once more the highest figure in the short-term disability 
group (32.25 per cent.). In the group of hand injuries, the short- 
term cases constitute the largest proportion (86.6 per cent.). Foot 
injuries of the short-term type represent 11.42 per cent. of the short- 
term disability group and 84 per cent. of al] foot injuries. 

Fractures of the arm, leg and spine-pelvis occur only in small 
percentages in the short-term disability group: they have their 





major representation in the disability group of 6 to 26 weeks (75.4 per , 
cent., 76.2 per cent., and 64.6 per cent., respectively, of all such ti 
injuries). Hand, leg and foot injuries occur in the largest numbers in E 
this disability group, but the hand injuries are few in number in (1 
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TABLE VI. 


GREAT BRITAIN : 
INJURIES IN MINES UNDER COAL MINES ACT AND PERIODS OF DISABILITY IN 1938 
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The data provided by the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sioner at Pretoria take into account, as do all labour statistics in 
the Union of South Africa, the different working conditions of (a) 
European, Asiatic and coloured workers, and (b) Native workers 
(tables VII and VIII). Accidents to Native workers resulting in a 
loss of less than 14 days are not included in the figures provided. 


Union of South Africa 





The importance of injuries of the organs of locomotion is ex- 
pressed in the fact that foot, leg, spine-pelvis and back injuries 
represent together 43.28 per cent. of all injuries in the 6 to 26-week 
incapacity group and 56.86 per cent. of all injuries in the over 
26-week incapacity group. 

Thus, in Great Britain as in Moravia-Silesia, the highest incidence 
of minor injury is found in finger injuries, and the most severe 
injuries with respect to the period of incapacity are those of the 
organs of locomotion. 


are 
I ll ul ws | 
Total 
Part of body 3 days - 6 weeks 6 weeks - 26 weeks over 26 weeks | | 
injured | 
Per Per Per Per Per Per 
Number | cent. |cent.of| Number | cent. |cent.of/ Number | cent. |cent.of| Number 
of I | group of II | group of III| group 
j | 
ie. cenuenes | 34,312 | $2.25) 86.6 5,226 | 29.68 13.2 95 |15.52 0.2 | 39,633 | 
Arm: injury...... | 8,788 | 8.52) 86.7; 1,826 | 7.55) 18.1 28 3.76) 0.2, 10,137 | 
fracture ....| 77 | 0.08} 21.8} 272 | 1.55754) 12 | 1.96) 33, 361) 
| } 
{ Leg : injury....... 17,569 | 17.03) 82.3; 3,682 | 20.97) 17.2 129 = 21.08} 0.5 21,380 | 
fracture ..... 28 | 0.02) 5.3 404 | 2.30) 76.2 98 | 16.01| 18.5 5380 | 
| 
PRS. is tide cais 11,788 | 11.42) 84.0| 2,209 | 12.58) 15.7 87 | 6.04) 0.3/| 14,304 
Head (except eye | | 
injuries)........! 7,004 | 6.78) 89.8 683 | 3.89 8.8 32 5.28) 04) 7,719 | 
j | 
Bye............-| 5,664/| 5.49| 89.8; 624 | 3.57| 9.7| 31 | 5.07] 0.5| 6,819 
| | 
Spine and pelvis. . .' 6/ —/| 62 62 | 0.36) 64.6 28 ill 29.2 96 | 
] } 
ae 9,123 | 8.84) 87.5; 1,240 | 7.07) 12.0 56 | _ 0.5 10,419 | 
ices wisclaitand 8,841 | 8.57; 82.2) 1,840 | 10.48) 17.1 71 «| 11.60) 0.7| 10,752 
ee 3 em Seed Peed 
| | 
Total 103,200 | 100.0) 85.0 | 17,568 | 100.0) 14.5 612 | 100.0) 0.5 121,880 | 
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As regards accidents to non-Native workers, 91 per cent. belong 
to the group with 0 to 20 per cent. permanent disability, a degree 
which will not interfere seriously with employment. Finger injuries 
and leg injuries occur here as the largest groups (35.1 and 23.1 per 
cent. respectively). These injuries also represent the majority of 
all finger injuries (96.46 per cent.) and of all leg injuries (90.45 per 
cent.) resulting in permanent disability. Foot and head injuries are 
both represented in this disability group only. 

Leg injuries represent 25 per cent. of all such injuries causing 
disability of 20 to 50 per cent. It is notable that spine-pelvis injuries 
show a remarkably low figure, both in relation to total injuries 
resulting in disability of this type and to total spine-pelvis injuries. 

Another remarkable fact is the high incidence of eye injuries 
(25 per cent. of all injuries) in the 20 to 50 per cent. disability group. 
The eye injuries in this group comprise 17.5 per cent. of all eye 
injuries. 





TABLE VII. SOUTH AFRICA: 
ACCIDENTS TO NON-NATIVE WORKERS AND DEGREE OF PERMANENT DISABILITY IN wf a 






































I II III 
Disability Disability Disability 
Part of body 0-20 per cent. 20-50 per cent. 50-100 per cent. 
injured 
Num- | Per cent. | Per cent. | Num-/| Per cent.| Per cent. | Num-| Per cent. | Per cent. 
ber of I of group | ber of II |of group| ber of Ill of group 
Fingers .......... 245 35.1 96.46 9 16.1 3.54 | — _- — 
0 ee 40 5.7 86.96 6 10.7 13.04 —_— — — 
ee 63 9.0 88.73 5 8.9 7.04 3 — | 4.23 
TAB. ccccccccccces 161 23.1 90.45 14 25.0 7.86 3 — | 1.69 
a ee 44 6.3 | 100.00 a —_ — — _ — 
Head .. 
ee 32 4.6 | 100.00 — — — — — — | 
Eye . 
BFS ccccccscccces 64 9.2 80.00 14 25.0 17.50 2 ~-- 2.50 ; 
Spine a: 
Spine and pelvis... 19 2.7 82.60 2 3.6 8.70 2 — 8.70 
Chest ar 
Chest and abdomen 12 1.7 92.31 | — os — 1 — 7.69 
er 3 0.4 — 1 1.8 — — _— - 
| 
Multiple. ......... 15 2.2 68.18 5 8.9 22.73 2 — 9.09 
Tetal....| 698 | 100.0 | 91.00 | 56 | 100.0 7.30 | 13 — 1.70 | 76 






































Similar conclusions may be drawn from the data concerning 
accidents to Natives. Among the Natives, there is again a prepon- 
derance of finger injuries ; these represent 56 per cent. of all injuries 
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in the 0 to 20 per cent. disability group while 98.16 per cent. of all 
finger injuries with permanent disability occur in this group. Leg 
injuries represent large groups in the three classes of permanent 
disability, and foot, leg, spine-pelvis and back injuries, comprising 
injuries of the organs of locomotion, form 25.8 per cent. of all in- 
juries in the 20 to 50 per cent. disability group and 51.1 per cent. of 
all injuries in the 50 to 100 per cent. disability group. The prepon- 
derance of injuries of the organs of locomotion is also apparent in 
mine accidents in the Union of South Africa. 

The incidence of eye injuries among Native miners is quite 
remarkable, and especially so in the 20 to 50 per cent. disability 
group (table VIII). Here they represent 39.5 per cent. of total 
injuries and 31.44 per cent. of all permanent disability eye injuries. 
There is no explanation given in the material provided for the 
occurrence of this rate, which is even more pronounced for Native 
than for non-Native miners in South Africa. 


TABLE VIII. SOUTH AFRICA : 
NATIVE WORKERS AND DEGREE OF PERMANENT DISABILITY IN 1943 





13 

















I II Ill 
Disability Disability Disability Total 
Part of body 0-20 per cent. 20-50 per cent. 50-100 per cent. 
injured . 
Num- | Percent. | Percent. | Num- | Percent Per Num-| Per cent. = 
“| cent. cent. | Number 
ber of I of group ber of II of group ber of III of group 

PD s-cacccesen 5,827 56.0 98.16 96 19.6 | 1.77 + 4.3 0.07 5,427 

ee 223 2.4 92.91 16 3.3 | 6.67 1 1.1 0.42 240 

vide cnneeeade 642 6.8 91.98 40 8.2 | 5.73 16 17.4 2.29 698 

ccinbunns sree 1,759 18.4 92.00 115 23.5 | 6.00 38 41.3 2.00 1,912 

Ww intiedes aves 384 4.0 98.71 4 0.8 | 1.03 1 1.1 0.26 389 

TD scRkGinle oath 215 2.3 97.28 4+ 0.8 | 1.81 2 2.1 0.91 221 

eee 415 4.4 67.26 194 89.5 |31.44 8 8.8 1.30 617 

Spine and pelvis. .. 225 2.3 94.14 7 1.3 | 2.93 7 7.6 2.93 239 

Chest and abdomen 99 1.0 | 100.00 — — — =: —- -- 99 

Tinie eee. ce 380 0.38 93.76 1 0.2 | 3.12 1 1.1 3.12 82 

Multiple ban hese 201 2.1 87.76 14 2.8 | 6.12 14 15.2 6.12 229 
-——— — Py 

Total ....| 9,520 100.0 94.23 491 100.0 | 4.86 92 100.0 | 91.00 | 10,103 









































Conclusions 


Statistics concerning accidental injuries to various parts of the 
body among workers in mining industries present two remarkable 


facts. 


First, in short-term disabilities, there is a preponderance of 
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injuries of the fingers and of the feet. Because of the short period of 
disability, these must be regarded as minor injuries. However, they 
play an important role.in the large number of man-days lost through 
incapacity for work. The employability of these patients is not 
seriously involved after cure of the injury. Improved medical 
treatment—especially the widespread use of penicillin in the fight 
against infection—may help to shorten the periods of unemployment 
due to these types of injury. 

The second important observation which can be made from a 
study of this material is that injuries resulting in a considerable 
degree of permanent disability involve mostly the organs of loco- 
motion : foot, leg, spine-pelvis and back. This observation leads to 
two conclusions : 

(a) Measures for medical and convalescent treatment should be 
directed towards these types of injury and should provide especially 
for physical restoration of these particular parts of the body. In 
exercise and corrective treatment, attention should be given to the 
needs of these patients ; improvement of motion in ankle, knee and 
hip joints should be an essential part of the programme for convales- 
cent treatment and the equipment of after-care clinics should be 
adjusted to this programme. 


(6) It will not be possible to restore all these patients to complete 
physical fitness, and it must be expected that there will be a consider- 
able number of patients with impaired locomotion prow | the partly 
disabled, who will apply for full or part-time work after being cured 
of injuries due to accident. 


ACCIDENT RISKS IN VARIOUS OCCUPATIONS 
IN THE MINING INDUSTRY 


The accident incidence rates for the different occupations 
places of work and kinds of accident may be regarded as an indic- 
ation of the hazardous risks inherent in these occupations and loca- 
lities. These rates should constitute one of the factors to be considered 
in the replacement of the physically handicapped miner, since there 
appears to be justification for taking into account industrial accident 
risks when considering employment possibilities in order to avoid 
the placement of the physically handicapped in extremely dangerous 
work. 

Although the distribution of accidents, according to the period 
of disability, does not show any essential difference between under- 
ground and surface work, and the distribution of the affected parts 
of the body is practically the same for both types of work in a suffi- 
cient number of cases, there are real differences in the accident 
incidence for underground and surface work. Furthermore, the 
analysis of accidents, according to their nature, shows the influence 
of the type of work and of certain areas of work in the pit on the 
frequency of accidents and their severity. 

In table IX, accidents in the four countries under survey are 
listed according to their causes. For division into groups, the United 
States coal mining accidents statistics are used as a basis, and the 
data of the other countries are compiled in the same way to the 
fullest extent possible. Lack of uniformity in the material provided 
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makes it impossible to calculate rates which are completely compar- 
able, but as far as possible rates are calculated on the basis of 100,000 
man-days. For Great Britain, rates are given per 100,000 man-shifts. 
For Czechoslovakia it was possible to calculate the percentage of 
each cause only in relation to the total number of accidents. Accord- 
ing to both these methods these tables show roughly that the highest 
incidence of accidents is due to falling rock, roof, etc., and to trans- 
port. Where separate figures have been provided for underground 
and surface work, it is shown that the accident rate for underground 
work is about 2.4 to 3 times as high as the rate for surface work. 


REHABILITATION FACILITIES 


The information reported to the International Labour Office with 
respect to rehabilitation measures for injured miners indicates an 
increasing interest in this subject. The following statements have 
been made by the authorities concerning existing and proposed 
measures and regulations. 


Czechoslovakia 


Moravia-Silesia. The Industrial Accident Insurance Institution 
in the province of Moravia-Silesia in Brno established in 1932 a 
special Industrial Accident Hospital. The purpose of this hospital, 
which is managed and financed by the Institution, is to mitigate the 
consequences of industrial accidents and to reduce the period of 
working incapacity following injury by means of special treatment 
and rehabilitation measures without regard to the costs of treatment 


and after-treatment care. 

In principle, workmen are treated in this hospital as long as they 
are deemed capable of regaining working capacity. They are treated 
either as in-patients or out-patients, but rehabilitation treatment is 
given mainly on the out-patient basis. The convalescents receive at 
the rehabilitation station of the hospital physical treatment in the 
form of special gymnastics under medical supervision. General 
physical and mental recreation is left to care at home at present, 
but the Industrial Accident Insurance Institution intends to establish 
for those convalescing from injuries, as well as those suffering from 
occupational diseases, special convalescent stations which will 
ensure efficient physical and mental recreation in an appropriate 
environment. 

The Industrial Accident Hospital accommodates 150 in-patients, 
and its annual capacity is about 5,000. The yearly number of out- 
patients is approximately 14,000. The average number of out- 
patients attending the rehabilitation station is between 30 and 40 
daily. The Institution decided, therefore, to establish a new, modern 
Rehabilitation Institute to be connected with the hospital and 
equipped with all the necessary apparatus for new methods of work, 
as, for instance, a gymnasium, hydro-, mechano- and electro-therapy 
apparatus, vocational training shops, and rooms for recreational 
games. The Institute will also provide, through its instructors, a 
thorough occupational therapy programme. Moreover it will exercise 
an integrating influence on the manner of re-employing convalescents 
in individual undertakings which hitherto had been decided upon 
only by the management of the undertaking concerned and its 
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TABLE IX. NON-FATAL INJURIES IN MINING INDUS" 





United States South Africa 1943 
1942 





Non-Natives Natives 





Cause of accident 


Rate per ‘i Rate per Rate per 
100,000 — 100,000 | Number* | 100,000 
man-days man-days man-days 








Fall of roof, etc 15.51 1,553 13.24 6,384 


Fall of material 2.61 949 8.09 
3.06 16.02 


10.91 2.97 


4.38 





Stepping on nails 0.48 
Striking against objects 1.14 
Transport (mine-cars). 
Explosions 0.60 
Electricity 1.05 
5.50 


2.60 





60.95 


25.31 





52.72 6,913 59.04 





























1 Incapacity more than 1 day. ‘Incapacity more than 14 days ; 


physician. There will also be set up, within the framework of the 
Institute, a medical commission, which will decide which of the 
invalids should be retrained and will propose suitable new employ- 
ment for these persons or, as the case may be, suggest that they be 
transferred to special State institutions.’ 


Prague. The Accident Insurance Institution in Prague carries out 
rehabilitation measures in co-operation with the Jedli¢ka Institute, 
but miners do not benefit by this scheme. Rehabilitation treatment 
for victims of industrial accidents is provided by the insurance 
institutions, which, however, are not authorised to enforce compulsory 
participation on the part of disabled persons. 





1 Statement by Professor Vladimir Novak, Director of the Industrial Accident 
Hospital " 
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MINING § INDUSTRIES, ACCORDING TO CAUSES OF ACCIDENTS 





Czechoslovakia 





Great Britain 
1945 


Meise | __ Prague 1045 tovehie 





Num- 
ber ¢ 


Num- 


oo tage of 


Percen- 
total 


Percen- Percen- 
tage of — tage of 
total total 





42.80 3,102 51.3 248 24.0 74 31.1 

12 0.2 
280 4.7 
961 16.0 


264 4.4 


66,194 





163,101 





17,958 





181,059 


























* Incapacity more than 3 days. ‘ Incapacity more than 28 days. 


Slovakia. So far as Slovakia is concerned, there is no legal basis 
for the provision of rehabilitation treatment, and the activities in that 
province are limited to medical care and cash benefits. The draft 
Bill concerning accident insurance in Slovakia, which is now being 
prepared, will partly solve this problem, especially by providing 
efficient protection against accidents and by providing for the 
employment of disabled persons. 


Great Britain 


In Great Britain organised efforts are being made to restore the 
victims of accidents in mining industries as much as possible to 
productive employment. 

A statement of the Health and Welfare Branch of the Ministry 
of Fuel and Power, communicated in March 1947 to the International 
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Labour Office, describes the activities of the Mines Medical Service. 
The Mines Medical Service of the Ministry of Fuel and Power was 
established in 1942 as part of the reorganisation of the coal mining 
industry. There are eight mines medical officers distributed through- 
out the coalfields of Great Britain, with a Chief Mines Medical 
Officer and his deputy stationed at headquarters ; their chief function 
is to maintain the health of the miner (as regards accidents and 
industrial disease) in so far as it may be affected by his occupation. 
They devote all possible time to professional activities at mines, 
and work in connection with hospitals, rehabilitation centres and 
other institutions to which the miners go for treatment; special 
attention is given to the causes of industrial diseases, and to measures 
for their prevention or alleviation. 

The measures taken include an initial clinical examination of all 
new entrants to coal mining (recently extended to include an X-ray 
examination for those in South Wales), as a statutory obligation. 
In addition, a scheme for improved medical service at the mines, 
providing for up-to-date medical treatment centres staffed by State 
registered nurses, under the supervision of colliery doctors, has 
recently been launched, and will eventually be administered by the 
National Coal Board. This service provides for the speedy treatment 
of minor injuries, re-dressings, and the protection of general health, 
and, in co-operation with existing medical services, assists in the 
treatment and recovery of seriously injured miners and later in the 
proper placing of rehabilitated cases on return to work. 

The Miners’ Welfare Commission, which plays a preponderant 
part in all rehabilitation facilities for injured miners, reported that 
there were in 1945 in full operation seven rehabilitation centres, 
providing 317 beds and 150 places for out-patients. Other centres 
had been proposed and approved, and non-residential centres 
attached to hospitals were being assisted and developed. Other 
schemes, not under the direct control of the Miners’ Welfare Com- 
mission, existed in nine localities. 

In Lanarkshire a non-residential centre was established for both 
residential and non-residential patients. This experiment has 
worked well and involved very low running costs. 

Practically all cases dealt with in the centres receive their 
earlier treatment in hospital, and certain key hospitals in each 
region are thus the main sources of supply. It is therefore of para- 
mount importance that there should be complete co-ordination and 
co-operation between these hospitals and the centres to ensure 
transfer of the right cases at the right time. Only if such co-ordina- 
tion is achieved can the centres play an effective and permanent 
part in the health services of the community, so it is natural that 
the Medical Advisory Committee should have given much time and 
thought to this problem. In practice, the only real solution is for 
the surgeons at these key hospitals to have direct connections with 
the centre and to attend regularly, in some capacity or other, as 
members of the staff. 


Resettlement. 


Re-employment of cases discharged as fit for immediate work 
in the mining industry showed the following practical results in a 
12-month period ending 30 September 1945: the percentage of 
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employed within 4 weeks was, for the various centres, 92, 85, 68, 
73, 67, 69 and 56. Of the same category, covering 1,223 cases, 203 
persons or 17 per cent. were unemployed after three months. The 
replacement of cases discharged as fit for work in other industries 
proved to be more difficult. The physical limitations, which are of 
a more severe character, and lack of experience are probably the 
most important factors accounting for the fact that, out of 86 cases, 
50 were unemployed after three months. 

The percentage of cases unemployed after three months varies 
from 4 to 35 per cent., and the average for all centres is 18.5 per 
cent. After six months, the percentages fall—the highest being 26 
and the average 10. Of cases referred for retraining or resettlement 
outside the mining industry, 75 per cent. are out of work after three 
months. 

It is encouraging to note that in spite of the severity of the cases 
being dealt with, 40 per cent. are returned to full pre-accident work, 
and 33 per cent. to lighter work. The latter is nearly always work 
of a class equivalent to full work in other industries. Nine per cent. 
are successfully resettled in other industries. 

The work in the centres supplements that of the hospitals and 
the success is, therefore, largely dependent on how well the cases 
have been treated before they come to the centre. The standard is 
not uniform—in some districts it is extremely high and the centre 
is presented with very favourable material ; in others, it is lower 
and the chances of a successful outcome are correspondingly 
diminished, so that although two centres may be doing equally 
good work, their results may vary for this one reason. 

The recruitment of cases seems to be difficult, and it is not only 
a question of getting them, but of getting them at the right time. A 
month’s delay in transfer may seriously affect the patient’s chance 
of a perfect result. Each centre has, therefore, its “ team ” of sur- 
geons and an aggregate of these teams from all over the country 
meets every six months to confer on all sorts of problems. These 
conferences are held at different centres in turn, and are proving 
most successful and profitable. 

The resettlement of all cases at the highest possible level is the 
aim of this rehabilitation work. Without this, all other efforts are 
wasted. Although this is a social rather than a medical problem, 
the surgeon must continue to play a substantial part in it because 
at every turn medical problems are apt to reappear. The position 
varies throughout the country, but is not considered satisfactory, 
and the Medical Advisory Committee has therefore recommended 
the appointment of medico-social workers who will study the prob- 
lems involved and give their whole time to this work. 


The Gleneagles Project. 


A useful experiment in rehabilitation is reported by the Sub- 
committee of the Medical Advisory Committee in Scotland.' The 
rehabilitation centre at Gleneagles Hotel, Perthshire, was opened in 
1943. While a part of the hotel was used as a hospital, for which 
purpose it was taken over at the beginning of the war, accommo- 





? DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH FOR SCOTLAND : Rehabilitation ; The Report of the 
Medical Advisory Committee (Scotland) (Edinburgh, 1946). 
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dation was found for 200 miners recovering from industrial accidents, 
chiefly fractures. Recently, the centre has been transferred to a 
part of another hospital. 

Careful selection, following accurate diagnosis, the report states, 
is essential, as any attempt to deal with cases in the mass is fraught 
with danger both to patients and to rehabilitation. 

The age factor was expected to be of importance, and at first 
it was thought at the Gleneagles centre that men over 50 years 
of age would show but little return for the effort spent on them. 
In actual fact, this was found not to be the case. Enthusiasm for 
recovery and interest in getting better was outstandingly greater in 
men over 45 than in younger men. Encouraged by this, and the 
fact that this age group actually did make good improvement 
—though, of course, not physically so capable of development as 
younger men—it was found desirable to accept men even up to 
70 years of age. Moreover, the percentage of those who returned 
to work in the higher age groups shows that these groups are able 
to benefit by rehabilitation. This figure is probably affected by the 
fact that men over 45 years of age do not have the same urge to 
leave mining and seek other work, and in any case they have 
become accustomed to the conditions in mining. 

Frank cases of psychosis were either not accepted at this centre 
or were returned when diagnosed. No psychiatric treatment, as such, 
was attempted even in cases showing only a degree of psychoneurosis. 

No limit was set to the duration of stay at the centre. So long 
as a man showed progress, he was encouraged to remain, and the 
average duration of stay was seven weeks. The majority were 
simple straightforward cases which responded well to treatment 
and co-operated well throughout. Chronic or late cases required a 
longer stay. As can well be appreciated, a decision as to the moment 
when maximum improvement had been reached was not always easy 
and varied with the examiner. There was a natural tendency to allow 
a man to continue his stay, if he said at each review that he was 
improving. Many asked for one more week, and as fitness for work to 
within one week is always a matter of opinion, it was not always easy 
to refuse. On the whole, the tendency was for cases to be kept longer 
rather than to be discharged too soon. In view of the good living 
conditions in pleasant surroundings, and in many cases partial 
compensation for the duration of stay, a fairly strict interpretation 
had to be exercised to prevent the rehabilitation centre from becom- 
ing a sanctuary. 

The importance of following up cases, the report states, cannot 
be overstressed. Only in this way can an intelligent appreciation of 
the ultimate result of any form of treatment be ascertained. It will 
be found, moreover, that patients of all classes are willing to co- 
operate in this way, and the results are always instructive. 

No attempt was made at Gleneagles to exclude cases unlikely to 
give good results. Within the limits laid down at the start, the very 
widest range of cases was accepted. This undoubtedly results in a 
longer duration of stay and a lower figure of return to work than 
would be possible by selection designed to these ends—a very 
tempting and common source of false results in experiments. It 
is difficult to analyse the actual facts concerning return to work 
and even more difficult to be strictly accurate in the recording 
of the facts. A man may return to work after rehabilitation 
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—many of them do—and become idle again in a matter of days or 
weeks. To show a case of that kind as having returned to work is 
really untrue. This same error admittedly creeps in even at six 
months, but it becomes smaller when a longer period is considered. 

Important as the follow-up of cases is, this can only be of real 
value if everyone concerned is honest in making deductions from 
these results. If return to work be taken as the index of success 
or failure of rehabilitation, it becomes necessary to consider 
what factors, medical or otherwise, prevent resumption of work, 
and how far rehabilitation can be expected to affect or remove 
these factors. It is probably true to say that, given sufficient incentive 
to work, there are but few organic disabilities which will prevent 
a man from working, and conversely it is equally true that in the 
absence of such incentive almost any lesion, real or imaginary, 
however slight, is sufficient to justify his remaining idle. 


South Africa 


In the Union of South Africa, the Chamber of Mines maintains 
at Johannesburg a special hospital for the rehabilitation of injured 
non-Native workmen with a full staff of specialists, including physio- 
therapists, and it is the policy of the gold mining industry to find 
suitable employment for any of its disabled employees who cannot 
return to their original jobs. The Chamber of Mines maintains a 
Welfare Department which is specially charged with this duty. 
This Department has been in existence for some months only, but 
the policy of re-employment of disabled persons has been in operation 
for a great many years, and has been very successful in placing 
practically all disabled persons who desire employment except the 
totally blind and a few other similarly disabled and completely 
unemployable persons. 

The same applies to Natives, for whom there are special hospitals 
attached to the mines, where full medical and surgical facilities are 
available, including physiotherapy. Disabled Natives have also 
found employment in a large number of instances, but it must be 
borne in mind that the Native Bantu, in the vast majority of cases, 
is a migratory labourer brought to the mines from the territories 
where his family still remains, and generally the disabled Native 
prefers to return to his own home. To a very considerable extent, 
non-Native miners are also recruited nowadays from the farming 
community, and here, too, many of them, when disabled, prefer 
to return to agricultural pursuits. 

The Transvaal Chamber of Mines has developed the resettlement 
of disabled miners according to the following principles : 


(a) The problem of employing handicapped workers should, in 
the first case, be considered as a whole ; division of the programme 
to provide for workers with congenital defects, victims of industrial 
injuries, military casualties, etc., should be a second stage. 


(b) Arrangements should be made in industry to facilitate the 
employment, at the ordinary economic wages customary in the 
respective jobs, of any handicapped workers who could perform 
satisfactorily the duties of selected jobs. 
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(c) The employment of handicapped workers should not be 
subsidised. Employers should, in all cases, retain the right of indi- 
vidual selection of employees. 


(d) It should be a primary object of any organisation which may 
be established, and also of individual employers, to see, as far as 
possible, that handicapped workers are not subject to any economic 
or social distinction, favourable or unfavourable, compared with 
their work-fellows. 


There is ground for hoping that attention to this problem will 
bring to the handicapped workers themselves important economic 
and psychological results, and to the State the advantage of pro- 
duction from persons who would otherwise have to be maintained, 
or partly maintained, on a charitable basis. 


The United States 


In the United States no organised measures are reported by the 
Bureau of Mines for the rehabilitation of miners. Some limited 
provisions for rehabilitating disabled miners are made by the coal 
mining companies themselves, and some of the metal mining com- 
panies provide such facilities for their disabled employees. There 
are, however, several other agencies that provide medical care and 
occupational training for physically handicapped persons and whose 
facilities are available to disabled miners as well as to other 
handicapped workers. 

One of the problems that has had to be solved is the hesitance 
of employers subject to workmen’s compensation laws to hire 
handicapped workers, on account of the possibility that a second 
injury may cause the employee to become totally disabled and thus 
eligible for total disability payments for which the last employer 
may be liable. This has been solved in some States by including 
a second-injury clause in the workmen’s compensation law, whereby 
the employer of a disabled or handicapped worker is liable only for 
the second injury and not for total disability. 

Ever since the passing by Congress of the Federal Vocational 
Rehabilitation Act of 1920, the United States has had a programme 
for the rehabilitation of physically handicapped persons. In 1944 
Congress broadened and strengthened the rehabilitation pro- 
gramme by enacting the Barden-LaFollette Amendments?! to the 
Vocational Rehabilitation Act. Rehabilitation facilities are now 
open to all disabled who fulfil the requirements of the Act, and 
consequently miners are covered. A few of the States had enacted 
legislation, designed to rehabilitate the great number of industrially 
disabled, before Federal legislation was enacted. The first State to 
enact and execute such legislation was New Jersey in 1919. As 
stated by Dr. Henry H. Kessler, first medical director of the New 
Jersey rehabilitation clinic, the experience has been that it is not 
uncommon for persons who work even at heavy manual labour, 
such as coal mining, to return to the occupation in which they 
sustained an injury resulting in a leg amputation. 

The general policy of the employer in the United States can be 
summarised thus: no definite plans for rehabilitation or training 





1 Public Law 113, 78th Congress. 
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for other occupations exist, but the employer tries to find suitable 
jobs on the surface, at union rates of pay, for employees disabled 
y accidents in his undertaking. Those who are unable to resume 
any kind of work in the coal mining industry are referred to the 
State Rehabilitation Committees, and dealt with along the normal 
lines for rehabilitation of the disabled. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The survey of the four countries which have been chosen for 
this report shows that interest in rehabilitation is growing. Even 
in the present early stages of rehabilitation processes, promising 
advantages are to be seen, although their development varies widely. 
The extremes are to be found in Great Britain and the United States 
—two countries in which general rehabilitation programmes have 
been extensively developed. In Great Britain, the only country 
where organised rehabilitation for miners has been carried out long 
enough to give practical and statistical results, emphasis is placed 
upon the particular value of separate rehabilitation schemes for 
mining industries. In the United States, special rehabilitation is 
only incidentally carried out by a few employers, and the general 
rehabilitation plan caters for both miners and other workers. The 
tendency in South Africa and Czechoslovakia is in favour of develop- 
ing special facilities for miners, but rehabilitation work in these 
countries has not yet been developed in an organised form for a 
sufficiently long period to give figures comparable with those of 
Great Britain. 

International co-operation is desirable, as the mining industry 
in each of the countries under survey forms only a small part of the 
economic structure of those countries, and, accordingly, the relative 
importance of mine accidents will be low in comparison with other 
accidents. Co-operation and comparison of results between mining 
areas of different countries will indicate the way in which each 
country can profit most. 

For this reason, it also seems desirable that uniformity should 
be aimed at in the compilation of accident statistics, and parti- 
cularly that statistics on causes of accidents should be based on 
uniform principles of division and subdivision, and that the com- 
pilation of rates should be made on the same scale, Statistics 
concerning injured parts of the body and specifying the most impor- 
tant types of injury would help greatly in analysing the severity of 
accidents and would indicate which type of case most requires 
rehabilitation facilities. Such statistics would be helpful in the orga- 
nisation of rehabilitation schemes, as they would indicate the types 
of injury most prevalent and requiring most attention ; they would 
also be useful to placement services as they would show what types 
of disabled person could be expected to be most numerous and 
most important.} 





? The information used in this article was provided by the following : Czecho- 
slovakia : the Industrial Accident Insurance Institution for the provinces of Moravia- 
Silesia (Brno), the Accident Insurance Institution (Prague), and the Social 
Insurance Institution (Bratislava) ; Great Britain : the Ministry of Fuel and Power 
and the Miners’ Welfare Commission (London); Union of South Africa: the 
Workmen’s Compensation Commissioner (Pretoria) ; United States: the Bureau 
of Mines (Washington). 





INDUSTRIAL AND LABOUR 
INFORMATION 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR ORGANISATION 


PROGRESS OF INTERNATIONAL LABOUR LEGISLATION 


RATIFICATION OF CONVENTIONS 


Since the publication of the October 1947 issue of the International 
Labour Review (Volume LVI, No. 4) the following ratifications of 
International Labour Conventions have been registered by the 
Director-General of the International: Labour Office on the dates 
indicated : 


Convention (No. 9) for establishing facilities for finding employment for seamen, 
by the Netherlands on 9 January 1948. 

Convention (No. 77) concerning medical examination for fitness for employment 
in industry of children and young persons, by Poland on 11 December 1947. 

Convention (No. 78) concerning medical examination of children and young 
persons for fitness for employment in non-industrial occupations, by Poland on 
11 December 1947. 

Convention (No. 79) concerning the restriction of night work of children and 
young persons in non-industrial occupations, by Poland on 11 December 1947. 

Convention (No. 80) for the partial revision of the Conventions adopted by the 
General Conference of the International Labour Organisation at its first twenty- 
eight sessions for the purpose of making provision for the future discharge of certain 
chancery functions entrusted by the said Conventions to the Secretary-General of 
the League of Nations and introducing therein certain further amendments conse- 
quential upon the dissolution of the League of Nations and the amendment of the 
Constitution of the International Labour Organisation, by Italy on 11 December 
1947, the Netherlands on 15 January 1948, Poland on 11 December 1947, Siam on 
5 December 1947. 


The above ratifications bring to 970 the total number of ratifi- 
cations of International Labour Conventions which have so far been 
registered. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE OFFICE 
REPORTS FOR THE SIXTH INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF LABOUR 
STATISTICIANS 


The Office has published two of the reports that were prepared 
for the Sixth International Conference of Labour Statisticians, held 
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at Montreal in August 1947. Notes on the reports, which deal with 
cost-of-living statistics and methods of statistics of industrial 
injuries, will be found in the “ Bibliography ” section.* 


THe CHILEAN DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 


A nove on the study recently published by the Office under the 
above title appears in the “ Bibliography ” section.* 


LEGISLATIVE SERIES 


The instalment of the Legislative Series for July-August 1947 has 
been published. 


This instalment contains reprints and translations of legislation enacted in 
Czechoslovakia, Finland, France, Norway, Poland, Rumania, Spain and Surinam. 

The texts published include the Czechoslovak Act respecting united trade- 
union organisation, the Finnish Acts respecting holidays with pay, the Norwegian 
Act and the Spanish Order respecting family allowances, and the Polish Act res- 
pecting nationalisation. 


SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC POLICY 


SoctiAL LEGISLATION IN THE NORTHERN EUROPEAN COUNTRIES 


MEETING OF MINISTERS OF SOCIAL AFFAIRS 


The 10th meeting of the Ministers of Social Affairs of the Nortbern 
European countries was held at Stockholm on 7-9 August 1947. The 
meeting was attended by the Ministers of Social Affairs of Denmark, 
Finland, Iceland, Norway and Sweden and a number of their closest 
collaborators. A representative of the International Labour Office 
was present as observer. 


The meeting was presided over by the Swedish Minister of Labour and Social 
Affairs, Mr. Gustav Moller, who in his opening speech stressed the desirability of 
intensifying—despite existing difficulties—efforts to establish the greatest possible 
uniformity of social insurance and assistance in the Northern European countries. 

The proceedings of the meeting were opened by a general debate, on the basis 
of reports prepared for the meeting, on the position of social legislation in the 
countries concerned. The first speaker was the Swedish Social Minister, who gave 
an account of certain new principles in Swedish social legislation. He particularly 
dealt with such questions as the abolition of means tests and the application 
of a minimum standard within the different branches of social insurance. 


Manpower. 

During a discussion of the manpower situation in the Northern European 
countries, special attention was devoted to the measures taken to mobilise manpower 
reserves such as disabled persons and married women. In this connection it was 
reported that Sweden had succeeded, by special measures, in placing in productive 
work some 20,000 persons “ partially able to work ” (partiellt arbetsféra). 





? See below, p. 149. 
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Joint Survey of Social Work. 

At the end of the general debate, the meeting decided, on the proposal of the 
Icelandic Prime Minister and Minister of Social Affairs, Mr. Stefan Johann Stefans- 
son, to recommend the publication in English and French of a joint survey of social 
work and legislation in the Northern European countries. A committee, which 
includes representatives of all the five countries, has been appointed for this purpose. 


Scandinavian Translations of the I.L.O. Director-General’s Report. 

It was also agreed that, in the future, the publication of translations into a 
Scandinavian language of the Reports of the Director-General to the sessions of the 
International Labour Conference should be assumed by the Danish, Norwegian 
and Swedish Social Ministries in rotation. 


Reciprocity in Old-Age Insurance. 

In connection with reports on the old-age insurance provisions in the Northern 
European countries, the Norwegian delegation proposed that the meeting should 
recommend measures aiming at giving, in principle, to citizens of one Northern 
European country residing in one of the other, the same treatment in respect of 
old-age insurance as that given to the country’s own nationals. This proposal 
obtained general support, and the meeting decided to advise the Governments 
concerned to appoint a committee of experts with the task of studying the problem 
and elaborating a draft Convention. 


Family Benefits. 

A discussion of the question whether welfare measures for families should take 
the form of grants in kind or in cash was introduced by a Swedish representative, 
who stressed the importance of providing such benefits in kind as may influence 
the direction of consumption, and of providing other facilities for families even after 
the introduction in Sweden as from 1 January 1948 of children’s allowances in 
cash. 


Action Taken on Previous Decisions. 


During the meeting, reports were also submitted concerning the action taken 
on the decisions adopted at the last meeting of the Social Ministers of the Northern 
European countries, at Copenhagen in September 1945 ?, including a report from 
the committee set up to prepare the co-ordination of wage statistics. As regards the 
Convention concerning a common Northern European employment market ® it 
was stated that, so far, this Convention had been ratified by Denmark and Sweden 
only ; the other countries, owing to the present difficulties of the employment 
market, had not found themselves in a position to ratify. Under the Convention, 
two committees of experts were to be set up, one with the task of observing the 
developments on the employment market, and another with the task of creating 
increased reciprocity within the social insurance systems and other social legis- 
lation of the countries of Northern Europe. The meeting now declared that all 
the Northern European countries should be represented on the two committees 
in question, whether they had ratified the Convention or not. 


LABOUR AND SOCIAL AFFAIRS IN DENMARK 


In Denmark, instead of a single Ministry of Labour and Social 
Affairs, two separate Ministries have been established, a Ministry 
of Labour and a Ministry of Social Affairs. The change was introduced 
on 13 November 1947. 


A Royal Order of 23 November 1947, defining the respective spheres of activity 
of the two Ministries, transfers to the Ministry of Labour the responsibility for 





* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 617. 
* Idem, Vol. LII, No. 5, Nov. 1945, p. 506. 
* Idem, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 394. 
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various matters formerly within the competence of the Ministry of Labour and 
Social Affairs, including conciliation and arbitration, unemployment insurance, 
apprenticeship, vocational guidance, emigration, public and private employment 
services, and the administration of various Acts relating to relations between 
employers and workers, holidays with pay and the promotion of employment.' 


HUNGARY’S SOCIAL PROGRAMME 


On 7 October 1947 Mr. Lajos Dinnyés, Prime Minister of Hungary, 
addressed the National Assembly on the Government’s programme. 


As a result of the bad harvest, the Prime Minister stated, national income would 
be 1,000 million florins less than had been supposed in the provisional estimates, 
and this would involve a loss of about 250 million florins to the Exchequer. 


Vocational Training for Farmers. 


As regards vocational training for farmers, the Government would take steps 
to set up a secondary instruction centre for farmers in each country, and an agri- 
cultural workers’ training school in each district to organise winter courses on 
agricultural subjects. 


Occupational Organisation for Agriculture. 

The Government was aware that the solution of Hungary’s agricultural problems 
would only be possible if these problems were dealt with by a properly qualified 
agricultural organisation endowed with the necessary authority ; and it was indis- 
pensable that such an agricultural organisation should have the full support of 
agricultural workers and peasants, and have branches in every commune. For 
these reasons the Ministry of Agriculture regarded it as one of its duties to introduce 
a Bill at the earliest possible moment to establish a representative organisation 
for the farming industry in accordance with these principles. 


War Victims. 


One of the most important, and at the same time most delicate, tasks of the 
Ministry of Social Welfare was that of assisting war victims. Today, as at the end 
of every war, this was one of the country’s most heart-rending problems, and it 
was the duty of the nation, by vocational training and retraining, to restore disabled 
men and women and war widows, so far as their physical condition and health 
permitted, to a productive and useful life. Wherever this was impossible, the 
Government and the community were under a moral obligation to provide men and 
women disabled in the war with everything they might need as regards maintenance, 
artificial limbs and medical attention. 


Child Welfare. 


In the matter of child welfare, the Government proposed to improve the condi- 
tions of 30,000 children at present living in public institutions, and to modernise 
the existing institutions and build new ones. Work would soon be begun on the 
creation of “ a children’s town ” which would allow a rapid solution of the problem 
of vagabond children. It was a matter of great importance that workers’ children 
should be placed under proper care and supervision during the parents’ working 
hours, and with this purpose in view, the Government would establish 300 nursery 
schools, kindergartens and créches during the course of the coming year. 


Labour Code. 


Special attention would be paid to the Labour Code at present in course of 
preparation ; the Code would incorporate in a single text all existing rules of 
private and public law in Hungary relating to conditions of employment. 





* Communication to the I.L.0. from the Danish Government. 
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Co-operation. 

The Government had due regard to the value and scope of the idea of co- 
operation as one of the bases of democracy. The Government had recently set up 
a national Central Co-operative Union to act as a rallying point for the co-operative 
movement, in place of the various co-operative centres which had hitherto tended 
rather to stifle than to encourage the work of the co-operative societies. The 
Government would take measures to enable the Union to solve all problems con- 
nected with co-operation, particularly those of raising the level of production of 
new landowners by the help of farmers’ co-operative societies, and of assisting 
the economic, cultural and social rehabilitation of thousands of their members by 
organising them in a firmly established system of co-operative societies. The 
Government intended to place all funds necessary for their development at the 
disposal of the societies, through the agency of the National Co-operative Credit 
Institution." 


Double Price System. 

In order to draw more extensively on the purchasing power concentrated in the 
hands of a small number of people, it was proposed to introduce a double price 
system to ensure that the working classes remunerated under collective agreement 
schemes would be able to buy the foodstuffs and essential industrial goods they 
needed at reasonable prices, while more affluent customers from the better-off 
classes would have to pay prices more nearly corresponding to production costs, so 
that the running of certain industries at a loss should not endanger the balance of 
the budget or compromise the expansion of industrial production. 


Wages. 

In place of the emergency measures taken during the first two years of recon- 
struction under the pressure of the needs of the moment, the Government would 
adopt a systematic social policy to raise the workers’ standard of living. The new 
collective agreement, signed a few days previously, had fixed the level to 
which, in the present economic situation of the country, workers’ wages might 


be allowed to rise. The Government was only too well aware that the level 
was a very low one, but would endeavour by all available means to create the 
necessary conditions for improvement as the three-year plan progressed. 


Works Committees. 

A further important problem of social policy in industry was that of industrial 
democracy. In this connection new regulations were being prepared for the works 
committees, whose duty it would be to act in the common interest of labour and 
industrial production ; the new regulations would define their rights and obliga- 
tions more clearly and at the same time improve labour discipline. 


Training. 

An Apprentices Bill would shortly be laid before the National Assembly to 
exten i the scope of social protection for young workers, and lay new foundations for 
the vocational training which was so essential to increase output. Secondary 
technical schools would be established with the same end in view. 


Nationalisation. 

In connection with problems affecting the Ministry of Industry, Mr. Dinnyés 
touched on the nationalisation of particular industries. The Government proposed 
to continue and carry out the nationalisation measures decided on and prepared 
by previous Governments, especially in the case of the bauxite and aluminium 
industry ; a Bill to nationalise this industry would be laid before the National 
Assembly within a few weks. The essential task, however, was to reorganise 
industrial undertakings which had already been nationalised or taken over by the 
State to prevent their being run at a loss. With this objective in view the Govern- 
ment would establish a new form of administration in State undertakings ; this 





* See International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 485, for a note on the 
Act of 1 May 1947 concerning tenants and No. a, July 1947, p. 89, for a note on agricultural 
co-operation-in Hungary. 
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would lay greater emphasis on the principle of individual responsibility, abolishing 
the excessively large administrative boards but at the same time providing for more 
effective control on behalf of the community. 

In this connection Mr. Dinnyés recalled that the losses incurred by the nation- 
alised coal mines and the Heavy Industries Board represented a grave burden 
on the public finances. The Government was firmly resolved to restore the financial 
stability of these undertakings at an early moment. At the time of nationalising 
these undertakings, the Government had been obliged to take over plant and 
equipment which had greatly deteriorated as the result of ruthless exploitation 
during the war and an inflated administrative organisation. Lack of rational 
organisation, personal initiative and individual responsibility, together with the 
unsatisfactory labour discipline which had developed as a result of the disturbances 
of the inflationary period, had made it necessary for part of the administration 
and production costs to be covered by loans from the Treasury. It should, however, 
be remembered that in the coal mines and heavy industry, production had been 
carried on at a loss even before nationalisation, and that the losses incurred prior 
to nationalisation had also been borne by the State. 

The financial life of the country would be greatly improved as a result of a 
measure which the Government would shortly introduce to reform the banking 
system of the country by nationalising the principal banks. It was the Government's 
intention to carry out this reform with the least possible disturbance to the economic 
life of the country and with as little addition as possible to the burdens of the 


Exchequer. * 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


SETTLEMENT OF TRADE DISPUTES IN INDIA 
Bomspay INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS ACT 


On 9 April 1947, the Bombay Industrial Relations Act of 1946 
received the assent of the Governor-General. The Act supersedes the 
Bombay Industrial Disputes Act of 1938, and the Bombay Trade 
Disputes Conciliation Act of 1934.# 


The new Act seeks to regulate all matters included in the relations between 
employer and employees. It defines the status of trade unions and establishes 
schedules of industrial matters controlled by standing orders and collective bar- 
gaining. It sets up comprehensive facilities for the settlement of industrial disputes 
by means of (a) negotiation between the representatives of employers and 
employees ; (b) conciliation authorities ; (c) labour courts ; (d) voluntary arbitra- 
tion ; and (e) in soiae instances, compulsory arbitration. Agreements, settlements 
reached through conciliation, and arbitral awards are declared to be binding, and 
protective measures are provided to safeguard the rights of employees engaged in 
legitimate trade union activity. 

Strikes and lockouts are generally illegal until the facilities of the Act have been 
exhausted. With reference to the procedures provided for the settlement of disputes 
without resort to direct action, it has been noted that “ these various measures 
have been provided to enable the worker to secure justice without having to resort 
to strike. A worker is, however, free to resort to strike as a last measure, if concilia- 
tion fails and arbitration is not available.” ¢ 


Scone. 


= 


The Act applies to all industries to which the Bombay Industrial Disputes Act, 
1938, applied, and may be extended to any trade, business, manufacture, under- 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent in Budapest. 

* Cf. L.L.O. : Legislative Series, 1939, Ind. 1. 

* Idem, 1934, Ind. 4. 

* The Bombay Industrial Relations Act, by Prabhudas B. Parwari (Bombay, 1947). Cf. Inter- 
national Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 2, Aug. 1947, p. 248. 
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taking, calling, service or handicraft, including agriculture and agricultural opera- 
tions, or any branch of an industry or group of industries designated by the Pro- 
vincial Government. Unions not registered under the Indian Trade Unions Act, 
1926, have no standing under the new Act. 


Trade Union Status. 


A Registrar is to be appointed under the Act, who is authorised to recognise any 
concern in an industry to be an undertaking, and any section of an undertaking 
to be an occupation. He is obliged to maintain a register of unions registered under 
the Act and a list of “ approved unions ”. Three categories are provided for regis- 
tered unions: representative, qualified and primary. Only one union may be 
registered, or placed on the approved list, in respect of any industry in any local 
area, on the principle that a larger union will supersede a smaller one, but a union 
may be registered for an industry for more than one local area. No union may be 
registered if the Registrar is satisfied that the application is not made bona fide 
in the interests of the employees. Appeals against decisions or cancellations of 
registration made by the Registrar may be made to the Industrial Court. 


Representative union. Any union which for the preceding three months has a 
membership of 15 per cent. of the total number of employees in any industry 
in a local area may be registered as a representative union for such industry and 


area. 


Qualified union. In any local area where no representative union is registered 
in respect of an industry, any union having a membership during the requisite three- 
month period of 5 per cent. of the total employees in an industry may be registered _ 
as a qualified union. 


Primary union. Where neither a representative nor a qualified union is 
registered for an industry in any local area, a union having a membership of not 
less than 15 per cent. of the employees in any undertaking and meeting the require- 
ments for listing as an approved union, may be registered as a primary union. 


Approved union. Any union may apply to be listed as an approved union, and 
thereby qualify for certain rights, if its rules meet prescribed conditions pertaining 
to internal organisation and administration, provide for the submission of disputes 
to arbitration upon the failure of conciliation, and provide that no strike shall be 
sanctioned or resorted to until the provisions of the Act have been exhausted and a 
majority of its members have voted in favour of such strike. A union may be 
removed from the approved list for failing to observe the specified conditions. 

The officers of approved unions are granted the right to collect union dues on the 
employers’ premises, to erect and use a notice board on such premises, and, for the 
purpose of preventing or settling disputes, to hold discussions with its members, 
or the employer, on such premises, and to inspect any place where its members 
work. An approved union may also be the recipient of legal aid at Government 
expense in important proceedings. 


Representation. Employers and employees may, as a rule, be represented in 
proceedings under the Act by their respective trade organisations. To this end the 
Government may recognise any combination of employers in an industry where an 
object of such combination is the regulation of conditions of employment in the 
industry. 

Where there is no representative union, the employees in an industry in any 
local area, in each undertaking and occupation, may elect annually a committee of 
five to represent them. In the selection of delegates to represent employees, the 
following priority is established : (i) a representative union of the industry ; (ii) a 
qualified or primary union of which the majority of the employees concerned are 
members ; (iii) a qualified or primary union, if authorised by the employees con- 
cerned ; (iv) a labour officer if authorised by the employees concerned ; (v) a five- 
member committee elected by the employees ; and (vi) the labour officer. It is 
further provided that an employee may be represented by any person in various 


proceedings under the Act. 
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A registered or representative union, entitled under the 1938 Act to act as a 
representative of employees, shall continue to be so eligible for a period of six months 
or until a representative of employees qualifies under the new Act, whichever 


occurs first. 


Labour officers. Labour officers, appointed under the Act, are entitled to appear 
in any proceeding. They have the duties of watching the interests of employees 
and promoting harmonious relations, investigating grievances and recommending 
to the employer means of redress, and reporting industrial disputes to the Govern- 
ment. However, an officer may not appear in any proceeding where the employees 
are represented by a representative union and may not investigate grievances 
in such circumstances except at the request of such union. Labour officers are 
empowered to inspect premises used as an industry, union offices, or any place 
provided by an employer for the residence of his employees, and they are enabled 
to examine all relevant documents deemed necessary to the discharge of their 


duties. 


Standing Orders. 


Within six weeks of the application of the Act to an industry, the employers 
must submit to the Commissioner of Labour standing orders pertaining to the 
classification of employees, the method of notification of conditions of employment, 
notice of shift periods, attendance, leave, holidays, temporary work stoppages, 
termination or suspension of employment, means of redress for grievances, etc. 
After consultation with the employer and employee representatives, the Com- 
missioner is to settle the standing orders, and thereafter, unless an appeal is 
taken to the Industrial Court within 30 days, no alteration may be made for 
a period of one year. Until such orders come into effect model orders which may 
be published by the Government will determine the specified employer-employee 
relations. 

After the expiration of one year, either party may apply to the Commissioner 


for changes in the orders, and such changes as may be effected after hearing, con- 
sultation, etc., will remain in force for one year. All standing orders settled by 
the Commissioner, or changes therein, come into operation 15 days after registration 
by the Registrar. 


Collective Bargaining. 


All “industrial matters” (i.e., any matter relating to employment, work, 
wages, hours of work, privileges, rights or duties of employers or employees, or 
the mode, terms or conditions of employment) are divided into three schedules. 
Schedule I contains matters regulated by standing orders. Schedule II contains 
matters relating to permanent reduction or increase of personnel, dismissals, 
efficiency, withdrawal of recognition from unions or customary practices, new 
measures of discipline, wages and manner of payment, hours of work and rest 
periods, ete. Schedule III contains matters relating to the adequacy and quality 
of materials and equipment furnished to workers, employees’ health, safety and 
welfare, trade union organisation, the application and interpretation of awards, 
agreements and settlements, employment matters, the payment of wages during 
work stoppages, ete. 

An employer desiring a change in matters specified in Schedule II or an 
employee desiring a change in matters not specified in Schedules I or III, shall 
give notice thereof through their respective representatives to the opposite party, 
the conciliation authorities, the labour officer, and the Registrar. 

Any employee desiring a change in respect of (i) any order passed under standing 

orders, (ii) the application or interpretation of standing orders, or (iii) any matter 
specified in Schedule III, may, upon failure of direct negotiations, make application 
to the labour court. 
_ Where the proposed change affects employers or employees other than the 
immediate parties, such other persons may indicate their interest, and if in the 
opinion of the Government such change affects the majority of employers or 
employees in an industry or occupation in the local area, the notice may be deemed 
to be generally applicable to such industry or occupation. 
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If an agreement is reached by the parties with reference to the proposed change, 
a memorandum of agreement is to be signed and registered. Agreements so regis- 
tered become effective upon the date specified therein, or, in the absence of a speci- 
fied date, upon registration. 

If the parties are unable to reach agreement within seven days or such extended 
period as may be mutually agreed upon, the dispute may become the subject of 
conciliation proceedings, or, in certain instances specified above, may be transferred 
to the labour court. 

No employer may alter the standing orders except as provided by the Act, 
nor may an employer make any change in matters contained in Schedule II, 
except by agreement, before a settlement of the dispute arising therefrom, after 
two months from the completion of unsuccessful conciliation proceedings, or 
before the date on which any relevant arbitral award becomes effective. Any 
change so made is deemed an illegal change, subject to penalties, as is a failure by 
the employer to carry out the terms of any settlement, award, or registered 


agreement. 


Procedure for the Settlement of Disputes. 


In order to prevent or settle industrial disputes!, the Provincial Government 
is empowered, inter alia, to set up joint committees, to appoint labour and concilia- 
tion officers, and to constitute boards of conciliation, labour courts, courts of 
enquiry and an Industrial Court. In principle, any dispute existing or apprehended 
may be referred to a board, court or tribunal by the Government ez officio. Such 
reference must be made upon the application of the parties. Authorities estab- 
lished under the Act, excepting joint committees, are granted the necessary powers 
to make investigations, summon witnesses, administer oaths, and to require the 
the production of documents or other relevant evidence. 


Joint committees. Joint committees, consisting of equal numbers of employer and 
employee representatives, may be established in any undertaking or occupation 
with the consent of the employer and the registered union. Such committees 
may not be established if there is no representative union, unless at least 15 per cent. 
of the employees are members of a registered union. 

The committee is competent with respect to two kinds of proposals: (i) any 
change permissible under the Act other than an alteration of standing orders, 
and (ii) any matter affecting relations between the employer and the employees. 
Any member of a committee may move a proposal, and the decision of the committee 
thereon must be communicated to the employer, the union and other specified 
authorities, within 48 hours. In the absence of authority delegated to the com- 
mittee by both the employer and the union whereby the decision of the committee 
becomes final, the decision must be approved by the respective parties. If the 
decision is approved, an agreement is signed and registered. If within seven days 
from the receipt of the decision an agreement is not reached, either party may 
have the matter entered as an industrial dispute and thereby initiate conciliation 
P or invoke the services of the labour court. However, where either 
party has authorised the requisite proportion of its members on the joint com- 
mittee finally to accept or reject proposed changes, the alternative facilities of 
conciliation and labour courts are not available to such party until the expiration 
of two months from the decision of the committee. 


Conciliation procedure. Upon receipt of a statement of the case from either 
party, the conciliator enters the dispute on a register and the proceeding is deemed 
to have commenced. It is the duty of the conciliator to seek to settle the dispute, 
and to this end he must make a full enquiry and may take such steps as he deems 
fit to bring about a just settlement. He may be assisted by the Chief Conciliator 
or another conciliator. 

If a settlement is reached, a memorandum, signed by the parties, is filed with 
the competent authorities and registered. 





* An industrial dispute, as defined by the Act, includes any dispute or difference 
between eS .. and employees, or between employees, which is connected with any 
“industrial matter” 
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If no settlement is reached, the officer must seek to induce the parties to arbi- 
trate, and must file a report showing the circumstances relating to the dispute, 
the steps taken, and why, in his opinion, the conciliation efforts failed. The report 
is then published, unless the dispute is referred to a board of conciliation or to 
arbitration. 

At any stage the Government may, and if the parties so request must, refer 
a dispute to a board of conciliation. Such boards, appointed ad hoc, are composed 
of an independent chairman, and an even number of members who are also inde- 
pendent persons, or persons chosen by the Government from panels representing 
the interests of employers and employees. The boards follow generally the pro- 
cedure for conciliation officers. They may refer any question of law to the Indus- 
trial Court for decision. 

Conciliation proceedings, which have time limits for each stage, must be com- 
pleted within one month, unless the time is extended for a period which may not 
exceed one month. They are deemed to have been completed when 


(a) a memorandum of settlement has been signed by the parties ; 

(b) the parties have agreed to arbitration ; 

(c) the report of the conciliation authority has been published if no settle- 
ment is reached ; or 


(d) when the time limit for the procedure has expired. 


Arbitration procedure. Any employer and a representative or other registered 
union may by written agreement provide for the settlement of a present or future 
dispute by an arbitration medium of their choice, including labour courts or the 
Industrial Court. The Government may likewise refer any dispute between 
employers and employees to arbitration by a labour court or the Industrial Court, 
and, if satisfied that the continuance of any dispute will lead to serious outbreak 
of disorder, or a breach of the public peace, or impose a serious hardship on a large 
section of the community, or that the industry will be severely affected thereby, 
or that the dispute is not likely to be settled by other means, or that such action 
is necessary in the public interest, the Government may refer any industrial 
dispute to arbitration by the Industrial Court. Arbitration procedure is governed 
by the Arbitration Act of 1940. 

After hearing the parties, the award of the arbitration authority is issued, 
registered and published, thereby terminating the proceeding. 


Labour courts. Labour courts are competent to decide disputes relating to 
standing orders and disputes referred for arbitration. They can decide whether 
a strike or lockout is legal ; try offences punishable under the Act ; require employers 
to withdraw illegal changes of standing orders, or carry out changes found by 
the court to be proper. Decisions of the courts are in most instances subject to 
appeal to the Industrial Court. 


Industrial Court. The Industrial Court, composed of three or more independent 
persons with specified qualifications, is competent to decide appeals from deci- 
sions of the Registrar, the Commissioner of Labour, or the labour courts ; to decide 
all disputes referred to it under various provisions of the Act; and to decide 
questions relating to the interpretation of the Act. Decisions of the Industrial 
Court are final, and may be enforced through the normal civil processes. 


Courts of enquiry. Courts of enquiry, composed of such number of members 
as the Government deems desirable, may be constituted for «nquiry into any 
industrial matter pertaining to conditions of work or employer-employee relations 
in any industry, and any aspect of an industrial dispute. 


Agreements, Settlements and Awards. 

In general, agreements, settlements reached during the course of conciliation 
proceedings, submissions to arbitration and arbitral awards are binding for the 
periods specified therein, except that if the specified period exceeds one year, 
it may at the expiry of one year be terminated by either party on two months’ 
notice. They are binding not only on all parties to the dispute, but also on the 
employers’ successors, and on all present and future members of the union. In 
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the absence of definite provisions the agreement, settlement or award, after the 
first three months, may be terminated by two months’ notice given by either 
party in the prescribed manner. 

All changes, terminations or modifications of registered agreements, settlements, 
submissions or awards must be notified to the Registrar and other competent 
authorities. 

Where a representative union (i.e. a registered union having at least 15 per cent. 
of all employees in an industry in a local area) is a party, the provisions of the 
settlement, agreement or award may be extended to other employers and employees 
in the industry. 

Registered agreements entered into by a representative of the majority of the 
employees affected by any change are binding on all employees affected by the 
change whether or not they are members of the union. 


Illegal Strikes and Lockouts. 

Strikes and lockouts are illegal if commenced under certain specified conditions, 
which include periods of negotiation, conciliation and arbitration, and periods 
during which any settlement, agreement or award is effective, or if commenced 
more than two months after completion of a conciliation proceeding, or if not 
commenced within six weeks following the expiration of the 14 days’ notice 
required in specified instances, or if called before the expiration of the 14-day 
period in such instances. The Industrial Court may be called upon by the Govern- 
ment to make a declaration as to the legality of any proposed strike or lockout 
of which notice has been given. 


Protection of Employee Status. 

The Act prohibits employers from dismissing, reducing or punishing employees 
because of legitimate trade union activity. An employer may not prevent an 
employee from returning to work after a strike arising out of industrial matters 
related to any matter specified in Schedules I, II and III, unless the employee 
has refused to accept an offer by the employer to arbitrate, or has failed to offer to 


resume work within 30 days following the termination of the strike. Fines recovered 
for offences of this character may be used as compensation to the employee involved, 
and the burden is on the employer to prove that such offences are not in contra- 


vention of the Act.! 


ESTABLISHMENT OF WORKS COMMITTEES IN ITALY 


On 7 August 1947 the General Confederation of Industry and the 
General Confederation of Labour in Italy concluded an agreement 
for the appointment of works committees or staff delegates in all 
undertakings. These committees will not include any representatives 
of the management, but will be composed exclusively of represen- 
tatives of workers and salaried employees in the undertaking. They 
will in fact, as regards their composition, be similar to the works 
committees already existing in most countries of Central or Eastern 
Europe. 

The agreement is to remain in force until 31 December 1948, and 
will be automatically renewed from year to year unless denounced 
by one or other party at least two months before the date on which 


it is due to expire. 


Scope. 

Works committees are to be set up in all undertakings employing more than 
25 workers, their function being to represent wage earners of both sexes, including 
technical and administrative staff as well as workers, in their relations with the 
management of the undertaking. If the number of wage earners employed by the 
undertaking is between 5 and 25, a staff delegate is to be appointed. 





1 Bombay Government Gazette, 15 Apr. 1947, Part IV. 
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If a single undertaking comprises two or more establishments there will be 
appointed, as appropriate, a works committee or a staff delegate for each estab- 


lishment. 


Powers and Duties. 


The main function of the works committees or staff delegates will be to assist 
in maintaining good relations between workers and management in the under- 
taking, in a spirit of mutual co-operation and understanding. 

The committees and delegates will be primarily concerned with questions of a 
social character, and will be responsible in particular for making representations 
to the management to ensure the proper application of contracts of employment, 
social legislation and health and safety regulations, with a right of further action 
if necessary before the competent authorities ; discussing with the management, 
before they are brought into force, such measures as works regulations, determina- 
tion of working hours, formation of work teams, times of holidays and the intro- 
duction of new systems of remuneration ; and taking part in the drawing up of 
the statutes and rules of any welfare scheme set up in the undertaking, or sharing 
in the management of such schemes. It will also be the duty of committees and 
delegates to attempt a settlement of any collective or individual dispute which 
may arise in the undertaking. They are authorised to make suggestions for increas- 
ing the efficiency of the various departments of the undertaking or improving 
methods of work, or any measures which might increase the productivity and 
output of the undertaking ; alternatively, they may pass on to the management 
suggestions of a similar kind put forward by workers, if these appear to be of value. 


Responsibility with regard to Dismissals. 

The question of dismissal of workers is one in which the works committees 
will be called upon to play an important part, the agreement containing specially 
detailed provisions on this point. 

Two types of dismissal are allowed for : dismissals motivated by the need to 
reduce the number of workers employed by the undertaking, and dismissals of 
individual workers. In the first case the procedure provided for is one of direct 
conciliation, and does not apply to dismissals on completion of the work in hand 
in building, seasonal industries or temporary jobs ; while in the second case, if 
conciliation fails, procedure allows, in all cases affecting an undertaking employing 
more than 25 workers, for intervention by an arbitration board empowered to order 
the maintenance of normal relations in the industry or payment of compensation 
to the dismissed worker. 


Discharge on grounds of need to reduce staff. If, on account of reduced activity 
or internal reorganisation, the management of an undertaking is compelled to 
reduce the number of its employees, it is to inform the works committees of its 
intention and state its reasons for the dismissal contemplated, the date on which 
the reduction is to take place, and the number of workers affected. 

The management of the undertaking and the works committee, at the request 
of the latter, are to examine the reasons for the dismissal in a spirit of. mutual 
understanding, and study ways and means of avoiding it without laying an unpro- 
ductive charge on the undertaking. If agreement is reached, dismissals are to be 
effected on the basis of objective considerations such as length of service, family 
responsibilities, technical skill and output. 

If agreement is not reached the question will be referred to the two organisa- 
tions concerned, that is to say, the Chamber of Labour and the regional employers’ 
association, which will examine the arguments of both parties with a view to reaching 
an agreed settlement. Conciliation procedure to reach agreement between the 
works committee, the management and, where appropriate, the employers’ and 
workers’ organisations, is to be completed within a period of three weeks reckoned 
from the day on which the original communication was addressed to the works 
committee. Dismissals on grounds of need to reduce staff are to be described as 
such in the letter of dismissal, and if, within one year, the undertaking takes on 
any new hands, workers previously discharged owing to a reduction in the numbers 
employed are to be given priority in re-engagement. 
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Dismissal of individual workers. If the management decides to dismiss a worker 
for reasons of discipline, unsatisfactory output or any other cause, or if, on 
disciplinary grounds provided for by law and by the contract of employment, the 
management suspends a worker’s contract, it is to give notice to the works com- 
mittee and the latter is entitled to ask the management to state its reasons. 

If the committee and the management reach agreement, the worker will be 
informed of the decision to dismiss him, and dismissal will take effect immediately. 
If, on the other hand, the works committee considers that the charges made by 
the management do not correspond with the facts, or are not sufficient to justify 
dismissal, the question will, at the request of the committee or the trade union 
concerned, be referred to an arbitration board. This board is to consist of one 
representative each of the local workers’ and employers’ associations under a 
chairman appointed by mutual agreement between the representatives themselves, 
or, if these fail to agree, chosen by lot from a panel drawn up jointly each year 
by the two organisations concerned. If the arbitration board considers that there 
is no justification for dismissal, the contract of employment will be maintained. 
In any other case, even if the board finds that the facts alleged against the worker 
are non-proven and that the reasons given are insufficient to justify dismissal, the 
most it can do is to order payment to the dismissed worker of a special compen- 
sation of not less than 15 days’ or more than six months’ normal gross earnings 
over and above his normal wage. 

Unless the decision of the arbitration board is unanimous either to maintain 
the contract of employment or to confirm dismissal without right to compensation, 
the losing party may, within the space of eight days following, appeal to a higher 
arbitration board. 

In undertakings employing from 5 to 25 workers the procedure is confined 
to negotiations between the management and the staff delegate to effect a settle- 
ment. In cases of disagreement the latter can call on the local trade union orga- 
nisations to assist in finding a basis for settlement. 


Composition of Works Committees. 


In each undertaking there will be only one works committee representing the 
whole staff, but it is to include representatives of technical and administrative 
staff as well as workers, appointed separately in proportion to the numerical size 
of each group. The size of the committee is to vary according to the number of 
workers employed by the undertaking, as follows : 





No. of workers Size of committee 





25— 150 
151— 500 
501— 1,500 

1,501— 3,000 
8,001— 5,000 
5,001-—10,000 
above 10,000 














Elections. 

Members of works committees and staff delegates are to be elected by the whole 
staff of each undertaking. The holding of elections is to be organised by the trade 
unions, which will decide the date and make all necessary arrangements in consul- 
tation with the management. The day, time and detailed arrangements fixed for 
the election will be brought to the notice of workers at least six days before the 
appointed day by means of a notice displayed in the workplace or on the notice 
board of the undertaking. 

The employer will give every assistance to the smooth running of the election, 
which is to be held on the premises of the undertaking under the supervision of an 
election committee composed of workers in the undertaking. 
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Election will be by direct and secret vote on the proportional representation 
. All workers in the undertaking of more than 16 years of age, whether trade 
union members or not, are entitled to vote. 

Any worker aged not less than 18 years who has worked in the undertaking for 
at least six months is eligible to serve on the Committee, though at least two thirds 
of the members are to have served in the undertaking for not less than one year. 

Members of works committees and staff delegates are to hold office for one year, 
are re-eligible, and can be removed before the end of their term of office by a general 
meeting of the workers, provided at least one half of the workers vote in favour. 


Functioning of the Committee. 

Works committees and staff delegates are to carry out their functions in such 
a way that no hindrance is caused to the efficient working of the undertaking. 

Members of works committees and staff delegates are subject to the normal 
provisions of their contract of employment and are to observe working hours in the 
same way as other workers. In exceptional and urgent cases they may, with 
authorisation from the management, be excused from carrying out their normal 
work to allow them to fulfil their duties as committee members or delegates. 

Every undertaking employing more than 300 workers is to place suitable 
premises at the disposal of the works committee. Undertakings employing from 200 
to 300 workers are to fulfil the same obligation wherever this is possible. 

The management is to provide a notice board at the entrance to the undertaking 
on which the works committee or staff delegate can, after first submitting them to 
the management, display notices in connection with the carrying out of their duties. 

The time and place of workers’ meetings held on the premises of the undertaking 
are to be determined by agreement with the management ; except in special cases 
such meetings will take place outside working hours. 


Protection of Members of Works Committees and Staff Delegates. 


Members of works committees and staff delegates, during their term of office 
or within one year of its termination, may not be dismissed or transferred without 
the agreement of the respective organisations representing workers and manage- 
ment. 

If agreement is not reached between the two organisations, the same procedure 
will be followed as in the case of dismissal on grounds of discipline. Any dismissal 
of a worker arising out of the fulfilment of his duties as a member of a works com- 
mittee is to be considered as without justification.' 


EMPLOYMENT 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE ORGANISATION IN INDIA AND PAKISTAN 


Division OF DEPARTMENT BETWEEN THE DOMINIONS 


Owing to the division of British India into the Dominions of 
India and Pakistan * effected on 15 August 1947 by virtue of the 
Indian Independence Act, 1947, the Resettlement and Employment 
Organisation of the Central Government, like other departments, 
has been divided between the Governments of the two Dominions.* 





o—_ ates della Confederazione Generale dell’ Industria Italiana, Nos, 16-17, 20 Aug.-5 Sept. 
» P- ¥. 

* The Dominion of Pakistan includes West Punjab, Sind, the North-West Frontier Province, 
Baluchistan, and East Bengal, including the district of Sylhet separated from Assam. 

* Cf. Report II prepared for the Preparatory Asiatic Regional Conference of the International 
Labour Organisation, Labour Policy in General, including the Enforcement of Labour Measures 
(L.L.0., New Delhi, 1947), p. 109. 
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The Dominions of India and Pakistan will retain the employment offices located 
in their respective territories. Out of a total of 70 offices in British India, 17 will 
go to Pakistan and 53 (including the Central Employment Office) will remain in 
India. Of the nine regional offices, one, namely Sind-cum-Baluchistan, will be 
assigned intact to Pakistan and the two offices of Bengal-cum-Assam and Punjab- 
cum-North West Frontier Province are being partitioned. Within the Dominion 
of India, separate regional offices are being established for the two new provinces 
of the East Punjab, where recruitment during the last war had been heavy, and 
West Bengal, which contains 90 per cent. of the registered factories, all the collieries, 
and 90 per cent. of the industrial workers of the former Bengal province. 

As to the division of training centres on the territorial basis, Pakistan will get 
45 training centres with a capacity of 4,101, the corresponding figures for India 
being 160 and 10,384. The training centres will be assigned intact with their 
existing workshops, office equipment, machinery and stores. Each Dominion will 
provide training for its own ex-servicemen, and if it becomes necessary to send 
persons for training from one Dominion to the other, the Government concerned 
will make the necessary payment. 

The partition, it might be mentioned, took place when the Employment 
Organisation had begun to show good results. By the end of July 1947, over 
200,000 ex-servicemen and discharged war workers, or about 25 per cent. of those 
who had registered, had been placed in employment through its efforts. The 
monthly placement had increased from 6,428 in June 1946 to 14,861 in June 1947. 
During the same period, the number of employers who had made use of the organ- 
isation increased from 2,579 to 8,527.1 During the month of July 1947, the 
organisation reported 58,953 registrations, 21,639 vacancies and 16,654 placements.* 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE IN FINLAND 


Measures to extend the Employment Service in Finland and to 
render it more efficient were introduced by the Ordinance of 2 Nov- 
ember 1945, concerning local and regional manpower administra- 


tion*, and by a governmental Decree of the same date concerning 
provisional regulations relating to employment service. The present 
scope of the Service and its activities during 1946 are described 
below. 


Scope. 

The country is divided into 17 districts, each with a district manpower office 
managed by a “ district chief” and subordinated to the Ministry of Communica- 
tions and Public Works. The district office supervises and directs the activities 
of the local employment offices. During 1946, 20 local employment offices were 
operating as well as one separate exchange for seamen. In accordance with the 
Ordinance of 2 November 1945, in communes where no employment office is 
operating, employment service work is performed by a “ labour agent ” appointed 
by the appropriate district chief. In addition, there were, under the direct super- 
vision of the Government, six exchanges for lumbermen and the Rehabilitation 
Office for War Invalids, the latter likewise functioning as a labour exchange. 
There were also 18 private associations authorised to render employment service 
to their members, 16 of them operating in Helsingfors. 


Activity during 1946. 

The number of applications for work during 1946 was 154,549, as compared 
to 139,755 during 1945, and the number of reported vacancies was 197,400, the 
comparative figure for 1945 being 188,521. It is reported that 103,089 vacancies 
were filled, or 12,079 more than during the preceding year. As regards the employ- 
ment of men, the lumber industry led with 33 per cent. of all applications, 50 per 





* Hindustan Times (Delhi), 9 Aug. 1947. 

* GOVERNMENT OF INDIA, DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, DIRECTORATE-GENERAL OF RESETTLIE- 
MENT AND EMPLOYMENT : Progress Report for the Month of July 1947. 

* Finlands Férjfatiningssamling, No. 1071, 1945. 

* Idem, No. 1074, 1945. 
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cent. of the vacancies, and 40 per cent. of the placements. Next came the building 
industry with 20.7 per cent. of the applications, 17.5 per cent. of the vacancies, 
and 23.0 per cent. of the placements. The accompanying table indicates changes 
in employment service activities in 1946 as compared to 1945." 





! 
Number 
Vacancies of applications per of placements per 


Occupation 100 vacancies | 100 vacancies 





1945 | 1946 





j | | 
| Agriculture 11,152 | 13,206 | 72 74 
| Industry and handicrafts |128,052 |130,986 48 55 


| Commerce and commu- 
| CDs a 4» e- % 15,102 | 17,754 


| Intellectual work in 
trades other than the 
ts . « » «ss 2,993 3,112 


| Household work.. . . | 10,408 | 10,351 | 
| “Special trades”. . . | 20,814 | 21,901 | 102 


| 
| 1945 | 1946 
+4 




















} | 
| . ss... (188,521 |197,400 | 74 
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VOCATIONAL TRAINING IN DENMARK 


Courses FoR UNEMPLOYED YOUNG WORKERS 


An Act (No. 138 of 29 March 1947) has been passed in Denmark 
to combat unemployment among juveniles. The Act supersedes 
Act No. 591 of 11 November 1940. 


The earlier Act provided for the establishment of certain institutions called 
youth camps, providing vocational training and education in general for juveniles 
who could not be placed in employment. Owing to the high rate of employment 
prevailing in Denmark since 1943, the facilities provided have not been used to 
any large extent, but the experience obtained from the operation of these institu- 
tions has proved useful, and a definite programme for the training of the young 
has been drawn up in the new Act. 


Aims and Methods of the Training. 

The aim is to give young workers an elementary vocational training which may 
be useful in their future work, in factories or elsewhere. Practical and theoretical 
training are co-ordinated. If, for instance, the pupils are employed in road building, 
the theoretical subjects will be computation of working hours and wages, drafting, 
surface calculation, ete. Economic, social, and historical aspects will also be con- 
sidered. Experience has shown that the actual performance of work enables the 
pupils to learn and understand its theoretical implications in a way which would 
have been impossible if the theoretical trainirfg had been given separately.* 


Provisions of the New Act. 
The new Act provides that unemployed young workers for whom employment 
cannot be secured are to be assigned to vocational schools, work projects for the 





' Socialt Tidskrift, Nos. 5-6, 1947, pp. 212-216. 
* Idem, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1947, pp. 102-107. 
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young, or training courses. These arrangements should be organised in such a 
manner as to provide the young with vocational training or retraining, physical 
training, and education on a broadly humanitarian basis. At the vocational schools 
and work projects, the training period varies between four and nine months ; 
86 hours weekly are to be devoted to practical work, and further time is to be 
given to lectures and sports. The work will be paid for on a piece-work basis, if 
technically possible, in accordance with wages prevailing in the open market. A 
certain proportion of the wages will be placed in a savings account and will not 
be paid to the pupil until completion of his training. 

Unemployed between the ages of 18 and 25 will be directed to the schools, etc., 
provided they so desire or provided they have been out of work for the preceding 
two months or during four of the preceding twelve months. Refusal to accept such 
assignment will entail the loss of unemployment insurance benefits. 

The arrangements will be financed principally by the State, although a fixed 
amount per day per pupil will be paid by the commune from which the pupil comes. 

A special committee has been appointed to give its support and advice in the 
administration of the Act.? 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION IN CANADA 


For the first time in many months, the supply of workers in 
Canada exceeds the demand, and older workers are facing difficulties 
in finding employment. The acute shortage of professional and 
technically trained persons, however, continues. An important 
permanent effect of the war has been a great increase in the employ- 
ment of both men and women in manufacturing industry. There 
has been a consolidation of vocational training facilities for ex- 
servicemen.? 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


The Minister of Labour stated that on 13 November 1947, when 
the seasonal activity was nearing completion, the unplaced applicants 
totalled 106,000 while the number of unfilled vacancies reported to 
the National Employment Service was 78,000. 


The number of unplaced applicants, however, it was stated, was 85,000 lower 
than on the corresponding date last year. Because of geographical dislocations, 
pools of surplus labour were developing in the highly seasonal regions (the prairie, 
Pacific Coast and maritime regions), while workers were still needed in the indus- 
trialised central regions (Ontario and Quebec).® 

At the peak of industrial activity last summer, only 1.4 per cent. of the total 
labour force was unemployed. The demand has been particularly high in practi- 
cally all classes of construction ; for building mechanics it was twice the supply. 
The value of all construction building and public works such as roads and 
watermains undertaken during 1947 was estimated at £1,000,000,000, a maximum 
annual outlay for the purpose in Canada.‘ 


Placement of Older Workers. 

~~ With a view to solving the increasingly grave employment situation among 
workers over 45 years of age, the National Employment Committee, an advisory 
body to the Unemployment Insurance Commission, recommended, at its meeting 
in Ottawa in September 1947, the launching of an educational campaign directed 





1 Socialt Tidskrijt, Nos. 7-8, July-Aug. 1947, pp. 70-74. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 603. 

* DEPARTMENT OF LaBour: News Release, No. 3175, 27 Nov. 1947, “ The Current Man- 
power Picture ”. 

* CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE : Monthly Commercial Letter, Nov. 1947. 
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primarily to employers emphasising the importance of the experience, competence 
and faithful service of the older-age workers. The Committee, which is representa- 
tive of employer and employee organisations as well as of ex-servicemen, women, 
agriculture and the retail trade, has five regional employment committees and 
67 local employment committees in the Dominion.' 


Employment Trends in the Professions. 


According to a survey of Canadian requirements for professionally trained 
persons conducted by the Bureau of Technical Personnel of the Department of 
Labour, an acute shortage of professional workers continued owing to the high 
qualifications required for the work. The country did not reach its maximum 
production potential because of widespread manpower shortages, particularly 
of engineers. In recent months, the Bureau of Technical Personnel, which, 
together with the Executive and Professional Division of the National Employ- 
ment Service, is concerned with the placement of engineers, has continuously 
had orders on hand for over 1,000 technically trained personnel, while the number 
of applicants has steadily decreased. Of the 5,437 such persons entering new 
employment during the year ending 31 March 1947, 1,501 were new graduates, 
1,076 demobilised persons and 2,860 had changed civilian employment. 

Contingent on the continuation of full employment, the supply of engineers 
was not expected to exceed the demand in the next five years. The survey reports 
that the 1,500 firms employing over 900,000 workers so far interviewed expect 
to have openings for about 9,500 engineers during the next five years, while the 
expected number of new entrants to the labour market is estimated at 11,000. 
The number of engineers in Canada has been increasing during the last 26 years 
at a rate almost double that of the population growth, which is roughly 1.5 per cent. 
per annum. Specifically, the number was 13,000 in 1921, 16,000 in 1931, 20,000 
in 1941 * and is estimated to be over 25,000 in 1947. While graduates in engineering 
reached a maximum total of 1,100 last spring, 3,700 are expected to finish their 
course in 1950. In February 1947, 8,100 ex-servicemen were enrolled in engineering ; 
they constitute 25 per cent. of the graduating class, and this percentage is expected 
to increase to 40 in 1948 and 75 in 1949. 

According to an estimate made by Mr. Alex. Skelton, Director-General of the 
Economic Research Branch of the Department of Reconstruction, Canadian indus- 
try could use immediately 5,000 more scientifically and technically trained persons, 
including about 2,500 engineers. He believed that many of the senior and inter- 
mediate technical positions could be filled by immigration, leaving the junior 
positions open for the graduating ex-servicemen. * 


Growth in Manufacturing Employment. 


The most important permanent effect of the war on the Canadian labour force 
has been the great increase in employment in manufacturing industry, which 
has replaced primary industries, especially agriculture, as the greatest employer 
of labour. While, according to the census of 1941, 23.1 per cent. of all gainfully 
employed persons were engaged in manufacturing and 25.8 per cent. in agriculture, 
the corresponding figures on 31 May 1947 were 27.5 and 24.1. The manufacture 
of many essential products such as machine tools was undertaken for the first 
time in Canada during the war, but it has been estimated that 70 per cent. of the 
wartime investment in new plants, both private and public, was convertible to 
peacetime use. 

Migration from the farm to the city and between the provinces during recent 
years has been largely the result of the underlying movement of labour from 
primary industries to manufacturing. During 1941-44, for instance, farm counties 
lost 284,000 people, mostly to metropolitan counties.‘ 





* Labour Gazette (Ottawa), Vol. XLVII, No. 10, Oct. 1947, p. 1484. 
* Figures up till 1941 include surveyors. 
* Labour Gazette, Vol. XLVII, No. 10, Oct. 1947, pp. 1419-1423. 
8 Pg DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR, INFORMATION Brancu: Canada’s Largest Industry, 
ov. a 
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Trends in the Employment of Women. 

From 1939 to 1943, the total number of women employed in Canada, excluding 
agriculture and the armed forces, increased from 651,000 to 1,006,000, more than 
half of the increase being in manufacturing industry. Since the end of the war, it 
has been estimated that the total number of women in non-agricultural employ- 
ment has remained steadily at about 900,000." 

According to a statement made by Mrs. Rex Eaton, vice-chairman, Regional 
Advisory Board, Federal Department of Labour, on 1 December 1947, about 
200,000 women have been added to Canada’s permanent labour force since 1939. 
The percentage increase (30) was equal to that of men. The trend of employment 
was away from service occupations, which showed a decline of 100,000 women, and 
towards manufacturing, clerical work, banks and communications.? 

The distribution of women in recorded employment * was reported to be 207 
per 1,000 persons on 1 August 1947 as compared with 219 a year previously.‘ 


VOCATIONAL TRAINING FOR Ex-SERVICEMEN 


The Minister of Labour stated that owing to the rapid demobili- 
sation of the armed forces and the provision of adequate training 
facilities, the vocational training of ex-servicemen is rapidly drawing 
to a close and will be completed much earlier than had been anti- 


cipated.® 


Of the approximately 130,000 ex-servicemen enrolled for training up to 
831 October 1947, over 80,500 had completed their training, about 38,000 had 
discontinued and 11,535 (correspondence courses, 993 ; private trade schools and 
business colleges, 2,199 ; training on the job in industry, 3,591 ; pre-matriculation 
classes *, 568 ; and vocational centres *, 4,184) were still in training. The effective- 
ness of the training was shown by the fact that over 80 per cent. of all ex-servicemen 
who had completed their training under the Canadian Vocational Training Plan 
were now employed along the lines for which they had been trained. The training 
given in the pre-matriculation classes and the vocational training centres appeared 
to be most effective’, while the correspondence courses showed the least satisfactory 
results. With a view to maintaining a high standard of training, courses have 
been amalgamated and a number of training centres have been closed. This con- 
solidation and reduction has, however, been effected with a minimum of incon- 
venience to ex-servicemen under training.® 


Assistance to Vocational Schools. Under the agreement between the Dominion 
Government and the provinces covering Dominion contributions to vocational 
schools '°, effective for the past two and a half years, an increasing amount of con- 
struction work, particularly in Quebec, is being undertaken. The agreement required 
an outright contribution by the Dominion of $10,000 annually to each province, 
and a further amount of $1,910,000 each year to be divided in proportion to the 
number of persons in the provinces between the ages of 15 and 19 years. This 
must be matched dollar for dollar by the provinces. In addition, the Dominion 
is contributing $10,000,000, also to be matched by the provinces, and to be dis- 





* Canada’s Largest Industry, op. cit. 

* The Gazette (Montreal), 2 Dec. 1947. 

* Based on reporting firms in eight leading industries employing a total of 1,984,123 workers- 

* Labour Gazette, Vol. XLVII, No. 10, Oct. 1947, p. 1509. 

5 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LIII, Nos. 3-4, Mar.-Apr. 1946, p. 229; Vol. LII, 
No. 1, July 1945, p. 74; Vol. XLIX, No. 1, Jan. 1944, p. 90. 

* Under the Canadian Vocational Training Plan. 

7 In the case of pre-matriculation classes 74 per cent. had completed their training and [ewer 
—~ “| iW cent. had discontinued ; corresponding figures for vocational training centres were 
61 and 31. 

* DEPARTMENT OF LABOUR: News Release, No. 3165, 18 Nov. 1947. 

* Labour Gazette, Vol. XLVII, No. 10, Oct. 1947, p. 1477. 

1° Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LI, No. 1, July 1945, p. 75. 
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tributed on the same basis as the annual grant of $1,910,000. The sum of $10,000,000, 
however, is to be available for capital expenditure only (25 per cent. for equipment) 
and must be spent before 31 March 1949.1 


THE PROBLEM OF MANPOWER IN POLISH COAL MINES 


The insufficiency in both numbers and quality of the labour 
force employed in the coal mines is one of the most serious economic 
problems facing Poland today, and the authorities are taking 
energetic steps to overcome it. 


Although the number of miners increased from 122,500 to 199,900 between 
August 1946 and August 1947, and the number of highly skilled workers rose 
during the same period from 5,472 to 6,807, the total labour force is still less than 
what is considered necessary to achieve the target laid down in the three-year plan. 
To achieve the target a further 11,500 workers and 526 skilled workers will be 
required. This situation is largely due to bad housing conditions and the rapid 
turnover of workers, many of whom have left work in the mines to take up employ- 
ment on the land or in the building industry. 

To remedy this state of affairs the competent authorities have taken a number 
of different measures. Firstly, in order to retain workers in the mines who are 
already working there, efforts are being made to improve housing conditions : 
wooden bungalows are being built and existing houses restored. Priority is being 
given to miners for flats which become available. Overtime rates have been 
increased. Finally, in order to attract the greatest possible number of workers to 
the industry, recruitment offices have been opened in Szczecin (Stettin) and Dzie- 
dzice ; and displaced workers returning to Poland are offered special advantages 
to encourage them to take up work in the coal mines, such as free meals, longer 
holidays and supplies in kind on a larger scale than those given to other workers. 

To improve the technical standards of workers, the authorities have organised 
special courses for miners’ vocational training. Technical courses have been estab- 
lished, lasting from a few months to three years according to the type of school. 
Training of skilled workers and technicians is being carried out in special schools, 
and at the Mining Academy. There are already 7,474 persons following courses 
in miners’ industrial schools and 1,547 are enrolled in miners’ secondary colleges.* 


MIGRATION 


ORGANISED IMMIGRATION TO SWEDEN 


_ During 1947, Sweden took several steps to secure an organised 
immigration of foreign workers, and for this purpose agreements 
were concluded with Italy, Hungary, and the American and British 
authorities in Austria, the last-mentioned agreements providing for 
employment and resettlement in Sweden of displaced persons.® 





* Labour Gazette, Oct. 1947, p. 1478. 

* Communication from the 1.L.0. correspondent in Warsaw. 

* See also International Labour Review, Vol. LV, No. 5, May 1947, p. 394, for a note on the 
Convention between Denmark and Sweden respecting placement of manpower. 
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Immigrants from Italy and Hungary. 

Italy. The agreement with Italy, ratified by Sweden on 19 April 1947, provides 
for a transfer from Italy of a maximum number of 500 all-round skilled or special- 
ised workers. All these workers have now arrived in Sweden and another 300 
have been recruited under a supplementary agreement which does not prescribe 
any maximum number. 

The Italian workers, who are expected to join a Swedish trade union, will 
enjoy the same rights and privileges as Swedish workers in the same trade. 


Hungary. According to the agreement with Hungary, which was concluded 
on 17 July 1947, a maximum number of 600 Hungarian workers will be transferred 
for employment in Sweden, mainly as cattlemen. They will bring their families 
with them and will have to stay in Sweden for at least two years. 

A preliminary selection of workers volunteering for employment in Sweden 
will be made by the Hungarian authorities in accordance with rules agreed upon 
with the State Labour Commission in Sweden. The latter will communicate inform- 
ation on the number of workers who can be employed as well as working condi- 
tions and living costs in Sweden. The final selection, which will include physical 
examination, will be made by a Swedish recruiting office which is to be established 
in Hungary. Selected workers will receive information in the two languages on 
working conditions in the trade in which they are to be employed. 

While the Hungarian authorities will provide the transport to the recruiting 
centre, the Swedish authorities are responsible for the transport of the workers 
and their families to the intended workplace in Sweden. During transport each 
worker is entitled to a daily allowance of five kronor and to food for himself and 
his family. 

On arrival in Sweden, each person selected for work will receive without charge 
a set of clothing comprising a coat, a suit, a pair of work shoes, and necessary 
underwear. Other members of the worker’s family will receive a similar set of 
clothing which, however, is to be paid for during a period of two years. The family 
will also be furnished with necessary household goods, which are to be paid for in 
the same way. 

The Hungarian workers, who are required to certify that they are prepared 
to join a Swedish trade union, will enjoy the same rights and privileges as Swedish 
workers in the same trade and in the same workplace. They are to be assisted 
by the State Labour Commission in finding housing facilities of the same standard 
as those of Swedish workers in the same place. The workers will have the right to 
change employer, though they cannot expect to receive a work permit for another 
trade than that in which they are first employed when they come to Sweden. 
This first employment will be obtained through the medium of the Swedish State 
Labour Commission. 

Insurance will be provided against unemployment, occupational accidents, and 
sickness. In case of sickness occurring before a certain time stipulated in the 
statutes of the sickness fund has passed, sickness allowance will be paid by the 
Labour Commission. 

The workers are entitled to transfer their savings to Hungary. 

While this agreement is in force, the Swedish and Hungarian authorities will 
have a joint deliberation upon its application. 

Up to 16 October 1947, about 400 workers and their families had arrived in 


Sweden.? 


Displaced Persons from Austria. 


On 8 and 4 October 1947, agreements were concluded between Sweden and the 
United States and British authorities in Austria concerning the transfer of dis- 
placed persons (Sudeten German) in the U.S. and British Zones (including the U.S. 
and British areas in Vienna) who volunteer for work and resettlement in Sweden. 
The selection and recruiting of displaced persons is to be undertaken in Austria 





1 Sociala Meddelanden, No. 7, 1947, p. 669. 
* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Stockholm. 
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by representatives of the Swedish State Labour Commission, who will also commu- 
nicate information on the state of the labour market in Sweden, advantages assured 
to labour volunteers in Sweden, and all other relevant information. After a preli- 
minary selection in the original camps, the displaced persons will have to undergo 
examination in selection camps provided by the United States and British author- 
ities. These authorities will also provide medical equipment necessary for this 
purpose and all available material for security checks. Bona fide dependants of 
selected persons who will be subjected to the same medical examination and 
security checks may accompany the selected workers to Sweden. The United 
States and British authorities will provide for their transportation to Liibeck 
while the Swedish authorities will be responsible for the remainder of the journey. 
Displaced persons who have left the United States and British Zones will not be 
permitted to return there. 

Displaced persons admitted to Sweden under the provisions of these agreements 
will enjoy the same advantages under the same conditions as Swedish workers 
employed in the same trade and in the same work areas. They will be required 
to certify that they are prepared to join the Swedish trade unions which represent 
the trades in which they are to be employed. The Swedish Government guarantees 
that the displaced persons and their dependants will have all the rights and freedoms 
accorded by Swedish law to foreigners authorised to reside in Sweden. They 
may eventually obtain Swedish nationality as provided for in such cases by 
Swedish law. 

Industrial employers requiring Sudeten German labour are to inform the 
Employment Board concerning the number of workers desired; vocation or 
vocational speciality ; sex; age; date on which employment can commence ; 
housing facilities ; wages ; etc. ‘ 

A Swedish recruiting staff went to Austria on 16 October 1947 to begin the 
selection of displaced persons. Transfers of these persons were scheduled to begin 
about 1 November 1947.1 

The number of displaced persons to be admitted to Sweden has not been 
stipulated in the agreements but will be determined by the actual need for workers 
in Sweden and the result of the selection. According to a preliminary investigation 
during September, there was a demand for about 5,000 Sudeten German workers 
on the part of Swedish industry. After this date, however, certain changes in the 
Swedish labour market have been observed, and an investigation at the beginning 
of October showed a reduction in the demand of about 25 per cent. A certain 
hesitation with respect to the admittance of Sudeten German labour has also been 
recognised recently on the part of the trade unions. In a declaration made at the 
end of October by the Swedish Trade Union of Metal Industry Workers, the largest 
trade union in Sweden, the opinion was expressed that the admittance of foreign 
labour should be restricted. It was pointed out that the Sudeten Germans would 
stay in Sweden for an indefinite time and, in case of unemployment, difficulties 
were likely to arise. According to the union’s opinion, not more than 1,000 
Sudeten German workers should be admitted.* 


CONDITIONS OF WORK 


LABOUR LEGISLATION IN AFGHANISTAN 


A Royal Order of 16 January 1946 brought into force regulations 
governing the employment of persons in industrial establishments 
in Afghanistan. 





* Communication from the I.L.0. correspondent in Stockholm. 
* Morgontidningen, 30 Oct. 1947. 
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The regulations consist of eight chapters and 149 articles, preceded by the 
following preamble : 


The present regulations are based on two fundamental principles : 


1. Liberty to each individual to choose his occupation : each individual is 
free to choose any legally authorised occupation, provided that he obtains 
written permission from the Ministry of National Economy and conforms in 
the exercise of the occupation he has chosen to the instructions of the public 
authorities ; 


2. Protection of workers by application of the following rules : 


(a) Regular payment to workers of their full remuneration ; 

(6) Compensation for accidents occurring during work ; 

(c) Fixing of working hours in accordance with what is fair and reasonable ; 
(d) Weekly rest day ; 

(e) Accident prevention ; 

(f) Health measures. 


The main provisions of the regulations are summarised below : 


Contracts of Employment. 

Chapter I deals with conditions of employment. It is stipulated that no 
employer may engage a worker or employee without first concluding with him 
a written contract of employment. Cancellation of the contract is subject to 
previous notice of one month. Termination or cancellation of contracts of employ- 
ment are dealt with in more detail in Chapter IV. 


Age of Admission to Employment. 
The age of admission to employment is fixed at 15 years. Young persons of 


less than 15 years of age may be employed only as apprentices not receiving wages. 


Wages. 

Questions concerning wages are dealt with in Chapter II. Wages are to be fixed 
by mutual agreement between the worker and the employer and are to be speci- 
fied in the contract. It is illegal to pay wages in kind. Wages must be paid regu- 
larly and in full each month. 


Accident Compensation. 

Except for certain cases provided for by law, the employer is held responsible 
for paying compensation for accidents occurring to workers or employees during 
their work. This rule is extended to include commerce and mechanised agriculture. 
Rates of accident compensation are fixed by the regulations (Article 28). In 
addition, a worker or employee who contracts a disease requiring a course of 
treatment or rest as a result of his employment is also entitled to compensation. 
The whole of Chapter VI is concerned with regulations for the prevention of 
industrial accidents. 


Social Security Funds. 

Social security funds are to be established, and every employer will be obliged 
to contribute to the initial capital of the fund attached to the undertaking con- 
cerned. Workers, employees and apprentices in receipt of wages will pay contri- 
butions to the security fund. 


Holidays and Rest Days. 

Every worker is entitled to 20 days’ paid holiday a year and one month’s 
holiday in case of sickness. In the case of apprentices, the annual holiday is only 
15 days, but the holiday in case of sickness is the same for apprentices as for 
workers. Friday is to be observed as the weekly rest day. 
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Working Hours. 


Working hours are fixed at nine hours a day during the first six months of the 
year and eight hours a day during the latter six months. The worker is entitled 
to one hour’ rest sbreak during each day’s work. Workers between 18 and 20 years 
of age are to work only seven hours a day but are similarly entitled to an hour’s 
rest break during each day’s work. 


Health Regulations. 

The whole of Chapter VII is concerned with health regulations for the protection 
of workers’ health. A series of rules are laid down relating to the design of buildings, 
lighting, heating, ventilation, etc. Workers must be medically examined once 
every three, six, or twelve months according to the character of the work. The 
employer is responsible for ensuring that workers are vaccinated each year against 
exanthematous typhus. Every industrial undertaking employing from 50 to 500 
workers must provide a clinic. If the undertaking employs fewer than 50 workers, 
it must have a first-aid post. The public health services are to co-operate with 
the health services of industrial undertakings and assist them, for exemple, in 
setting up sick bays. The Ministry of Public Health is required to carry out perio- 
dical inspections of industrial undertakings from the point of view of health 
regulations and the protection of workers’ health. 


Inspection. 

The Ministry of National Economy has the right to inspect industrial under- 
takings whenever this is thought desirable. It is also empowered, after expiry of 
a stated period, to order work to be suspended in any factory where conditions of 
work do not comply with the regulations. 


Execution. 


The application of the regulations is the responsibility of the Ministry of National 
Economy.! 


Hours OF WORK AND ReEst DAYS IN CHINA 


Reference has been made in these pages to actual hours of work 
and rest days in industrial establishments in China as shown by an 
enquiry conducted by the Ministry of Social Affairs during the war 
years.2, According to a similar enquiry made recently, there has been 
& marked reduction in hours of work, although the eight-hour day 
in industry, as provided for by the Factory Act, has not yet been 
reached as the nor mal working day in a number of cases. 


The recent survey covered eight branches of industry (engineering works, 
printing, flour, textiles, tobacco, matches, water works and electrical works) in 
ten industrial centres (Nanking, Shanghai, Tientsin, Chungking, Canton, Tsingtao, 
Chengtu, Sian, Lanchow and Kunming). 


Hours of Work. 


The findings of the survey as regards the length of the working day are sum- 
marised in table I. 





_. * Regulations governing the employment of persons in industrial establishments in Afghan- 
istan, Document No. 56/59, published by the Government of Afghanistan on 21 Feb. 1946. 


* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. L No. 5, Nov. 1944, p. 663. 
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TABLE I. DAILY HOURS OF WORK IN CHINESE INDUSTRIES 





Daily hours Number 
Industry of work of cities 





Engineering works . . 8 
9 


10 
Not known 


7-8 
9 
10 
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11% 
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It will be recalled that the previous enquiry showed, for example, that a 12-hour 
day was generally worked in textile factories in Chungking and Peipei ; according 
to the present survey, daily hours in six of the ten cities studied are between 8 and 
10%, though in one city where the situation was known the working day was as 
long as 11% hours. Similarly, in other types of establishment, where the data in 
the two surveys appear to be comparable, a trend towards a shorter working day 
is to be noted. 


Rest Days. 

With regard to rest days, it appears that the practice of granting such rest 
has been growing, although in this respect also the provisions of the Factory Act 
prescribing “ one day of rest in each period of seven days ” are not yet fully applied. 
The situation revealed by the survey is shown in table IT." 





* Communication from the I.L.0. Branch Office, Shanghai. 
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TABLE II. REST DAYS IN CHINESE INDUSTRIES 





Number of rest Number 
Industry days per month of cities 





Engineering works . . 


oe em oO 


| 
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4 
3 
2 
0 
Not known 
6 
4 
2 
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1 Owing to special conditions. 


WAGES OF GREEK WORKERS 


ConcLUSIONS OF WAGE REGULATION COMMITTEE 


_ The Committee set up by a Resolution of the Greek Council of 
Ministers (No. 520, dated 25 June 1947) to regulate wages of workers 
and salaried employees has published its conclusions, which will be 
submitted to the competent authorities for the purpose of final 
decisions. The conclusions of the Committee included the following : 
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(a) It appears from the enquiry into the movements of monthly and daily 
wages in the four main urban centres (Athens, Salonika, Patras and Volos) that 
there is a wide gap between the actual wages of workers and those established by 
Ministerial resolution. The monthly and daily wages of the majority of workers 
have more or less recovered their pre-war purchasing power, but the wages of 
workers in public utility undertakings are still inadequate to meet the present 
cost of living ; this is due to the strict control over prices of manufactured goods 
and services, which has made wage increases impossible. 

Regulations to adjust wages to present conditions are therefore considered 
necessary by the Committee, both for purposes of simplification and to abolish 
the inequalities which at present exist between the remuneration of different 
classes of worker. 

(b) It has been shown that the present classification of workers according to 
wage group has caused difficulties in the establishment of a fair wage on the basis 
of work done. It is therefore suggested that wage scales should be based on wages 
paid under a collective agreement concluded before 1940. 


(c) Adjustment of the remuneration paid to workers should therefore be made 
by multiplying the minimum wage rates specified in such agreements by a coefficient 
to be fixed by the Government, having regard to the general reconstruction pro- 
gramme but also taking account of the economic possibilities of the present time. 

In any case, account should be taken of the fact that the workers’ share of the 
national income should correspond to the remuneration due to them for their 
efforts in rebuilding the economy of the country, and that the sacrifices asked of 
them should be limited to what is strictly necessary ; it should not be forgotten 
that the worker and employee classes have borne practically the whole burden of 
inflation both during and since the occupation. 

(d) It would seem desirable that minimum wages as determined in the above 
manner should be enforced by legislation. No increase should be authorised unless 
there is a corresponding increase in production, since if this were not the case 
inflation would inevitably follow, with the result of a progressive decline in the 
purchasing power of wages. Such increases should be embodied in collective agree- 
ments so that they do not lead to abuses by employers. In addition, they must 
not in any case be a charge on production costs. 

(e) Wage regulation would have no economic meaning if there were not at 
the same time an effective and continuous genetal control of production, prices 
and consumption. Unless there were a rational organisation of production and 
consumption, and effective price stabilisation, State intervention in fixing monthly 
and daily wage rates might only lead to an increase in workers’ living expenses 
and thus provoke social disorder. 

(f{) Regulation of workers’ remuneration on the above principles could not 
have any large-scale or unfavourable effect on present price levels, or thereby 
undermine the value of the currency, since the majority of workers have already 
been able to adjust their remuneration to the cost of living.’ 


SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


VOLUNTARY OLD-AGE INSURANCE IN PALESTINE 


The Palestine Department of Labour has recently completed 
an enquiry into the finances of saving, provident and pension funds. 





* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Athens. 
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The enquiry relates to the year 1945, and covers 210 provident and pension 
funds administered in Palestine, and four funds administered abroad which operated 
in 1945. In addition, 74 funds are known to have been established in 1945 and 1946. 
The enquiry is concerned only with voluntarily established provident and pension 
funds in private undertakings and institutions ; it does not include Government 
pensions and provident funds or funds inaugurated by way of regulations made 
under the Municipal Corporations Ordinance, nor does it include the Jewish building 
workers’ provident and sick benefits fund. 


Number of Funds and Membership. 

Of the 210 Palestinian funds enumerated, two funds existed in Arab under- 
takings, and 10 in firms employing mixed labour ; the remainder were in Jewish 
industry, commerce and public institutions. These 210 funds were distributed 
according to the types of undertaking as follows : 





Type of undertaking No. of funds No. of members 





95 10,012 
48 2,509 
25 5,638 
Labour institutions, i.e., undertakings and 


institutions affiliated to labour organis- 
6,454 





24,613 

















The greatest increase in the number of funds and in membership took place in 
industrial undertakings. 


Of the 210 funds enumerated, 202 were contributory schemes. 
The following table shows the prevailing rates of contributions paid by em- 
ployers : 





Percentage of wages contributed by employer 





10 to 18% 





Irregular or fixed amounts 


No contribution 
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As to the workers’ contributions, in 91 contributory schemes, comprising 
55 per cent. of the workers enumerated, the rate of contribution was 5 per cent. 
of wages ; in 97 funds, comprising a third of the total membership, the rate of 
contribution was between 1% and 4 per cent.; workers’ contributions exceeded 
5 per cent. in a few cases. In 134 funds, the employers’ and workers’ contributions 
were equal, at the following prevalent rates : 
in 27 funds 1% to 2 per cent. 
in 25 funds 2% to 8 per cent. 


in 73 funds 5 per cent." 


One of the principal ‘purposes of these funds is to secure certain benefits to 
workers in the event of loss of employment before the date of retirement. This 
point has not been overlooked in the statutes of most funds or in labour agreements. 
In 63 cases, dismissal indemnities were payable by the fund, out of accumulated 
contributions. Nearly all the funds in which the employers contributed 8 per cent. 
of wages or more belonged to this group. In 137 funds, the employers have under- 
taken liability for the payment of dismissal indemnities in addition to their con- 
tribution to the funds.* 

The rise of living costs and the introduction of cost-of-living allowances have 
caused some difficulty in the calculation of the rates of contributions. In 73 funds, 
the contributions were calculated on basic wages only, and in 130 funds they were 
calculated on gross wages, inclusive of cost-of-living allowances. 


Types of Fund. 

Among the 210 funds enumerated, five were defined as pension schemes. 
However, only two of them were pension schemes proper ; in three cases the retire- 
ment benefits were payable in lump sums but the beneficiaries were given the 
right to opt for an annual pension instead of a lump sum. Twelve schemes were 
pure insurance schemes, in which the full amounts of contributions were paid over 


to insurance companies as premiums and the funds were thus relieved of any 
concern about investments or administration, a most convenient system for small 
enterprises. The remaining 193 funds were accumulated endowment schemes. In 
47 instances, however, insurance with insurance companies was an integral part of 
the schemes and a part of the contributions was paid over as insurance premiums. 
In 16 funds, there existed “ internal insurance ” arrangements in addition to the 
benefits accruing from accumulated contributions ; the members’ dependants 
were entitled to receive certain amounts upon the death of the members, and in 
some cases retirement endowments were assured under these schemes and separate 
reserves were set aside for that purpose. The problem of internal insurance has, 
on various occasions, been discussed in the circles interested in the activities 
of provident funds ; there is a current of opinion opposed to internal insurance 
arrangements except in funds with a very large number of members. 


Finances of the Provident Funds. 
The balance-sheets of the 210 funds, enumerated at the end of 1945, may be 
represented in summary form as follows : 


Capital and liabilities : 


Special reserves for mutual aid 
Borrowed means 


Other liabilities 2,957,750 








1 The rates of dismissal indemnities ordinarily claimed by trade unions in Palestine are a 
month’s salary for every year of service in the case of clerical and monthly salaried employees and 
12 days’ to a fortnight’s wages in the case of manual workers. 
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SOCIAL INSURANCE AND ASSISTANCE 


Assets (not including amounts insured) : £P. 


Cash and bank reserves 965,122 
Invested in Palestinian securities 727,386 
Invested in other securities 141,805 
Invested in immovable property 115,097 
Loans to members and arrears of contributions 449,317 
Loans to others or with employers bos 524,629 
34,394 2,957,750 





Revenue in 1945: 

Contributions by employers ..... . ; 481,148 
Contributions by workers 287,577 
Interest and dividends 83,9382 
Other items 4,411 


Payments in 1945: 

Benefits paid ae eer 76,232 

Insurance premiums paid 52,369 

Other expenses 16,652 145,253 








Excess of receipts over expenses a 711,815 





The presence among the liabilities of the item “ borrowed means ”, states the 
report of the Department of Labour, is somewhat surprising. Some of the amounts 
included in this item were probably members’ advances for housing purposes ; 
but the enquiry also revealed that some of the funds had borrowed from banks 
and insurance companies, a fact incompatible with the principles of sound financial 
management of provident schemes. 

Another adverse feature is the high amount of loans granted to members and 
members’ contributions in arrears. These amounts may be regarded as consumed 
by members in advance of retirement benefits—again an undesirable practice, 
undermining the ultimate aim of any provident scheme. Of the amounts borrowed 
from the funds (£P. 362,237), only 27 per cent. was granted against mortgages. 

The amounts invested in the employers’ businesses and employers’ contributions 
in arrears also seem to be unduly high. 

The possibility of using the free capital of the provident funds for financing 
the building industry has been discussed in the Palestine press. It looks as if one 
should not be over optimistic on this point, concludes the report of the Department 
of Labour. At the end of the second quarter of 1947 all provident funds were 
believed to have liquid reserves amounting to about a million and a half pounds. 
In deciding what part of these liquid reserves is available for investment in Pales- 
tinian securities, the following circumstances should be taken into consideration : 


: (a) A reserve amounting to, say, two years’ benefits has to be kept in liquid 
orm. 


(b) An appreciable amount accumulates on current account before investment. 


(c) The funds are scattered all over the country and lack uniformity of legal 
framework, functions or administrative set-up. 


(d) Some of the provident funds have under consideration housing schemes 
of their own. 





* GOVERNMENT OF PALESTINE : Department of Labour Bulletin, No. 19, Apr.-June 1947. 
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LIVING CONDITIONS 


RECREATION AND CULTURE IN BULGARIA 


A society to provide facilities to meet the cultural needs of 
salaried and wage-earning employees in the service of the State, in 
public and private establishments and in co-operative undertakings, 
and to promote the satisfactory use of their spare time, has been set 
up in Bulgaria by an Act of 13 May 1946.1 


To achieve these purposes the society will organise and put into operation 
measures to further general education, art and physical culture through lectures, 
libraries, reading rooms, temporary and permanent exhibitions, orchestras, moving 
pictures, theatres, concerts, choirs, sports, camps, rest centres, excursions, etc. 
It will also encourage workers to take an interest in the pursuit of occupations 
of a cultural nature in their spare time. The society must co-operate in all its 
activities with the General Trades Union (O.R.P.S.), the Directorate of Physical 
Culture and the special services of the Ministry of Information and Art. Workers’ 
families may participate in the benefits to be derived from the work of the society 
under conditions to be laid down in regulations. 


Administration. 

The society is an autonomous, corporate body and is under the auspices of 
the Ministry of Social Affairs. It is administered by a council consisting of the 
Director of Labour or his representative, the Director of the Social Insurance 
Institution or his representative, representatives of the Ministry of Public Health, 
the Directorate of Sport and Physical Culture, the Chamber of National Culture, 
the Bulgarian Union of Abstainers and the Union of Reading Associations, four 
representatives of the General Trades Union (O.R.P.S.) and three representatives 
of employers. These members are appointed by the Ministry of Social Affairs for 
a period of two years after consultation with the trade unions and other competent 
bodies. The chairman of the council is elected by the council and his appointment 
is approved by the Ministry of Social Affairs. The secretary of the council is also 
the head of the society. 

The functions of the administrative council include the drawing up of a general 
plan to enable the purposes of the society to be put into effect throughout the coun- 
try and the organisation and administration of the various measures which are 
initiated. The council will advise on all questions submitted to it relating to the 
utilisation of workers’ spare time. 


Finance. 

A “ Rest and Culture ” Fund is to be set up in the Ministry of Social Affairs 
to finance the work of the society. It is made up of monthly contributions from 
each of the workers (the exact sum to be fixed each year by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs in consultation with the administrative council), monthly payments in 
respect of each worker from employers other than the State or commune (the 
amount to be determined in the same way), annual payments by the State and by 
the communes, an annual subsidy from the Social Insurance Institution, gifts, 
inheritances and the proceeds of fines for contraventions of the Act and of the sale 
of special postage stamps. The budget of the society will be prepared by the 
council and presented to the Council of Ministers by the Minister of Social Affairs. 





1 Durzhaven Vestnik, No. 105, 13 May 1946. 
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Seenietens, 

During the worker’s stay at a camp or rest centre organised by the society, 
employers must continue to keep the insurance books up to date and pay in the 
relevant contributions. If this period coincides with a paid holiday or the employer 
voluntarily pays the worker his wages, contributions to the Social Insurance 
Fund must be paid equally by the employer and the worker ; but if the worker 
is on unpaid leave, contributions must be paid by the employer alone. 

The officials of the society have the same rights and obligations as officials 
of the State.* 


HovusING PROBLEMS IN GREECE 


The following data are taken from a statement of the Greek 
Ministry of Reconstruction containing a general survey of the 
housing question. 


General Situation. 


The housing crisis in Greece was serious even before the war, especially after 
the arrival of one and a half million refugees in 1922, but has been very much 
aggravated as the result of the second World War. Of a total of 1,735,000 dwellings 
existing before the war, 409,000 were destroyed during the war, that is to say, 
23 per cent. This destruction mainly affects the rural areas in the north and west, 
and the island of Crete, but no part of the country escaped entirely. People fleeing 
from the devastated areas took refuge in the main urban centres and provoked a 
housing problem there as well as in the country. Of a population of 7,355,000 there 
are now 1,200,000 without housing and a very large number are living in unsatis- 
factory conditions. According to the reconstruction programme 670,000 dwellings 
are to be built during the next twenty years. 


Population and Housing. 

The rapid population growth in Greece might have been balanced by a corres- 
ponding rate of building, since before the war building activity was on a considerable 
scale (on an average 22,000 new buildings each year, or 29,000 if account is taken 
of extensions and repairs), if the devastation of two world wars had not been 
so great. 

The type and design of houses differ widely from region to region. Studies 
made on this subject show that in certain regions such as Epirus, Thessaly, Mace- 
donia and the Peloponnese houses are generally spacious, well designed and of a 
remarkable architectural standard in contrast with the rudimentary dwellings 
in certain plains of Thessaly, Thrace, etc. Duplicated houses (summer and winter 
houses) are frequently met with in certain rural areas, especially those that have 
not been badly devastated. There are also many instances of whole villages which 
are duplicated, on sites which are at considerable distances from each other, 
according to the periodical movements of the population due to peculiarities of 
their agricultural system. Individual houses are generally the rule in Greece 
although, in the main town centres, apartment houses are coming more and more 
into favour. 

As regards the proportion of houses which are let or are inhabited by their 
owners, the percentage of the latter category varies between 85 and 95 per cent. 
in = areas but is considerably lower in the towns, being as low as 32 per cent. 
in Athens. 


Variations in Housing Standards. 

The floor space in each dwelling generally varies between 500 and 1,000 sq. ft. 
The number of rooms in each dwelling varies widely, as is shown in the following 
a which gives the percentage of houses containing the number of rooms 

icated : 





* Communicated by the Bulgarian Ministry of Social Policy. 
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The height of rooms is from 6 to 8 ft. in villages and cheap town housing, and from 
10 to 13 ft. in city and town centres ; this gives some idea of the air space available. 
Ventilation is generall, satisfactory. The internal furnishings are usually some- 
what limited, except in the more prosperous rural areas and in luxury houses. 
The Ministry of Reconstruction considers it an essential part of its task to fit out 
all low-cost housing built by the Ministry and considers it should provide essential 
furnishings as well as the dwellings themselves. 

A separate house for each family is aimed at for all rural housing, with com- 
munal services grouped together in special buildings. In the towns, a study is 
being made into the desirability of housing blocks with communal services : even 
before the war, this solution had been extensively used for housing refugees in 
urban centres. 


Economic and Financial Aspects. 


Before the war, rent represented on the average 17 per cent. of family income. 
Today, as a result of rent restrictions introduced as a provisional measure during 


the first years after the war, the proportion has fallen to 5-10 per cent. These 
restrictions are an obstacle to building activity and indirectly contribute to the 
rise in prices. Special regulations have recently been enacted to promote rebuilding, 
such as tax exemption and relaxation of rent restrictions when restorations are 
carried out. 

Agricultural incomes are extremely low in Greece, and in the country rebuilding 
cannot be undertaken, even partially, by private initiative ; this will therefore 
be the main task of the Ministry of Reconstruction. In the case of rebuilding in 
the towns, private enterprise can be expected to take the main responsibility, 
although the role of the State, that is to say the Ministry of Reconstruction, will 
be far from negligible, e.g., in providing low-cost workers’ housing, etc. 


Technical Considerations. 

Rebuilding costs are at present extremely high owing to the scarcity of essential 
materials. The view is held that modernisation of building methods would consi- 
derably assist in lowering building costs, but that 100 per cent. prefabrication 
would not be practicable in view of present conditions such as transport difficulties, 
etc. Two solutions are therefore being adopted : (a) employment of local mate- 
rials and building methods ; (b) progressive adoption of modern industrial methods 
in building, with a view to partial prefabrication in the immediate future.’ 





* Communication from the I.L.O. correspondent in Athens. 
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EMPLOYERS’ AND WORKERS’ ORGANISATIONS 


WoRLD TECHNICAL CONFERENCE 


MEETING OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


Following the International Technical Congress held in Paris 
during September 1946, which laid the foundations for a permanent 
organisation of engineers’ and technicians’ associations throughout 
the world, the General Assembly of the World Technical Conference 
met at Zurich on 10 and 11 September 1947 under the Presidency 
of Mr. Aristide Antoine (France). 

Eleven Member States were represented at the Assembly, and 
eight others sent observers ; U.N.E.S.C.O. was also represented. 


The Assembly discussed a number of technical and social problems and, in 
particular, requested its executive committee to set up a committee to study the 
social and international effects of technical developments. 

A number of delegates laid particular emphasis on the desirability of co-opera- 
tion between the World Technical Conference and the various international 
organisations. 

The statutes of the World Technical Conference were adopted and it was 
decided that the next General Assembly would be held in Cairo in March 1948 at 
the same time as the International Technical Congress. 

The Assembly re-elected Mr. Antoine President and confirmed the transfer 
of the World Technical Conference’s headquarters to the following address : 
77 Avenue Raymond Poincaré, Paris, 16™°¢,1 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATIONS OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


The international federations of Christian trade unions of staffs 
of public services, metal workers, and postal and telegraph workers 
held congresses during 1947. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN TRADE UNIONS OF STAFFS 
oF PusBiic SERVICES 


The Congress of the above Federation was held in Geneva on 10, 
11 and 12 September 1947. The International Labour Office was 
represented at the Congress. 


After discussing the situation in various countries, and particularly in Austria, 
the Congress studied a report on the legal relationship between public service 
officials and the State and its subordinate authorities. 

Among various resolutions adopted, the Congress : 


(1) demanded that in all countries freedom of organisation for officials should 
be emetene and respected, including freedom to join an organisation of their 
own choice ; 





* Communication from the President. 
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(2) having regard to the fact that appointment of officials is made by unilateral 
and arbitrary decision considered that, in order to ensure effective protection 
against arbitrary treatment of employees in the public service, their status should 
be guaranteed by legislation ; 

(3) expressed the hope that co-operation between the public authorities and 
organisations of workers in the public services would become more and more 
effective ; as part of such co-operation the Congress considered that, in order to 
promote social progress and avoid disputes, all necessary steps should be taken to 
set up joint committees with effective responsibility for all matters concerning the 
particular activity of each public service ; 

(4) having particular regard to the position of officials and employees of the 
public services in non-metropolitan territories, resolved to approach the Govern- 
ments of countries represented in the Federation to request prompt ratification 
and full implementation, as regards officials and employees of the public services, 
of the Recommendations and Conventions respecting workers in such territories 
adopted at the 30th Session of the International Labour Conference ' ; 

(5) resolved to request the International Labour Office to pay special attention 
to problems affecting public service staffs, not only by collecting and making 
available full and satisfactory data but in particular by setting up a special com- 
mittee of Government and trade union representatives for the improvement of 
conditions of work among employees of the public services. The Congress considered 
that the first duty of the proposed committee would be to discuss freedom of 
association and the legal position of public service staffs. 

The Congress re-elected Mr. Luthi (Switzerland) President and Mr. Wolf 
(Belgium) Secretary-General. 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN METAL WoRKERS’ TRADE UNIONS 


The Congress of the International Federation of Christian Metal 
Workers’ Trade Unions was held at St. Etienne (France) from 26 to 


28 September 1947. 


The principal reports submitted to the Congress dealt with the world situation 
of the metal industry ; workers’ participation in the management of undertakings, 
of the industry and of the national economy ; and guaranteed wages. 

Expressing the workers’ anxiety in view of the tremendous problems involved 
in establishing a lasting peace, the Congress reminded responsible political leaders 
in every country that all social progress depends on the maintenance of peace, and 
that, in an atmosphere of preparation for war, the efforts of organised workers to 
win spiritual and economic freedom will be fruitiess and vain. 

As regards guaranteed wages, the Congress expressed the opinion that only 
when production had been organised on a world basis would workers enjoy any 
substantial security ; called for the institution in all countries of a system of annual 
guaranteed wages ; expressed full support for the resolutions adopted at meetings 
of the I.L.O. Industrial Committees for iron and steel * and for the metal trades* 
held in Stockholm in August and September 1947 ; and supported the decision to 
ask the Governing Body of the I.L.O. to place the question of full employment and 
guaranteed wages on the agenda of the next session of the International Labour 
Conference to be held at San Francisco in 1948. 

The Congress re-elected Mr. Bertinchamps (Belgium) President.‘ 


INTERNATIONAL FEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN POSTAL AND TELEGRAPH 
Workers’ UNIONS 


The Eighth Congress of the above Federation was held in Paris on 
28 and 29 October 1947. After considering the present situation and 


In 
1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 262. aie 
2 Ibid., p. 298. a 
2 Idem, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 442. variou: 
* La Voix des Métauz (Paris), Nov. 1947. in the J 
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the future activity of the Federation, the delegates discussed the 
legal position of postal and telegraph administrations, pensions 
schemes, and freedom of association in the special case of postal and 


telegraph workers. 


Among various resolutions adopted, the Congress : 


(1) declared that the system of a State administration is incompatible with the 
normal and efficient operation of postal and telegraphic services, and that it was 
essential that postal and telegraphic services should be free from the inflexible 
regulations of State budgets and exchequer rules ; 


(2) recommended that affiliated trade unions should, wherever this has not 
yet been done, call for the organisation of postal and telegraphic services as a 
public corporation, since such a corporation could be run on industrial and com- 
mercial lines while remaining subject to proper Government supervision ; 


(3) expressed the hope that, wherever such a reform was introduced, employee 
participation in management might be increased so that, in the corporation’s 
particular field of activity, effective responsibility should be given to joint com- 
mittees ; 

(4) considering that freedom of association is an essential right of all workers 
and that the exercise of such freedom is at present restricted in a number of coun- 
tries, the Congress fully supported the resolutions of the International Confederation 
of Christian Trade Unions and urgently requested the United Nations to confirm 
and re-establish such rights for all workers, employees and officials of postal and 
telegraph administrations. 

The Congress appointed Mr. Schreurs (Netheriands) President and Mr. De 
Walsche (Belgium) Secretary.* 


THE WORKERS’ MOVEMENT IN LATIN AMERICA 


To conclude the account of the activities of industrial federations 
of trade unions in Latin American countries, a note on the sugar 
industry appears below.? A note on the activities of organisations 
of agricultural workers in Latin America is also included in this issue.* 
The National Labour Congress recently held at Colombia is the 
subject of a further note. 


Tue SuGar INDUSTRY 


Reports on the activities of workers’ organisations in the sugar 
industry are summarised below. 


Meeting of Sugar Workers of Cuba and Mezico. 


A meeting was held at Mexico City during the first week of July 1947 of repre- 
sentatives of the National Federation of Cuban Sugar Workers, the Sugar Workers’ 
Union of the Araujo Refineries (Cuba), the Federation of Workers of the Province 
of Camagiiey (Cuba), the Union of Sugar and Allied Workers of Mexico, the Con- 
ree of Mexican Workers, and the Confederation of Latin American Workers 

-T.A.L.). 





* Le Lien Professionnel des P.T.T., Paris, Nov. 1947. 

* For notes on national federations of workers in the transport and textile industries, see 
International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 4, Oct. 1947, p. 489; and of workers in the mining 
and metal trades and the petroleum industry, idem, Vol. LVI, Nos. 5-6, Nov.-Dec. 1947, p. 622. 

_* The information is based on the reports of I.L.O. correspondents in the capitals of the 
various countries, communications from the national trade union bodies, and information published 
in the Noticiero de la C.T.A.L. (weekly organ of the Confederation of Latin American Workers). 


7 
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Among the resolutions adopted, the following are of interest : (a) to support 
the demand for the allotment to Cuba of an export quota of 50 per cent. of the 
domestic sugar consumption in the United States, in order to prevent the economic 
crisis which would overtake Cuba if the pre-war quota system were restored ; (b) 
to declare that the interests of Cuba and of all sugar-producing countries could be 
saved from economic crisis by an increase in the world consumption of sugar, which 
would allow a high level of employment and wages to be maintained in the sugar 
industry, and at the same time improve the diet of wide sectors of humanity which 
at present consume little or no sugar; (c) to declare that it is essential to establish 
adequate measures to avoid speculation by the monopolies which control the 
international sugar trade, and to prevent unfair competition between the various 
producing regions ; (d) to declare that it is essential that legislation should be 
passed to protect the interests of sugar workers, especially in those sugar-producing 
regions where labour legislation has made little progress; and to request the 
C.T.A.L. to study the question, and, if it thinks fit, suggest that the International 
Labour Office should make a study of suitable legislation. 

The Cuban and Mexican delegations gave a report on the situation of the 
sugar industry in their respective countries. If the pre-war quota system were 
restored, it was stated, it would not only lead to a drastic decline in employment 
and wages in the Cuban sugar industry, but would also affect the whole national 
economy, as sugar represents about 80 per cent. of total exports. 

Mexico has initiated a programme for modernising the sugar industry at both 
the agricultural and industrial stages. The National Union of Mexican Sugar 
Workers welcomes this programme, but in view of the fact that it will lead to the 
elimination of a large number of individual plants and so to the discharge of several 
thousand workers, the Union considers it essential that any reorganisation of the 
industry should be carried out in accordance with a carefully thought out plan ; 
wherever as a result of the plan sugar-cane growing has to be wholly or partially 
abandoned, farmers must be given every assistance in changing over to other 
crops ; adequate consideration must be given to the industrial uses of the by- 
products of sugar-cane ; the plan must also consider an effort to reduce the many 


charges which at present add to the price of the finished products, such as freight, 
storage and middlemen’s dues, and high Federal, State and municipal taxes. 


National Federation of Cuban Sugar Workers. 


Between May and July 1947 the Federation carried out a campaign for an 
undertaking on the part of the United States to buy at least half of her sugar 
requirements from Cuba. It stressed that a quota of this magnitude was of vital 
importance for the economic stability of Cuba, and that her social problems were 
directly dependent on the volume and price of her production and export of sugar ; 
that any substantial reduction of the quota would entail a considerable contraction 
of the United States’ export market, since in 1946 Cuba imported machinery and 
foodstuffs from the United States to the value of about 272 million pesos. 


Regional Conference of Workers of Tucumdn (Argentina). 


In the first half of July 1947 the Argentine General Confederation of Labour 
called a Regional Conference of Workers at Tucuman, the capital of the important 
sugar-growing province of the same name. Among the proposals approved by the 
Conference were the following : (a) to publicise the Government’s five-year plan 
among the workers of sugar mills, refineries and plantations ; (b) to advise workers 
on methods of increasing production and diversifying crops; (c) to promote 
industrial exploitation of molasses and bagasse and the establishment of plants 
to process alcohol and other sugar-cane derivatives, so as to create new employment 





1 The United States Congress has since passed the Sugar Act, 1948, which reduces the Cuban 
sugar quota. It also includes a clause authorising the United States Administration to withhold 
or withdraw any increased sugar import quota if it should have reason to believe that a foreign 
country was denying fair treatment to United States citizens or to its commerce, navigation or 
industry. The National Federation of Cuban Sugar Workers and the Confederation of Cuban 
Workers have appealed for the amendment of the Act, both to increase the quota allotted to 
Cuba and to obtain the suppression of the clause mentioned. 
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opportunities in the region and prevent the migration of workers to other 
rovinces ; (d) to make representations to the provincial authorities for the strict 
enforcement of legislation against profiteering and speculation in essential goods, 
and to request the national Government to give the General Confederation of 
Labour opportunity to assist directly in the campaign against such practices ; 
(e) to call on the authorities to take strict measures to enforce the laws against 
alcoholism ; (f) to call for a codification and consolidation of existing labour 
legislation so as to avoid the frequent law suits arising out of difficulties in inter- 
preting the laws in their present state. 


AGRICULTURE 


Latin American workers’ organisations have continued their 


demands for a general programme of agrarian reform in their respec- 
tive countries and for the recognition of the right of agricultural 
workers to organise in trade unions. 


Ecuador. 


The First Regional Conference of Agricultural Workers of Ecuador, held in 
Guayaquil in June 1946, adopted a resolution opposing the semi-feudal relationships 
between employers and workers which, it declared, still exist in several agricultural 
regions and calling for the liquidation of large estates, since these were an obstacle 
to increased agricultural production. The Conference also made the following 
demands : the fixing of minimum wages for agricultural workers ; the inclusion of 
agricultural workers in the benefits of the Social Security Fund ; improved facilities 
for agricultural credit, for both individuals and associations, in a form giving no 
opportunity for activities of speculators and middlemen ; and the extension of the 
activities of development banks to enable them to contribute to technical improve- 
ments in agriculture and the planning of rural economy. 

The problem of the indigenous farm worker was studied by the Third National 
Congress of the Confederation of Catholic Workers of Ecuador held in Quito in 
August 1946. The Congress asked for a wholesale review of agricultural wages ; 
State assistance for the development of co-operative systems in agricultural 
regions, and for the extension of small-holdings ; distribution of uncultivated land ; 
and promotion of up-to-date technical methods of cultivation. 


Uruguay. 

The Second Ordinary Congress of the General Union of Uruguayan Workers, 
held in Montevideo in July 1946, put forward the following demands : the enact- 
ment of a Bill for agrarian reform ; legal obligation for landowners to devote a spe- 
cified percentage of their land to agriculture ; the imposition of progressive taxes 
on large areas of uncultivated land ; State purchase of harvests to guarantee the 
farmer a profitable price for his crops ; assistance for the mechanisation of agri- 
culture by the use of credits frozen abroad to purchase agricultural equipment, 
and by the lowering of customs dues on the import of such equipment ; and increased 
facilities for technical education in up-to-date agricultural methods. 


Colombia. 

The Eighth National Congress of Labour, held in Medellin in August 1946, 
put forward the following demands : the enactment of an agrarian reform Bill ; 
the development of agriculture by the distribution of land, provision of agri- 
cultural machinery, seeds and free technical services to farmers of small means, 
the building of new roads, allocation of uncultivated State lands, and establish- 
ment of agricultural co-operatives to eliminate middlemen ; the protection of the 
rights and property of Indian communities and annulment of Acts permitting 
the breaking up of existing Indian reserves ; and the levelling of social benefit 
payments for workers in town and country. 
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Guatemala. 


The Second Labour Congress of Guatemala, held in Guatemala City in October 
1946 under the auspices of the Confederation of Guatemalan Workers, also stressed 
the need for promoting agrarian reform, in accordance with one of the aims of the 
revolution of 20 October 1944. 


A National Committee of Workers’ Unity was set up in Guatemala City early 
in 1947, one of its purposes being to campaign for the annulment of a provision 
considered by the workers’ organisations to constitute a limitation on the right 
of agricultural workers to organise. The Committee submitted to the National 
Assembly a list of proposed amendments to the Labour Code, which was then 
being discussed in the Assembly ; these requested the suppression of certain 
special provisions concerning strikes by agricultural workers at harvest time and 
the inclusion of an excepting clause in favour of trade union organisations. (The 
General Farmers’ Association of Guatemala opposed these proposals.) 


Chile. 


In November 1946 the Confederation of Chilean Workers (Araya Sector) ! sub- 
mitted to the Ministry of Agriculture the following proposals to prevent speculation 
in essential goods : State intervention to declare that lands and estates on the bor- 
ders of Santiago Province were to be made available for ordinary use, so that 
unfair renting could be prevented and the land used for the cultivation of farm 
crops ; the establishment of a central marketing agency for agricultural and stock- 
breeding products ; rationalisation of the distribution of such products by eliminat- 
ing unnecessary middlemen ; the application of the National Economy Act which 
authorises the Government to propose cultivation zones and to determine what 
crops are to be grown in them ; and the fixing of export quotas for agricultural 
products with a view to supplying domestic needs at the lowest possible prices. 

At its Third National Congress, held in Santiago in December 1946, the Confe- 
deration also called for the establishment of agricultural and stockbreeding belts 
around consumption centres. The Congress demanded that expropriation should 
be enforced where necessary, and an order issued declaring that such lands were 
to be included in the category of “ prime necessities ”. 


The Third National Conference of Industry and Agriculture, held in Santiago 
in December 1946 under the auspices of the Confederation of Chilean Workers 
(Ibanez Sector), put forward the following claims : the execution of agrarian reform 
by practical application of Act No. 7747 authorising the expropriation of large 
estates ; the utilisation of State lands vested in the Land Settlement Fund for 
cultivation by farmers on a co-operative basis ; the planning of agricultural pro- 
duction to meet the domestic requirements of the country; price fixing and 
production-cost control in all regions where essential foodstuffs were produced ; 
the establishment of distribution centres to permit direct delivery of agricultural 
produce from producer to consumer ; the enactment of a Bill to protect indigenous 
peoples from being evicted from their lands ; State assistance to tenant farmers 
and share-croppers ; and the compulsory organisation of farm workers in local 
trade unions. 


In March 1947 the National Congress of Chile passed a Bill concerning trade 
union organisation of agricultural workers. The Bill was opposed by both sectors 
of the Confederation of Chilean Workers, which declared, on the one hand, that 
the effect of the Bill would be to restrict the right of agricultural workers to 
organise, contrary to the spirit of the international labour Convention concerning 
the rights of association of agricultural workers, which had been ratified by the 
Government of Chile ; and, on the other hand, that the Bill was unnecessary, 
since the Labour Code of Chile already provided for the organisation of agricultural 
workers. 

On 25 April 1947 the President of the Republic returned the Bill to the Chamber 
of Deputies, declaring that it did not give proper satisfaction to the hopes of agri- 








1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 3, Sept. 1947, p. 358. 
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cultural workers, and that the conditions attached to the association of such 
workers made it impossible in practice for them to form associations.' 


Bolivia. 

The Third National Congress of the Trade Union Confederation of Bolivian 
Workers, held at La Paz in February 1947, requested that agricultural workers 
should be granted the right to organise in trade unions under the same conditions 
as industrial workers. The Congress also made the following demands : the pro- 
mulgation of an agrarian Act ; the setting up of an agrarian board, composed of 
representatives of the Government and the Confederation in equal proportions ; 
reversion of uncultivated lands to the State for distribution among farm workers 
organised in collective farms ; the establishment of distribution centres for the 
sale of agricultural produce direct to the consumer; and the development of 
agricultural production on large estates by means of compulsory mechanisation. 


Mexico. 


At a Congress of the Central Union of Collective Farmers’ Credit Societies 
held at Torreén in March 1947, 35,000 ejido (collective farm) workers from the 
cotton-growing region of La Laguna voted for affiliation with the Confederation 
of Mexican Workers. A similar resolution was adopted by about 10,000 workers 
on coffee farms in the region of Soconusco, and by various farmers’ groups from 
the region of Mexicali, Lower California. 


The Fourth National Congress of the Confederation of Mexican Workers, which 
was held during the same month at Mexico City, adopted a resolution to set up a 
National Union of Agricultural Workers. The Congress declared that the most 
effective way to achieve the economic emancipation of agricultural workers lay 
in collective cultivation of the land ; the Congress would, therefore, continue its 
campaign for the institution of this system of working the land in all regions where 
it was technically possible. It also called upon the Government to expedite pro- 
ceedings for handing over or restoring land to the villages ; and to direct credit 
available from the official and private banks to collective farming. 

In November 1946 a number of agricultural trade union organisations in Cuba 
and Central America approached the National Confederation of Mexican Farm 
Workers with the suggestion that the latter should initiate proceedings for setting 
up a central association of Latin American farm workers. The Secretary-General 
of the Confederation declared that he would sponsor a conference of such organis- 
ations to facilitate the preparation of a common platform. 


Panama. 


The Second Congress of Workers and Peasants of Panama, held in Panama City 
in March 1947 and sponsored by the Trade Union Federation of Panamanian Workers, 
stressed the need to provide farm workers with land and agricultural machinery. 


Cuba. 


The Fifth National Congress of the Confederation of Cuban Workers held in 
Havana City in May 1947 drew up the following claims : the breaking up of the 
large estates and their distribution among farm workers in acordance with Article 90 
of the National Constitution ; State development of uncultivated lands owned by 
foreign sugar companies for the settlement of farm workers and their families ; 
the amendment of the Sugar Co-ordination Act so as to increase the participation 
of agricultural workers and small sugar farmers ; the establishment of an agri- 
cultural reconstruction bank ; and the setting up of an official crop-marketing 
board to fix prices from time to time as appropriate and to eliminate middlemen 
and hoarders. 


_ _* The Bill as passed by the Congress made the right of agricultural workers to organise condi- 
tional on participation in any union of which the membership is at least 25 workers, who represent 
not less than 50 per cent. of the workers employed on the estate or farm, and have worked there 
for at least two years ; all members of the union were required to be able to read and write, to 
be included on the electoral rolls, and to be at least 21 years of age. 
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Argentina. 

A Congress of Rural Workers, sponsored by the Argentine General Confederation 
of Labour and held during August 1947 at Santa Fé, the capital of the agricultural 
province of the same name, discussed the question of keeping rural families on 
the land and preventing their absorption by urban industries. The Congress 
declared that a policy for the countryside, based on small-holdings, should be put 
into effect at once by dividing up and distributing the large estates and by forming 
small farms in districts surrounding urban areas, so that these could provide fresh 
foodstuffs for the cities. The Congress also called for a dispersal of industry con- 
centrated in and around Buenos Aires, so as to reduce the high costs of trans- 
porting manufactured articles into the interior and to provide employment oppor- 
tunities for agricultural workers discharged at the end of the harvest and during 
the sowing season. 


At the end of September 1947 a Congress of Rural Workers of the Province of 
Buenos Aires was held at Pergamino, also sponsored by the Argentine General 
Confederation of Labour. As a result of its work a Federation of Rural Workers 
of the province was constituted, and a resolution adopted to address a memorandum 
to the National Government calling for a series of reforms in the Peon’s Statute. 


Peru. 


On 1 May 1947 the Confederation of Peruvian Workers submitted a list of 
demands for consideration by the President of the Republic. Among these was 
the following claim made on behalf of agriculture : that, as a practical measure to 
promote increased agricultural production, steps should be taken to enforce observ- 
ance of the percentage of land to be devoted to subsistence crops ; and that the 
Government should proceed with the expropriation of land in order to divide it 
up for distribution among peasants.' 


CONFEDERATION OF WORKERS OF COLOMBIA 


A National Labour Congress was held at Cali, Colombia, under 
the auspices of this Confederation, during the first half of December 
1947. 


The Congress approved a number of resolutions and declarations on economic 
and social questions, among which were the following : 

(a) to conduct a campaign for a rapid increase in the present wage level and 
effective price control ; 

(b) to work for an increase in industrial and agricultural production and for 
the provision of land, farm implements, seed, fertilisers and cheap credit for 
peasants ; 

(c) to work for increased import duties aimed at protecting the home consumer 
and the producer of raw materials ; 

(d) to lead popular resistance to the big monopolies ; 

(e) to demand the revision of the commercial treaties with Great Britain and 
the United States ; 

(f{) to work for the nationalisation of credit, so that it may be made a valuable 
aid to production instead of being used for purposes of speculation. 

(g) the establishment and development of Colombian heavy industry and 
nationalisation of the petroleum, electricity, coal and platinum industries and of 
the insurance companies ; 


(h) the taking over of public utilities by the municipalities ; 





_ 7 In December 1947 the First National Congress of Peruvian Farm Workers was held at 
Lima. It is hoped to publish a summary of its decisions in a subsequent issue of the Review. 
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(i) the enforcement of Act No. 61 of 1936 and the financing of the People’s 
Housing Fund, providing it with sufficient resources to enable it to establish a 
working capital ; 

(j) the defence and development of the merchant Colombian navy and the 
expansion of trade with all countries which undertake to respect Colombian 
economic freedom ; 

(k) reform of the system of labour law by the establishment of mixed con- 
ciliation and arbitration boards, with labour representation at the national, pro- 
vincial and municipal levels ; 

(l) the organisation of rural workers ; 


(m) independence of labour organisations from State intervention. 


The Congress also declared that the labour movement of the country recognises 
the Confederation of Workers of Colombia as its only national trade union centre, 
and that the creation of parallel unions is the most effective way to divide that 
movement. 

It stated furthermore that the Government had not strictly performed the 
obligations regarding the protection of women and children undertaken at inter- 
national conferences, and demanded that appropriate action be taken to protect 
these reserves of labour.! 


CONGRESS OF THE FINNISH CONFEDERATION OF TRADE UNIONS 


The Finnish Confederation of Trade Unions held its Fifth Congress 
in Helsinki on 15-19 June 1947. It was announced that the mem- 
bership of the Confederation had risen from 100,000 in 1944 to 
312,000 in 1947. 


“ Market-Place Meetings.” 


During the discussion on the report of activities, the executive committee 
was criticised for its negative attitude with regard to the so-called “ market-place 
meetings ” which have been a characteristic feature of the political life of the 
post-war period, and which were considered by the Communist spokesmen in the 
Congress to be a legitimate expression of the political and trade union activities 
of the working class. Social-Democratic elements in the Confederation maintained 
that such meetings tended to disregard trade union activities and had an unfor- 
tunate effect on the authority of the trade union movement. A resolution con- 
demning the “ market-place meetings ” was adopted by 161 to 128 votes. 


Trade Union Relations with Political Movements. 


The Congress discussed the question of the relationship of the trade union 
movement with the political labour movement and rejected a Communist motion 
which had proposed that all “ political group activities” within the trade union 
movement and also the “ trade union committees ” of the political parties should 
be forbidden. During the discussion the Social-Democrat delegates agreed that 
trade unions should not support or engage in any political activities by affiliating 
with any party, but maintained on the other hand that the Congress had no 
authority to ask political parties to suppress any part of their machinery. 


Production. 


The Congress adopted a general programme for the future which in part laid 
down that present economic problems could only be settled by increased production, 
and that the trade union movement must accept responsibility in this respect, 
for it was only by increased production and rationalisation that war reparations 
could be paid and the standard of living of the workers raised. In order to 





* Communication from the I.L.O0. Correspondent in Colombia. 
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co-ordinate these efforts, it was urged that a Ministry of Production should be set 
up which should assume responsibility for the direction of the nationalised industries 


and also to supervise privately-owned undertakings. 


Wage Policy. 

With regard to wage policy, the Congress agreed that wages varied from industry 
to industry and declared that there should be more uniformity. In order to attain 
greater uniformity it was agreed to set up a permanent committee which would 
co-ordinate the activities of the different unions with a view to revising existing 
collective agreements and where necesssary to conclude new agreements. It was 
also urged that the wages of State and municipal employees should be fixed by 
collective agreements. The principle of equal pay for equal work was accepted, 
and, with a view to increasing production, it was urged that piece rates should 
be more widely applied. 

Mr. Eemil Huunonen was re-elected President and Mr. V. Tattari Vice-President.' 


CONGRESS OF THE FRENCH CONFEDERATION 
OF CHRISTIAN WORKERS 


The 23rd National Congress of the French Confederation of 
Christian Workers (C.F.T.C.) was held at Paris from 24 to 26 May 
1947. The Congress was attended by 1,500 delegates, representing 
3,181 permanently constituted trade unions with a membership of 
over 900,000. 

The agenda comprised a debate on the report of the Secretary-General, 
Mr. Gaston Tessier, followed by a discussion of a revision of the rules of the Con- 
federation, a policy report on economic reforms, and various draft resolutions 
submitted by the committees concerning women’s work, aged workers, young 
workers, training, leisure, overseas territories, trade union activity, etc. 

In presenting his report Mr. Tessier recalled that the final results of the elections 
held on 24 April 1947 for the administrative boards of the Social Security Funds 
and the Family Allowances Funds were as follows : 


SOCIAL SECURITY FUNDS 
(Membership : 7,749,858 ; votes cast : 5,790,148) 


Votes Percentage | Seats 








3,280,183 59.27 1,384 
1,458,475 26.36 613 
Friendly societies ........ 507,599 9.17 14+ 











Family associations 287 ,973 5.20 








FAMILY ALLOWANCES FUNDS 
(Membership: 1,594,173 ; votes cast: 1,137,554) 








Organisation Votes Percentage | 





C.G.T. oes 2 oe oe ee Oe 658 , 930 61.88 
ee) hace Le Dela <es 266,123 25.00 
Friendly societies ........ 15,588 1.46 
Family associations ....... 1238 ,993 11.66 




















1 Communication from the I.L.0. Correspondent in Stockholm. 
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The Congress approved a revision of the rules of the Confederation, which 
had remained unchanged since 1920. Considering that it was preferable not to 
include in a text which was intended to be permanent any specific reference to 
a document which might, at any time, be amended or superseded by other texts 
of equal authority, the Congress amended in particular Article 1 of the rules, which 
stated : 


The Confederation will be guided in its action by the social doctrine set 
out in the encyclical Rerum Novarum }, 


and adopted the following revised text : 


The Confederation draws authority and guidance in all its actions from 
the principles of Christian morality. The position which, in its concern for 
the prosperity of the nation, it takes up in regard to problems of economic 
and social organisation, will be dictated by its desire to prepare the way for the 
triumph of the ideal of peace by promoting the spirit of brotherhood and the 
principles of justice. 


After discussing various measures under consideration at that time by the 
Government, the Congress expressed in a general resolution its determined opposi- 
tion to any measure, statutory or otherwise, of a kind to hinder the normal exercise 
of freedom of association, one of the elements of which, as affirmed by the Consti- 
tution, is the right of every worker to take part, through the agency of his delegates 
and organisations, in the settlement of working conditions. 

The Congress addressed an appeal to Moslem workers and adopted a resolution 
which includes the following passage : 


Moslems will opt for the C.F.T.C. because it respects spiritual values and 
declares itself to be the natural association of all true believers ; and because 
it considers every human being to have been created by God and, therefore, 
wishes every such human being to enjoy the opportunities of a truly human 
life and strives to set him completely free.* 


The 23rd Congress of the C.F.T.C. also represented a national celebration of 
the 60th anniversary of the foundation of Christian trade unionism in France. 

The Congress re-elected Mr. Georges Torcq President and Mr. Gaston Tessier 
Secretary-General.* 


CONGRESS OF THE CONFEDERATION OF CHRISTIAN 
TRADE UNIONS OF BELGIUM 


The 15th Congress of the Confederation of Christian Trade 
Unions of Belgium, held in Brussels on 10, 11 and 12 October 1947, 
was attended by 900 delegates representing a membership of over 
400,000. The International Labour Office was represented at the 
meetings. 


Among the items on the agenda were three questions of special interest : trade 
union policy, family allowances, and joint management. 


Trade Union Policy. 
The resolution on this item was adopted unanimously and stated, inter alia : 


The trade union, as in the past, is a permanent association of workers freely 
united under leaders of their own choice for the purpose of studying, promoting 





Cf. “ The Fiftieth Anniversary of Rerum Novarum” by the Rev. Albert Le Roy, S.J., 
International Labour Review, Vol. XLIV, No. 4, Oct. 1941, pp. 369-382. 

* L’ Afrique du Nord syndicale (Algiers), June 1947. 

* Syndicalisme (Paris), No. 131, May 1947. 
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and protecting their interests as workers. Its essential role is still to uphold 
workers’ rights, though it not only enquires into, but actively helps to create, 
possibilities of social improvement. Every trade union must, therefore, accept 
its responsibility in organising the national economy, though without at any 
time forgetting that its first duty is to protect the interests of its members, in 
so far as this is in conformity with the welfare of the whole community. Each 
worker must consider it his moral duty to belong to a free and permanent 
trade union on the principles set out above. Compulsory trade unionism is 
incompatible with the freedom and independence which are essential to genuine 
trade unionism, but trade union members must do all in their power, by 
methods of persuasion, to awaken trade union awareness among non-members ; 
that is to say, workers suffering from a feeling of social inferiority. 

The trade unions must never neglect the duty incumbent ou them to educate 
the working classes ; their organisation must remain completely separate from 
any political body ; they must remain free and representative, seeking a common 
line of action for clearly defined common purposes ; they must realise their 
international responsibility, and carry it out worthily in the world of tomorrow. 


Family Allowances. 

At the same time as calling for adjustments and improvements in Belgian 
legislation, the establishment of marriage loans, and an active and clearly formu- 
lated housing policy, the resolution adopted considered that : 


the implementation of a family wage according to the principle “ equal 
work, equal standard of living ” can only be put into effect step by step, since 
it will mean a complete redistribution of the national income according to 
entirely new principles ; 

rates of family allowances should be gradually increased until they cover 
the whole cost of children’s maintenance, according to their number and age ; 

women should have full opportunity to fulfil their vocation as wife and 
mother, while at the same time proper recognition should be given to the 
economic value of their work in the home. 


Joint Management. 


The declaration of principle adopted by the Congress on the subject of joint 
management reads as follows : 


Rights of ownership do not imply that the owner of capital has complete 
freedom to use the assets of the undertaking in whatever way he chooses. The 
undertaking is a joint production unit, relying on the co-operation of workers, 
entrepreneurs (that is to say, the effective management of the yndertaking) 
and owners of capital. The undertaking should, therefore, be managed in the 
interests of all. 

Management is not a monopoly belonging to capital ; all members of the 
production unit are entitled to a share in the management of the undertaking. 

Since the workers’ right to participate in management is based on their 
contribution in the form of work, it is essential that the productivity of their 
work should be increased by a thorough-going reform and large-scale expansion 
of technical training and apprenticeship, and that occupational skill and 
workers’ specialisation should be developed in every possible way. Workers 
have a right to share in the profits of the undertaking and to be kept informed 
of its economic and financial position. 


The Congress re-elected Mr. Auguste Cool as President and Mr. Louis Dereau 
as Secretary-General.* 





1 Bulletin mensuel de la Confédération des Syndicats chrétiens de Belgique (Brussels), Nos. 9-10 
Sept.-Oct. 1947. 
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STATISTICS 


Explanatory Notes to the Tables 
on Cost of Living, Wages, Hours of Work, 
Unemployment and Employment 


These explanatory notes, which give the principal points in the 
method of compilation of the different statistics, are published once a 
year in the January issue of the Review. * 


The data given in the periodical tables of the Review are com- 
piled by the International Labour Office from figures published or 
communicated by the statistical authorities of the various countries ; 
in a few cases, statistics compiled by non-official bodies are used. 
Most of the series given in the form of index numbers are com- 
puted by the Office with the base 1937 = 100.2, There are many 
differences in the methods of compilation of these statistics in 
different countries, the more important of which are indicated as 
far as possible in the table headings. Account of these must be 
taken in interpreting the figures, but, on the whole, the statistics 
give a reliable picture of fluctuations in time, and it is between 
these that international comparisons can most usefully be made. 

In the tables on employment, unemployment, wages, and hours 
of work, an essential distinction is made between the different 
kinds (or sources) of statistics. Each kind constitutes a more or less 
appropriate measure of the phenomenon dealt with, and is subject 
to special qualifications, which are mentioned in the following notes. 
The economic scope of each series * is indicated by mention of the 
main economic groups (agriculture, mining, industries, transport, 
commerce and services, and administration) covered, in accordance 
with the classification used by the Office. The mention of one of 
these groups means not that the statistics cover all the branches of 
which it is composed, but that they cover at least the most important 





_) The statistics of cost of living and of employment and unemployment appear 
twice every three months, in the first and third months of each quarter ; the statis- 
ties of wages and of hours of work appear in the second month of each quarter 
(i.e., February, May, August and November). 

; an the case of series not dating back to that year, the index figures are printed 
in italics. 
__* This is not indicated in the unemployment table, on account of the technical 
difficulties involved in certain cases. 
*Cf. Year Book of Labour Statistics, 1945-46, p. xiv. The words “ industries ” 
ae “ manufacturing industries including, where possible, building and cons- 
Tuction ”. 
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of them ; when a group is represented only by one or two branches 
of small importance (for example, “ mining” by quarrying, or 
“transport ” by tramways), it is not mentioned in the heading. In 
some tables, these indications are supplemented by mention of the 
categories of employees covered (wage earners and salaried employees ; 
skilled and unskilled workers ; men and women). These distinctions 
should not be taken in too strict a sense ; some of them are based on 
conceptions capable of rather widely differing interpretation from 
country to country. Finally, the mention at the foot of the columns 
of the number of persons covered by the statistics at a recent date 
makes it possible by comparing the figure given with the total 
number of workers in the category or economic group in question 
to estimate approximately the extent to which the series is repre- 
sentative. 

Figures covering the average of a quarter are given against one 
of the months of the quarter, with supplementary explanations in 
a footnote. 

Separate figures for the different economic branches are pub- 
lished in the Year Book of Labour Statistics. 

Countries are given by continents and in the alphabetical order 
of their French titles. 


EXPLANATION OF SIGNS, ETC., USED IN THE TABLES 


sign . signifies : “ figures do not exist ”. 
sign ... signifies : “ figures not yet received ”. 
sign * signifies : “ provisional figures ”. 
The sign — signifies : “ figures are nil or negligible ”. 
The sign ° signifies : “ covering men only” (wages tables only). 
The sign * signifies : “ figure revised since the previous issue ”. 
The sign © signifies : “economic group represented by a few branches only ”. 
The sign between two figures of a series signifies that the former series has 
been replaced by another, or revised. 
Figures in thick-faced type: indices (100) of the base year (1937). 
Figures in italics: index numbers with a year later than 1937 as base year. 
Figures within brackets: series subject to certain reservations. 


Cost oF LIVING AND Foop PRICES 


The tables show index numbers of the cost of living covering 
various groups of expenditure and, in the lower half, the corres- 
ponding index numbers of retail food prices. 

The object of cost-of-living index numbers is to show the fluctua- 
tions in the purchasing power of money or in average retail prices, 
calculated with reference to the expenditure necessary to main- 
tain a given standard of living or type of consumption ; they are 





1 In some countries the index given under food includes also certain articles of 
fuel and light which it has not been possible to exclude ; moreover, for two of these 
countries, no general index being available, the index of food and fuel and light 
appears also under cost of living. Index numbers of the groups fuel and light, 
clothing, and rent, not covered by these tables, are given in the Year Book of 
Labour Statistics, 1945-46, pp. 199-203. 
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usually compiled by weighting the prices, absolute or relative, of 
a certain number of articles of common consumption according to 
their relative importance. Average prices are recorded regularly 
(in a more or less large number of towns in each country), and the 
weights are based either on family living studies, on theoretical 
budgets, or on estimates of the total consumption of, or total expen- 
diture on, the items in question in the whole country during a given 
eriod. 

4 As a result of the many variations in the methods of computing 
cost-of-living index numbers (for example, in geographical scope, 
the groups of expenditure represented in the general index, and the 
items included in each group), the index numbers are far from being 
equally reliable or equally representative of price movements. In 
any case, they can be used only to measure fluctuations in time of 
the cost of living in a given country, and not to compare the levels 
of the cost of living in different countries at any given time. 

The series of index numbers in the table have been recalculated 
for the most part by the International Labour Office on the uniform 
base 1937100. This change of base has been effected by dividing 
the index for each date by the corresponding index for 1937 (annual 
average) and multiplying the quotient by 100. 

The headings of the table show the original base period of the 
index numbers, the main groups of expenditure covered—food, fuel 
and light, clothing, rent, and miscellaneous—and the number of 
towns in which prices are recorded (in some cases this number varies 
according to the expenditure group). 


WAGES 


The tables on the general level of wages are intended to show 
the nominal value of wages per worker as well as the fluctuations 
in wages both nominal and real (that is, account being taken of 
changes in the cost of living or the purchasing power of money) ; 
they show : 


(a) rates or earnings per hour—that is, the remuneration for a 
fixed unit of working time ; 

(b) earnings per day, week, or month—the length of these units 
of working time being based on time actually worked on the average 
by the workers employed during such time periods (whether normal 
time, overtime, or short time). 


Different kinds of statistics have been used in order to obtain 
these different series, each kind lending itself more or less appro- 
priately to the purpose in view. 


(1) The statistics of rates are used only in section (a). They 
are based on the conditions laid down in collective agreements or 
fixed by decisions of arbitration courts or other authorities or unila- 
terally by the employers, or are merely the wages recognised by 
custom. As a rule these standard rates apply only to adult time 
workers and normal hours of work ; the degree in which they are 
representative of wages paid to all workers in the occupations in 
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question is limited, and varies from one country to another. In 
countries in which the collective regulation of wages is widespread 
and the rates fixed are generally applied, the data may be considered 
to be representative of actual wages. In some countries the rates 
are described as “minimum” rates, but this expression cannot 
always be taken in its strict sense. The figures in the table relate to 
the general level of wages, and are usually weighted according to the 
numerical importance of the occupations covered, and in some cases 
according to the regions concerned, at a specified date. 


(2) Statistics of earnings in the strict sense furnish data on wages 
per hour as well as wages per day, week, or month (sections (a) and 
(6) of the table). The data are usually based upon the payrolls of a 
number of representative establishments ! : they express the average 
wages (including bonuses, allowances, etc.) actually paid per worker 
(including time and piece workers) per time unit in the establish- 
ments covered for time actually worked. As the number of estab- 
lishments covered by the statistics is not usually complete, and may 
include an undue proportion of those which offer more favourable 
conditions of remuneration, the averages obtained may not always 
be fully representative of the wage level of the whole body of workers 
in the branches in question. Earnings per hour or per day are gene- 
rally obtained by dividing the total wages paid during a given 
period by the number of man-hours or man-days worked during 
that period, and earnings per week by dividing the total wages 
paid in a given week by the number of workers employed during 
that week. Fluctuations in average earnings are therefore due not 
only to changes in rates of remuneration, indicated in the statistics 
of rates, but also to changes in the structure of the samples upon 
which they are based and, in the case of earnings per day, week, or 
month, to changes in the number of hours of work in these units 
of working time. In some countries, the averages are weighted 
according to the numerical importance of the various branches at a 
specified date, in order to eliminate, to some extent, the influence 
of structural changes. In some cases the chain method has also 
been used in order to eliminate the effect of variations in the number 
of the establishments covered. 

Dafa on earnings per day, week, or month (section (b) of the © 
table) may also be obtained from social insurance records; these ~ 
data are compiled either by dividing the total amount of insured © 
wages by the number of days worked, or from the numbers of in- 
sured persons in the different wage classes, from which an average 
wage can be computed. These statistics usually give lower averages 
than the statistics of earnings described above, because existing 
insurance schemes generally set an upper limit above which the 
wage is not taken into consideration, and also because the total © 
number of insured persons includes certain classes of low-paid | 
workers which are often neglected in other statistics. | 

From the above statement it follows that hourly wages based on — 
statistics of rates are not exactly comparable with those based on 
statistics of earnings. The same applies to the data on wages per day, | 
per week, or per month, given by the statistics of earnings and by | 





1 These statistics correspond to what are termed statistics of establishments in © 
the other tables. } 
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those of social insurance. Comparisons between these different kinds 
of statistics can therefore be made only with reservations. As regards 
the categories of workers covered, it should be noted that, although 
certain insurance statistics cover salaried employees at least to 
some extent, the statistics of rates and earnings refer generally only 
to wage earners. 

The index numbers which appear in the middle and lower parts 
of the tables have mostly been calculated by the Office. Those 
of money wages are either computed directly from the absolute 
amounts given in the upper part of the tables, or obtained by con- 
verting published index numbers to the common base. 

A number of index numbers compiled by the Office has been added 
in order to obtain series which are more comparable internationally. 
Thus separate series for men and women, skilled and unskilled, 
etc., have been combined into a general series by applying weights 
representing the relative importance of their components in the 
base period ; the original data have been converted to a different 
time unit, with the help of statistics of actual hours of work, for 
example, earnings per day divided by hours worked per day to 
obtain an index of hourly earnings, or hourly rates multiplied by 
hours actually worked per week, to obtain an approximate index 
of weekly earnings. As the indices thus obtained are approxima- 
tions, it has not been considered appropriate to give here the ab- 
solute amounts on which they have been based. 

The index numbers of real wages (showing the purchasing power 
of wages) are obtained by applying the cost-of-living index numbers 
(given in another table) to the index numbers of money wages. On 
account of the differences in the methods of calculating cost-of-living 
indices, and the consequent variation in their reliability and sensi- 
tivity, the index numbers of real wages must be regarded as less 
exact than those of money wages. It should be noted also that too 
great importance should not be attached to slight fluctuations due 
to seasonal movements of prices reflected in the cost-of-living indices. 
In some cases, the cost-of-living index numbers relate to a single 
town, while the statistics of money wages cover the whole country 
or certain areas ; in such cases the index numbers of real wages are 
given within brackets. 


ACTUAL HouRS OF WoRK 


The statistics of the general level of hours of work show: 


Table (a): the average number of hours worked per worker 
(per day, week, fortnight, or month) ; 


Table (b): the percentage distribution of workers according to 
the number of hours worked classified in appropriate groups. 


_ Statistics of normal hours of work to which the rates of wages 
in table (a) above apply are not compiled at present. 


These statistics refer in most cases to manufacturing industry 
excluding building in most cases. They are based on reports from 
selected establishments and vary in their degree of representative- 
hess from country to country. 
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Statistics of the average number of hours worked per worker are 
generally obtained by dividing the total number of man-hours 
worked during a certain period in the establishments covered by 
the total number of man-days worked during this period (where 
the data are expressed in hours per day), or by dividing the total 
number of man-hours worked during a week, fortnight, or month 
by the total number of workers on the payroll during the same 
period (where the data are expressed in terms of these time units). 
In one case, approximate data on average hours per worker have 
been computed by the Office from the data of table (b) by assigning 
to each range of hours two estimated averages, one a relatively 
low average and the other a relatively high average ; by weighting 
these figures with the percentage of workers in each range class, 
limits of the average duration of working hours are obtained (figures 
shown in brackets). The lower half of table (a) gives index numbers 
of average hours worked computed by the Office on the base 
1937 = 100. 

Statistics of the percentage distribution of workers by hours 
worked are based either upon the hours worked by each worker 
during a specified period or upon estimates of the time during which 
the establishments or their branches, shops, or groups of workers, 
have been at work. The ranges of hours adopted vary from country 
to country, but the Office has regrouped the figures so as to give 
three or four classes as uniform as possible. 

Finally, it should be noted that the series expressed in different 
periods of time (day, week, etc.), both those of average hours and 
those of distribution by hours worked, cannot be transformed into 
a uniform period owing to such circumstances as the varying num- 
ber of days in different months, the Saturday half-holiday, the 
method of compiling the number of workers on the payroll, and 
fluctuations in labour turnover. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The statistics of unemployment cover persons who, though 
seeking work and physically able to work, are unable to obtain 
suitable employment, thus excluding, in general, persons out of 
work on account of sickness or accident. Persons directly involved 
in trade disputes are also excluded. The statistics generally relate 
only to the wholly unemployed.' 

The statistics vary in scope and value according to the type 
and sources of the data, discussed below, and in any case are to 
be considered as having greater value from the point of view of 
showing fluctuations or changes in unemployment than from that 
of giving absolute numbers or percentages. 


(a) The numbers of the unemployed are those seeking work or 
registered as unemployed, and the figures relate usually to those 
unemployed on a particular day or during a relatively short period, 





1 A few series cover the partially unemployed, but they offer only a very imper- 
fect measure of this phenomenon. Some information on partial unemployment Is 
contained in the statistics of actual hours of work, particularly in the figures 
relating to the distribution of workers according to hours worked. 
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¢.g., ® week ; they present therefore an idea of the size of the prob- 
lem of unemployment within the scope—branches of industry 
covered, compulsory or voluntary insurance, trade union provision, 
etc.—of the figures as defined. Fluctuations in numbers reflect not 
only the fluctuations in unemployment itself, as affected by pros- 
perity, depression or seasonal variations in economic activity, but 
also, over a period, changes in population or in industrial and social 
structure. 


(b) The percentages of unemployment represent the ratio 
between the number unemployed and the total of employed and 
unemployed. They may be calculated either as the direct ratio of the 
workers unemployed on a particular day to the total of employed 
and unemployed at the same date, or as the percentage of the 
man-days lost through unemployment during a period in relation to 
the total possible man-days that might have been worked during 
the same period. Obviously, the percentages must be interpreted 
in relation to the economic scope of the data. Fluctuations in 
these percentages reflect principally the fluctuations in the level 
of unemployment itself. 


The figures vary greatly as to completeness and reliability, 
depending upon their source, i.e., the type of institution furnishing 
the data, its degree of development, the economic scope or coverage, 
and the definition of “ unemployed ” adopted.? 


Six main types of statistics may be distinguished : 


(1) Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. These are 
generally the most complete and reliable statistics of unemploy- 
ment. Their scope is defined by the insurance legislation, which 
in general, has a broad industrial coverage. An unemployed person 
is, generally, a person registered with the insurance institution in 
accordance with administrative regulations, usually with a view 
to claiming benefit. The percentage of unemployment is obtained 
by comparing the number of unemployed with the total number of 
insured persons. The comparability of the percentages from country 
to country is of course affected by differences in scope of the insur- 
ance legislation as well as by differences in the administrative regu- 
lations in force ; even the comparability of the percentages over a 
period of time within the same country may be subject to reserva- 
tions if important changes have taken place in the insurance legis- 
lation or in the administrative regulations governing the registration 
of the unemployed and the payment of benefit to them. 


(2) Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. The figures 
in these series are affected by the permissive character of the 
insurance. Insurance being voluntary, these statistics of the numbers 
of the insured unemployed are without great significance, since 
they do not necessarily represent all the unemployed in the industrial 
branches to which the insurance extends, but only those who have 
availed themselves of the insurance privilege; and even the per- 
centages, which are based upon the ratios of the unemployed 





_ > Cf. LL.O., Studies and Reports, Series N (Statistics), No. 7 : Methods of Sta- 
tistics o Unemployment (Geneva, 1925) ; and New Series, No. 7 (Part 1) : Employ- 
1948) nemployment and Labour Force Statistics; A Study of M (Geneva, 
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insured to the total insured, may be affected if the insured constitute 
a favoured group from the point of view of the incidence of unem- 
ployment. The fluctuations in numbers or percentages may be 
influenced by the effect of economic prosperity or depression 
upon the willingness to insure as well as by changes in the scope 
of the insurance. Further, differences or changes in the conditions 
for registration or receipt of benefit may influence the statistics, 


(3) Trade union fund statistics. The remarks made under (2) 
apply with greater force to statistics of this type. The scope of these 
figures depends on the development of the trade union funds and 
the widely varying conditions governing the recording of unemployed 
workers and the payment of benefits to them. The statistics may 
thus be fairly satisfactory in some countries, and incomplete and 
somewhat unreliable in others. 

(4) Trade union statistics. These series are compiled by trade 
unions on the basis of the numbers of their members reported as 
unemployed, whether they are in receipt of benefits or not; they 
give the percentage of the total trade union membership so reported. 
Their scope varies with the extent of the trade union movement 
and with the extent to which the trade unions compile data on their 
unemployed members; the definition and degree of accuracy of 
the term “ unemployed ” may also vary widely. 


(5) Employment exchange statistics. By far the largest pro- 
portion of the series included in the tables are of this type. They 
are based upon the applications for employment registered at the 
exchanges and usually give those outstanding at the end of the 
month or other period. The value of these statistics varies widely : 
in cases where the employment exchanges function in close connec- 
tion with unemployment insurance, registration with the exchange 
being a condition for obtaining unemployment benefits, these 
statistics may be comparable in reliability to insurance figures. 
This applies also, in practically the same degree, where the exchanges 
operate in connection with large unemployment relief schemes, 
as long as the conditions for granting relief are not subjected to 
important changes. Where, however, registration with the employ- 
ment exchanges is entirely voluntary, and especially where the 
exchanges are not widely patronised by employees seeking work or 
by employers seeking workers, the data may often be incomplete 
and unreliable. In such cases the scope of the figures is determined 
partly by the manner in which the system of exchanges is organised 
and partly by the extent to which workers are accustomed to 
register and the advantages which registration brings them. 

In general, however, the term “ applicant for work ” is not iden- 
tical with the term “ unemployed ” : there is not the close scrutiny 
to exclude persons not unemployed in the strict sense that is found 
in unemployment benefit plans; on the contrary, applicants for 
work may include the sick, those on strike, those employed in 
relief work, as well as a larger or smaller number of persons who, 
though employed, are seeking transfer to other work. On the other 
hand, it is possible that not all the unemployed are registered. The 
scope of the figures also is difficult to assess. In general, therefore, 
these figures cannot be considered as comparable from country to 
country, though their fluctuations from time to time within a country 
should reflect changes in the prevalence of unemployment. In very 
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few cases can satisfactory percentages of unemployment be calculated 
from these figures, since knowledge of the exact scope of the regis- 
trations is usually lacking. 

(6) Estimates. Estimates of the numbers unemployed, made 
usually by Government agencies, although in some cases by private 
organisations, give figures for over-all unemployment in broad 
economic sectors of industry. They are usually based on all the 
data available, including the various series discussed above as well 
as data from the censuses of the gainfully occupied. In the case of 
the United States, for example, one series of estimates is based on 
highly developed sampling methods. Such estimates may actually 
present a more comprehensive picture of total unemployment and its 
fluctuations than the various statistical series described above ; 
at best, however, they are subject to a considerable margin of 
error, which varies from series to series depending upon the methods 
and data employed in their construction. 


The economic scope of these different statistics, as already 
indicated, varies with the series and in many cases is difficult to 
determine. Over-all estimates are usually definite as to scope ; the 
scope of compulsory insurance statistics corresponds to that of the 
insurance legislation ; trade union figures depend in part upon the 
extent to which, within the movement, unemployment is recorded 
or included in benefit plans ; voluntary insurance figures depend 
both on the scope of the legislation governing the system and the 
degree to which the insurance is adopted in practice. The scope 
of employment exchange statistics is most difficult to ascertain, 
varying with the nature of the system, custom, and the advantages 


of registration as well as with the industrial scope of the exchange 
operations. In general, mining and industry are the most fully 
represented, transport and commerce less fully, while agriculture 
is scarcely covered at all. Most of the statistics are also limited, 
in the main, to wage earners, and refer to a less extent to salaried 
employees. 


EMPLOYMENT 


The index numbers of employment given in the periodical tables 
of the Review are intended to show changes in the general level of 
employment, on the one hand, in industry (i.e., manufacturing 
industries, and building and construction) and, on the other, in 
economic activity as a whole (usually excluding agriculture). The 
series limited to industry are the most homogeneous in scope, and 
consequently the most comparable internationally.1_ These series 
give in many cases two measures of employment: numbers em- 
ployed and total hours worked. The series of a general character 
vary in scope from country to country * and are therefore com- 





The chief difference in scope in these series is that in some series (indicated 
by a note) building and construction are not covered ; —_— to the importance 
of these branches and the fact that changes in employment in them are often 
different from those in manufacturing industries, exclusion may have a marked 
effect on the employment index. 

* The difference in scope in these series is indicated in the headings to the table. 
It will be seen that most of these series cover industry, mining, and, to a varying 
degree, transport and commerce ; agriculture is included only in a few series. 
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parable only with important reservations. They relate only to 
numbers employed and to total hours worked. 


The index numbers of persons employed—tables II and III (a) 
—show the fluctuations in the total number of persons employed, 
generally represented by the total at work at a specified date, but 
sometimes by the average number during a given period, no dis- 
tinction being made between persons working full time and those 
working more or less than full time. Fluctuations in these numbers 
reflect the effect, on the one hand, of factors connected with cyclical 
and seasonal variations in economic activity (including action by 
the public authorities), and, on the other, of trends in population 
growth and changes in the industrial and social structure of the 
population ; the two last-mentioned factors may result, other 
things being equal—that is, the proportion of persons employed 
remaining the same—in a gradual rise, in the course of a few years, 
in the level of the employment indices, corresponding to the in- 
creased number of persons gainfully employed. 

The index numbers of total number of hours worked in industrial 
employment—table III (b)—show changes in total hours during a 
specified period—for example, a month, a quarter, or some other 
period falling within a month or a quarter. These series thus indi- 
cate the changes in the “ volume of employment ”, taking account 
not only of the number of persons employed, but also of fluctuations 
in their hours of work. 

Most of the index numbers in these three tables have been com- 
puted by the Office either from the absolute figures or by trans- 
ferring the base’ of the original series. 


The data are obtained from statistics of different types : 


(1) Compulsory social insurance statistics (generally sickness or 
accident insurance). The number of insured persons or of contri- 
butions paid furnishes a measure of the number of persons in em- 
ployment (unemployed persons being exempt from the obligation 
to pay contributions). The statistics constitute a kind of conti- 
nuous census of employment, but their scope is determined by the 
provisions of the insurance scheme and affected by any changes 


that may be made in it. 


(2) Unemployment insurance statistics. Where the insurance is 
compulsory, the numbers employed are obtained by deducting the 
number of unemployed from the total number of insured workers. 
The scope of the figures is subject to the same limitations as that 
of data derived from other branches of compulsory insurance ; fur- 
ther, the significance of the number of unemployed depends, as 
pointed out above, on the provisions relating to registration, and 
the right to unemployment benefit ; in many eases, also, figures of 
the total number of insured persons are not regularly kept up to 
date. Where the insurance is voluntary, its scope is liable to fairly 
wide variations, and indices can be calculated only from the percent- 
ages unemployed ; they then indicate fluctuations in the degree, 


not changes in the level, of employment. 
(3) Statistics of establishments. These are based on the numbers 


of workers on the payrolls of certain establishments at a given date 
in each month or quarter, and sometimes also on the total number 
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of hours worked during a specific pay period. Three different types 
of statistics are distinguished in the table headings : 


Type A: Statistics covering all establishments which fulfil 
certain conditions (e.g., having more than 5 or 10 employees ; 
using motive power ; having an annual output of more than a cer- 
tain value): these data are taken either from ad hoc statistics or 
from statistics of industrial production which give at the same time 
the numbers employed. These indices closely reflect fluctuations in 
employment, subject to small errors due to the exclusion of small 
establishments. 


Type B : Statistics relating to a sample of establishments, which 
may be large or small and more or less constant. In order to allow 
for variations in the number of returns received, the indices are 
compiled either by relating the figures at each date to those of the 
same establishments at the basic date, or by means of chain indices 
(comparing the figures received for each date with those of the 
same establishments at the preceding date, and then compiling 
a chain of ratios). It is difficult, in any case, to ensure that the 
sample of establishments is always equally representative of the 
trends resulting from general population movements and structural 
changes ; usually the series in question take only a part of these 
factors into account, and they may for this reason be subject to a 
small bias which, being cumulative, may become appreciable after 
several years. 


Type A/B: In certain cases, statistics of type A, available only 
at long intervals and with a certain delay in publication, have 
been combined with statistics of type B available more frequently 
and more promptly ; the combination has been made either by 
chaining or by interpolation. 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
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* Up to June 1941, including heating and lighting. * Dec. * June. ** June and Dec. ™ As from Jan. 1944, 
the index is calculated on a slightly different basis. '* May and July-Dec. * Jan.-Nov. 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 
.. ‘Including soap and coal. * New series with base 1941 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series ; compo- 
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Composition of the indices: a = Food; b = Fuel and light; c = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 
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1 Jan. 1942, new series based on all expenditure groups calculated by Jewish Agency for Palestine ; from 1 Jan. 
1942, new official “ Wages Committee "’ index, covering all groups in 3 Arab and 3 Jewish markets ; each series 
spliced to preceding series. ** Up to 1937, including heating and lighting. ** New series based on food, soap 
and kerosene, linked up with old index, priced in Arab markets. 18 New series, based on food, soap and kero- 
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156 280 Y 631 201 
158 278 679 197 
165 280 ; 704 206 
165 286 = 721 a 207 
275 303 930 735 217 
322 320 898 6 752 a 
334 323 873 4 756 
334 336 915 oan 775 ‘ 
Nov. aad 340 339 aia wid 884 sais 103 
Dec. ri aa 347 pia 5 ao 












































Composition of the indices: a = Food ; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous. 


Territory before 1938. * April ; official prices; food index based on normal consumption of family 
consisting of man, wife and 2 children. * 1929-1930: 65 towns. Monthly indices: 12 towns. ‘* New index 
with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. * July. *July-Dec. * Until 1936: 21 towns. * New 
index (base: 1938 = 100); weighted average of retail prices of 29 articles of food in cities of over 10,000 
population, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. *Jan.-Nov. * New series 1938 = 100 ; from Jan. 1947, 
25 towns. 1) New series 1939 = 100; Athens; composition a-c, e. ** Retail price index; base 
1986-88 = 100. ** Interim index. ™ Apr.-Dec. ** Retail price index. ** Jan.-Apr. 
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Evrops (cont.) 














Country 
| Italy a. Norway| Netherlands 


Tyrese 7 > | = [mer] 6 
Original base War. 1914 Oct.1923- 
(=100) Sept.1924 


of living 
































Composition 
of the index 


1929 
1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 

















3 932"? 
4 016" 
4 130° 
4 500° 
4721" 
5 029° 
5 187° 
5 469° 
5 763" 
5 740 

6 132 

5 264 
































1931 
1932 
1933 
1934 





1987 
1938 
1939 
1940 141 
194 


1942 274 
330 
1944 





1946 eee 3861 





1947 : Jan. . 387 
Feb. 394 
Mar. 380 
April é 371 
May 3872 
June 362 
July . 356 
Aug. 356 
Sept. 356 ‘ 
Oct. . 378 on ° one 
Nov. ioe iad 379 ate ea . a oie 219% 

Dec. ia . 382 ila = 158 m ~ on 216 









































Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; e = Miscellaneous 

1 Jan.-Mar. * New index with base 1938 = 100 for 62 cities with over 50 000 inhabitants, spliced by 
I.L.O. to old series. *Jan.-Sept. ‘ Oct.-Dec. *Jan.-Oct. * Mar., June and Aug.-Dec. 7 Jan.-July. 
* Sept. and Dec. * Mar.-Dec. New index with base April 1945 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old series. ** Averagt 
calculated for 8 months. ** Aug.-Dec. ** New index with base 31 Aug. 1946 = 100 
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I Europe (concl.) OcwrANIA 


Country [Rumania Switzer-| Czecho- Yugoslavia in 
land | slovakia Turkey Hawaii 
| Cs. N.B.* | C.L¢ 


n or no. || Bucha- Bel- /|3 (Croat, Hono- 
TTlccalitien || rest 34 | Prague | Istanbul) rade | &Slov.)4 lulu 


iginal base July dan.-June July Mar. 
Or 100) | sees 1914 | 1914 | 1926 | jo14 1943 


Cost of living 





























Composition 
of the index 
1929 106 142 
1931 99 123 

97 120 
96 
95 
98 
99 
100 


105 


a-e ae 






































135 


137 
139 
141 
143 
eee eee 143 
177 eee eee 145 
ese 316 eee eee ove 144 


























160 


ellaneout. Composition of the indices: a = Food; 6 = Fuel and light; ¢ = Clothing; d = Rent; ¢ = Miscellaneous. 


pliced by ? Central Statistical Institute. * Social Board. * National Bank. ‘* Chamber of Labour. * Since 

Jan.-July. Mar. 1941 : Zagreb only. * Quarterly averages. * Including heating. * Mar. * New special wartime 

© Average price index with base Dec. 1942 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old retail price series. ** New series with base 
1938 = 100, spliced by 1.L.0. to old series. * New series with base 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.O. to old 
Series, composition : a-e. ** Currency reorganisation. 

















Unemployment and Employment 


STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL 
AMERICA 
Nigeria* Canada ] United States Chile 
Vv VI I | VI Vv 
Applicants Unemployed | Applicants | 


for work > for work 
registered (insured) registered 


TABLE I. 
AFRICA 























Unemployed 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


(estimated) 





ae 


1 499 000° 
7 911 000 
12 634 000 
10 208 000 
7 273 000 


107 000 ° 
442 000 29 345 
71 805 


> oe ee et RD ee 
P Do 63 DAH oo 
Axnoonrw- 








22412 
7 259 
7562 
1946 7 264 


1947: Jan. 7 346 
Feb. 141 000 
Mar. ° 
April > 
May 91 000 
June ° 


July ° 
73 000 


10 454 
41 139 
96 760 


103 995 
110 062 
103 291 
82 276 
59 410 
47 817 
41 877 
37 350 
36 666 
42 225 
59 555 


Oe es « 


REPRE em me 
AHOXHAGKHAARPOH Aon 


"172 000* 
142 750 


1945 


ease 


233833333 





Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Persons cov. 
(thousands) 


AAO KANO m 


bo = bo 
wrap 











ew 

o 
BO POLO LO LO hm Cone meee eo 
DIO Perm iomOwh wo tworas.S eS 


> > me ee BD DD DD mH BO RD aD 


87 000 


& 























4795 2 249 58 430 








AMERICA (concl.) ASIA 





Mexico Puerto Rico — Japan Palestine 





VI 


VI 


v 


VI ve 





Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Unemployed 
(estimated) 


Unemployed 





Wholly" | Partially 





June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


287 462 
275 774 
191 371 


180 128 
209 332 
198 593 
184 274 
180 583 
158 076 


80 000"* 


101 000 
74 000 
60 000 
61 000 





- 
~ 
@ 


- 
i) 
a 


. =e 
= me me BD BD 00 00 Co 


* Go Go G0 Go tn ma na tn 


6 912 
14 571 
17 398 





15 636*° 


422 755 
408 710 
356 044 
295 443 
237 371 
212 000* 


. 
. 
. 
. 





3 336 750"! 
5 600 000'" 


eee 





9 361"* 
10 815 
5 495 
1 401 

358"* 
477 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 





























29 700 








60 





I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 
II. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. 


III. Trade union fund returns. 


*Since Sept. 1939, including previously unemployed wage earners who enlisted. 
mates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census and other data. 
1945, estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force, each covering a specific week; Nov. 
* Bureau of Labor Statistics Occupational Outlook Division estimates. 
* Annual average for 1940 includes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. 
applications for work registered with local correspondents. 
48 Jewish labour only: reported prior to 1943 by unions; subsequently by joint Jewish labour 

‘* Number of persons registered as unemployed for 20 days or more during the month. 
1? April; estimates based on a census. 


statistics. 
exchanges. 
Dec. 


48 April-Dec. 


‘* Mar.-Dec. 


IV. Trade union returns. 
V. Employment exchange statistics. 


VI. Official estimates. 


1° Jan.-Nov. 


* Lagos. 


* Jan.-Oct 


* Bureau of the Census estimates. 
* Since 1936, including 
11 Dec. ; occupational registration 











8 Esti- 
“Since Nov. 


4 Aug 


| 


= oe me ee ee ee ee ee ee ee cs 


194’ 


Perso 
(thou: 








Da 
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Evurops 
Germany Belgium Bulgaria 
Vv Ir* Vv Vv 
hile Unemployed Unemployea* | “ —y Unemployed 
= (registered) registered (insured) registered (registered) 
licants 1 898 604 13 000" 
work 4519 704 110 000" 
stered 4 804 428 x 210 000" 
2 151 039" | 210927 
345 912 312 v 126 535 
805 429 461 174 003 
673 ° 195 211 
203 
578 
416 
551 
117 
523 
620 
357 
626 
400 
387 
781 
851 
873 
308 
018 
856 
5 
395 Dee. 
983 Persons cov. 
a (thousands) 
—— Europe (cont.) 
Spain Finland France 
ine 
ate Ill Vv Vv Vv aa Vv 
J — : : : 
exes Unemployed | “Or work || Unemployed | employed || Unemployed | “TS Nor 
oyed (trade unionists) registered (registered) (on relief) registered 
Partially % 
42 817 44 581 3 877 894 9 983 
53 019 - 59 430 11 495 45 370 63 856 
° 97 478 121 115 17 139 274 147** 304 789 
. 76 195 , 92 406 426 460 463 720 
. 95 103 108 634 354 554 379 994 
° 97 136 d 112 050 ° 373 641 402 186 
° 88 924 J 102 066 381 902** 418 413"* 
11 684" : 119 593 133 358 751 800** 961 168** 
13 = 43 476" 48 501° 292 649 394 534 
pt 48 968 70 312 123 957 
233" 34 272 s 19 878%" 41 552'* 
3 3 25 411 14577%* 22 5251" 
3 46 661 Y 15 813 68 436 
4035 27 578 15 663 56 633 
5 983 
; = 71966 | 12.3 9 530 45 428 
9 019 Feb. 89 910 15.4 9 550 45 849 
7979 Mar. 70 352 12.0 9 466 46 935 
8 311 April|| 17913 3.1 8 517 45 865 
8 588 May 6 391 1.1 7 597 40 379 
8 620 June 3 309 0.6 6 678 37 232 
8 704 July 3 275 0.6 6 143 34 935 
Aug. 4 076 0.7 5 753 38 034 
eee Sept. 7714 1.3 5 736 wat 
Oct. 12 282 2.1 ane 45 603 
eee Nov. 20 974 3.6 ove 
oe Dec. 38 685* 6.6 
Persons cov. 
a (thousands) 568 ° . 
s. I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
. Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
t * Esti III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 
ince Nov. T * Since July 1933, not including persons employed in labour camps ; since Mar. 1935, including the Saar 
eek ; Nov. ‘rritory. *Before April 1938, applicants for work registered. *Jan.-July. ‘Dec. * Since Oct. 1944, 
estimates. tompulsory unemployment insurance statistics. * Daily average during the month. * Estimates. * New 


including J “ries ; July-Dec. *July-Dec. **Sept.-Dec. ™ Public relief fund statistics. ** From July 1932 onwards, 
gistration unemployed in receipt of relief from the welfare offices. **Jan.-Aug. ™ Oct.-Dec. ** Excluding 


ay Sept, 3# Jan.-Mar., Nov. and Dec. *’ Firs: three months. * Labour registration statistics ; present territory. 
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Europe (cont.) ° 





Great Britain 


| Hungary 


Ireland 


Italy 





v 


|__¥ 


IV 


vie 





Applicants for work 
registered 


Applications 
for work 





Wholly | 


Tempor. 


|| registered 


Unemployed (insured) 


Applicants 
for work 
registered 


Wholly | 
unemployed 





264 911 
579 851 
450 570 
306 228 
200 876 
371 956 
215 759 
160 615 

59 403 


959 213 
2 061 861 
2 045 670 
1 683 887 
1 255 283* 
1 404 376 
1192 199 


1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1946 





392 171 
460 183 
450 195 
377 535 
314 995 
261 137 
245 815 
242 059 
233 249 
254 381 
262 054 


1947 : Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 





15173 
52 305° 
60 595 
52 048 
48 359 
47 426 
48 348 
43 684 
48 892 
35 996 
25 929° 





31 7340 a 


53 754 
57 652 
71 026 
75 293 
81 125 
81 584 
73 230 
80 689 
86 450 
92 356 
97 791 


% 
° 20 702 
25 230 


72 472° 
119 498 
82 425 
88 714 
93 074 
84 054 
74 656 
76 887 
66 884° 
59 047 
58 999 


59 726 


69 515 
73 279 
75 213 
68 192 
61 792 
42 722 
38 322 
37 397 
35 387 
39 876 
62 236 
63 546 





SF PNIIN WOOP w= S 
Go D Go bo Go S me Ot me im bn Go 





Persons cov. 
(thousands) 

















300 786 

| 734454 | 
1018 955" 

749 444" 


1 325 000" 
1 654 872 


2 227 866 
2 278 657 
2 177 489 
2 169 376 
2 152 920 
1 995 246 
2 031 088 
1 912 645 
1 870 331 











Europe (cont.) 





Norway 


Netherlands 


Poland * 


Portugal 





Ill | 


Vv Vv 


Vv 


Vv 








Unemployed 
(trade unionists) 





Unemployed 
(registered) 


~~ Wholly 
unemployed 





Applications for __ 
work registered 


Unemployed 
(registered) 





% 
| 15.4 
22.3 
33.4 
25.3 
20.0 
22.0 
18.3 
23.1 


1929 
1931 
1933 
1935 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 


5 902 


16 588 


14 783 
16 532 
19 230 


16 789 


19 089 
28 027 
36 703 
36 776 
29 881 
30 296 


138 231 
322 951 
384 691 
368 909 
353 646 


% 

4.9 
12.6 
11.9 
16.7" 
14.6 
12.7 


129 450 
299 502 
249 660 
381 935 
375 088 
347 509 





25 255 
42 315 
40 240 





253 261"* 
197 886 


28 251 
29 099" 





1941 eee 
1942 . 
1943 ° 
1944 
1945 
1946 


11.4 


5 268"° 
4055 


aw 


1947: Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
April 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


a won. ° 
NAATACADeo-~1 








19 181 117 814 


97 460** 
53 079 


51 480 
55 796 
48 308 
30 979 
24 071 
19 708 
18 769 
20 200 
21 600 
22 400* 
24 600* 


414 584"* 


73 306 
75 691 
72 849 
67 885 
67 791 
70 845 








Persons cov. 
(thousands) 

















2978 








13 626" 
10 185" 
7172 
4 229 
3 107 
2 372 


2 054 











IV. Trade union returns. J 
Employment exchange statistics. 
Official estimates. 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. 

II. Voluntary u ployment insurance statistics. Vv. 

Ill. Trade union fund returns. VI. 

1 Including casuals. * Including agriculture. *Since July 1940, excluding men in attendance # 
Government training centres who were unemployed when they entered the centres. ‘ Since Mar. 1942, 
excluding men classified as unsuitable for ordinary industrial employment and women unsuitable for ae 
full-time employment. * Since Jan. 1930, excluding non-fee-charging private employment agencies. Jan- 
Nov. * Since July 1945, excluding discharged soldiers who did not previously follow an insurable employment. 
* Extended series. * Since Jan. 1943, middle of month. *° Up to July 1933, social insurance fund statistics; 
since July 1933, employment exchange statistics. ™ Since Jan. 1940, end of the month ; including person 
employed on public works. ** Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark and evacuated communes 10 
* Since April 1939, excluding persons employed on special relief works. ™ June-Dec. * Since Jan. 1939, 
including the territory of Silesia beyond the Olza. * Jan.-June. *’ Since 1935, percentage based on 
number of persons covered by compulsory social insurance schemes. ** Jan.-Oct. *% Dec. *° July-De. 
"Since July, unemployed registered at the end of the month. 














| hy PP me Ge Ge eee he ee ees 


ae 
Persons | 
(thousan 
ean 


) 


es 





Italy 

Vv te | 
Vholly 
mployed 








00786 | 
34 454 
18 955"" 
49 444" 


25 000" 
54 872 


27 866 
78 657 
77 489 
69 376 
52 920 
95 246 
31 088 
112 645 
70 331 





mployed 
gistered) 


25 255 
42 315 
40 240 
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Europe (cont.) 








Rumania Sweden I Switzerland 
Vv IV v’ I} 1/11 | ve 


Unemployed Unemployed Applications || Unemployed (insured) | 4 pplications 
(registered) (trade unionists) for relief Wholly | Partially for work 














3° 


8 131 

24 208 

67 867 

___ 82 468 
57949 

52 590 

36 663 

14 784 

9 095 


8 841 
6 058 
6 533 
6 474 
4 262 


7 449 32 621 . 10 212 
35 737 64 815 ° 46 540 
29 060 97 316 . 164 773 
13 778 81 385 ° 61 581 


10 851 67 351 W 18 213 
7 271 66 990 ; 16 189 


5 989 63 722* . 17 556 
3 192 84 617 d 13 367 
861 85 018 P 22 219 


6 067" 56 938 
. 43 950 
4310 39 123 
5 980 36 272 
6 820 27 554 


5 820 36 617 
4785 44 154 
5 422 37 232 
4 873 23 186 
5 900 16 037 
7 383 | 15 991 
5 487 15172 
5 086 14 133° 

ove 13 601 
14 476 


~~ =e 
i SSSSSSSsSssS SFrrY HPP Bw von 


1 SSSSSSSSOS YY HEM wWwE OS BSom 








wWonto NRO Oe oie 


2m Pond 


Raucous 


14 533 
13 044 
2 262 
836 
631 
491 
542 
670 
860 
978 

1 800 





“ DO eed DOM Sanh OU DS Doe 
NK OOR Reem D D 





2 SP Ppaespeme 
ID D1 Dom bo 








| Persons cov. i a 
| (thousands) ‘ 865 
































Europe (concl.) | OCEANIA 


Czechoslovakia || Yugoslavia Australia New Zealand 
Vv Vv IV VI * Vv Vv 


Applicants ||/Unemploy Unemployed Unemployed Unem- Unemployed 
for work (registered) || (trade unionists) (estimated) ployed (registered) 

















% 

41 630 11.1 : : 28951" 
291 332 ‘ 27.4 ‘ : 41 431" 
738 267 25.1 563 200 . 46 944 
686 269 ‘ ; 38 234 
408 949 . ‘ j se 
335 518° ft ‘ . | as 

41 317" " 298 000 " 6 422% 

17 629 ; : 4 352 

13 622 14 622°¢ ’ 100 000 . 2 023 

10 367° 4758 . 33 500 i 810 
25 800 . 405 
‘ jet . 5s : 327 
18 722° ie é 56 100 : 278 
24 113 3 Y 134 000* | 4. 








26 336 
25 143 
25 436 
26 968 
28 322 wee ° 
26 122 eee 33 800* 
30 355 7 ° ° 

34 333 














| 
| 
| 


Persons cov. ; - A 4 
(thousands) : ‘ 3 197 


I. Compulsory unemployment insurance statistics. IV. Trade union returns. 
Il. Voluntary unemployment insurance statistics. V. Employment exchange statistics. 
III. Trade union fund returns. VI. Official estimates. 

* Since 1942, applications for work. * Since Jan. 1939, including agricultural workers. * Local unemploy- 
ment committees. * Number of relief funds (Dec. 1946, units). * Compulsory insurance in certain cantons, 
Voluntary in others. * Jan.-Aug. ’ Data for the years 1939 to 1942 reier to Bohemia, Moravia and Silesia 
excluding Borderland. * Jan.-Oct. * Nov. and Dec. Since Nov. 1945, number of applicants at the end of the 
month, of whom 90 per cent. were assigned to work, but whose placement had not been confirmed by the 
employers before the closing of the registers. '® Since 1941, Croatia. *' Jan.-June. '* Up to 1932, numbers 
of unemployed (males) remaining on registers of Government labour bureaux. ** Excluding persons totally 
unfit for employment for health or other reasons (approx. 8 000 at the end of 1937). ** Since April 1939, 
‘umber of unemployment benefits in force. ** Dec. ** Annual figures June of each year, except 1939 and 
141; July. ** Since 1937 wholly unemployed. " 






































TABLE II. STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT IN GENERAL ! 
Indices of numbers employed (1937 = 100) 
AFRICA AMERICA 


Union of South Africa’ nee United States Argentina||Colombia 
Euro- anada (Buenos || (Central 
peans | Total B.L.S.* B.Cc.§ Aires) Zone) 
III (A/B) III (A)_ IV IV IV | TIL (A) jj TIT (B) 
A.M.I.T.C.|| M.I.T.C. | A.M.I.T.C.|| _1.T.C. M.1.T.° 
W.S.?" W.s. W.S.?? 









































101.1" 
87.2" 


100.0° 
106.0 
‘ /. . . 113.1 
1943 A ! 3 . 114.6 
1944 - ° x \ 113.6 
1945 . . \ . 111.2 
1946 . . 116.3 


1947 : Jan. ' i Ww 116.6 
Feb. V : i. 116.8 
Mar. t a f . 118.0 
April . J . i 119.3 
May b . s . 122.7 
June . q . i 126.4 
July 3 \ F 126.4 
Aug. ‘ ’ 38. 126.1 
Sept. pe ‘ q 123.9 
Oct. one oa . ‘ 124.6 
Nov. wee on ous F 123.3 
Dec. _ ii oar ‘ 121.9 


“Persons cov. : 
(thousands) || ---/236 3 | 56310 






























































~ ASIA ; EUROPE 


Ger- Great Luxem 
Japan || Palestine many’*® Britain®* bourg 


__Iv IIT (B) I III (A) I TH (Ay 
|_M.I.T. 1.7. || A.M.I.T.C. -||_1.T.c.° ‘l. | M.1.T.C.® <TC.) MALT. 
WwW. || WS. 8S. W.s. || WS. W.S. | WSs. | 
76.2 . 95.5 133.5 


92.7 ; 93.5 87.4 . 89.2 
94.4 . 94.3 93.6 
100.0 : . 100.0 100.0 
105.0 . 106.3 103.3 106.0 
: 111.7" 106.12? 114.4 
102.0" 82.3% 120.7 


102.5 ° 90.8 152.0"* 
100.7 96.1 166.9"° 
103.5 90.9 171.4 
102.3 91.0 . . 

° 92.3 ° 
100.0"¢ 98.2 83.3 





Hungary 















































1947: Jan. ‘ ‘ 7 102.7 
Feb. . . 
Mar. 117.6 . . 
April ‘ . 105.8 


May . 
120.5 





June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 

Nov. 


Dec. — 


Persons cov. 

(thousands) 13 360 19 C02 2 600 971 443" 
I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemploymen! 

insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments : III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 

III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked 

a type A series. IV. Estimates. a. Agriculture. m. Mines. 1. Industries. t. Transport. c. Communicr 

tions. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

2 For notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mat- 
Apr. 1947, p. 329. * Estimates of 1 June of each year between 1941 and 1944 adapted from census 4 
other data. * Since Nov. 1945, estimates based on quarterly sample surveys of the labour force, each coveriif 
a specific week ; Nov. ‘ Bureau of Labor Statistics. * Bureau of the Census. * Annual average for 1940 ir 
cludes an allowance for Jan. and Feb. 7’ May. * Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical 
extracting industry ; from 1943, including also building, transport, and Government undertakings. ° Ja. 
1° Old territory. ™ Since Nov. 1935, including the Saar territory. ** Jan.-July. ** For the period 1940-194 
including Austria and Sudetenland. Figures, which are for May of each year, have been spliced. * April 
Based on labour registration ; present territory. ** Dec. : since 1940, new series based on April 1939 and 
spliced to old series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. # 
Dec.; and 1945: Mar., June and Sept. ** Annual figures June of each year. *’ Including employers 
workers on own account. ** Since Jan., including Northern territories and Subcarpathia ; since 
Transylvania. ** Since Mar., including the Southern territories. * Jan.-April. " July-Dec. * Not com 
owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel and bad weather crisis. 


106.2 


ee 6644 68 6 6°86 © 
















































































Luxem- 
bourg_ 
}} (A) 
| Mat. 
Ws. 

133.5 

89.2 
91.9 
100.0 
101.7 
99.2 


92.5" 
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Europe (conel.) 


OCEANIA 





Norway 


Nether- 
lands 


Poland 


Czechoslovakia‘ 





_11 (B) e| 


A.°M.°1.7.C. || M.1.T. 


| 
U.S.8.R. 
bee 


Yugo- 
slavia 


Australia 





__}L_ dn (A) 


I 


IV 





M.I.T.C. 


ae 


W.S. 








-°M.1.T.C 
W.S. 


 4.7.° C.° 
W.S. 


M.1.T.C. 


ws. 





Dec. 





122.6 
110.1 
95.3 
85.6 
90.1 
100.0 





69.2* 
102.6 


119.8 
120.4 











123.8°* 
127.7 
131.2 
134.9 
138.0 
139.4 


45.1 
70.4 
82.7 
91.6 
95.5 
100.0 
103.0 


113 
119 


101 





89.0 ° 
89.6 
76.6 
83.0 
90.6 
100.0 
105.2 ° 
106.0 100.0 
108.5*° 





112.4 
106.4 
103.5 
103.7 
105.6 
119.0 


124.9 
125.5 


126.6 
127.0 
128.1 
128.7 
129.8 
130.4 
131.1 
131.8 


77.3" 





77.0% 
. | 


. 
| 


. | 
8) 100.0%") 

° | 
M4) 712,34) 
M11 
110.7 
110.5 
110.8 
121.6 


127.3 
128.0 


129.1 
129.6 
130.6 
131.1 
132.2 
132.6 
133.3 
133.9 








Persons cov. 
| (thousands ) 








207/520 








1 395* 





























TABLE IT. 


STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT !° 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (1937= 100) 





AFRICA 


AMERICA 





~~ Union of 
S. Africa 





uropeans| 


Total 


Canal 


United 
States 


Argen- 


tina Chile 


Colom- 
bia (Bo- 


Mexic 


Uru- 





gota) 


guay 


(British) 









2 188 





III (A/B)*” 


Ill 
(A)* 


| caraie ay | cy | 


Ill 
(B) 


| Ill 
(B)** 


Ill Ill 


(A) 





Ww.s. 





W.S. || 


w. 


| W. || WwW. | 


w. 


{| wu 














Dec. 


58.5 
100.0 


101.6 





62.1 
100.0 


102.4 
100.0 


97.0 


97.6 
100.0 
83.7 
92.0 
98.9 
121.6 
141.7 


100.0 
100.7 
100.1 
102.0 
107.2 
113.3 
115.6 
119.7 
120.1 





| Persons cov. 





| (thousands) 


+--/93 





+. /306 








241 3* 








12 514/ 
7 999 














135 











45 














2 643 


141.8 
160.7** 
181.1 
170.7** 


2 995/ 
1510* 








* Since 1941, unemployment insurance statistics. 
* Since 1937, excluding Ruthenia. 
and Silesia (excluding Borderland). 
"| Private civil emplo 
notes on the compilation of this table, see International Labour Review, Vol. LV, Nos. 3-4, Mar.- 
* Including mining. “ May. ™ Excluding 


Moravia 


*” Jan.-Nov. 


ment. ™ For 
Apr. 1947, p. 


329. 


1” Including building. 


crackers and macaroni industries. 


oftype A of the preceding period. 


Part of agriculture and forestry. 


* Private sector. 
* Sept.-Dec. 
ent. 


1* Excluding building. 
** 1936 = 100. 
* Average for nine months. 


“June. ™ July. 


* Since Jan. 1945, excluding Finnmark. 
* From Sept. 1938 to Aug. 1945: Bohemia, 
* Private and public sectors. 
1% July-Dec. 


* Sept., 








* Nov. and 


Oct. and 


** Total civil employ- 


* Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
** Jan.-Mar. 


** Since Mar., including a 











132 TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (cont.) 
(a) Indices of numbers employed (concl.) (1937 = 100) 










































































































































































(ont) Europe 
Pales- Ger- Den- , Great Hun- Italy 
Date tine many* ||} mark Finland || France nase gary Ireland F.C.1.48 Norway| 
III Ill Ill Ill Ill IV I/Ill || 11¢ i |! mam) 
(B) (B)* (A)? (B)" (A)* (B) (A/B) || (A/B) 
w. w. || w. w. w. W.S.2 || W. W.s. w. i} Ww. | 
1929 ; 90.3 ‘ 85.5 + : 96.2 64.4 95.7 
1937 : 100.0° |} 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 || 100.0 
1938 100.0" || 106.0 || 100.2 || 102.9 || 104.1 95.1 || 108.0 || 100.1 105.9 
1939 82.3 || 120.0°|| 109.4 93.6 |} 105.2*|| 101.7 || 119.1 101.4 || 109.3 : 
1940 98.6 || 109.7 || 101.7 || 78.7 |[ 34.5*4| 106.5 || 124.5 || 100.0 || 116.6 4 
1941 115.1 114.5 || 104.2 || 112.0 93.1 110.4 || 133.8 96.0 || 117.9 100 | 
1942 186.1 || 110.7 || 111.0 || 107.4 98.9 || 115.7 ie 92.3 || 116.5°%| 202 | 
1943 100.07 || 116.6 |} 115.9 || 107.8 93.0 || 115.6 irs 93.3 ‘ 103 | 
1944 104.3 119.4 || 116.8 || 101.9 92.7 || 110.9 ave 95.5 ‘ 101 
1945 108.8 108.0 |} 108.7 || 121.4 93.5 || 101.8 ||... ||_ 101.5" ; 93 | 
1946 102.8 ba 121.5 || 128.1 |] 100.5 98.3 04.3") 7112.57™ ‘ 111 
1947: Jan. || 94.5 ; PA 134.2 || 105.9 ee 100.0 , : ur | 
Feb. 94.6 ; es ‘ : _. 99.9 ; ; 121 
Mar. 89.9 : si : : cis 100.9 || 118.2" E 121 
April 96.8 : wes 137.9 || 110.4 aes 104.9 ; 122 
May 98.0 ; “<a ; ; oe 107.7 : : 123 
June 94.7 ‘ aie nt a ‘ 106.0 109.1 ‘ ‘ 126 | 
July 94.0* ; oe 139.0 |} 110.8 |} 106.1 || 109.9 , ? 124 
Aug. 95.0* : sa ‘ ; 106.2 || 114.4 5 ‘ 125 | 
Sept. 99.0* ‘ na é 5 106.8 || 116.7 || 121.9 ; 126 | 
Oct. ea ; He 138.8 se 107.9 || 118.0* " , 128 
Nov. one ° eee ° ° oes 120.0* ° ° 128 | 
Dec. coe . ae ‘ ee | ore ‘ Pa BA 
tw oN 35 3500*|| 182 84 2200 || 6 700 ||802/279|| 1017/88" 3 oa || 215 
| Europe (concl.) Oceania | 
Nether- Ruma- . Czecho-|| Yugo- Aus- New | 
lands Poland** nia® Sweden Switzerland slovakia Bh. tralia*® ||Zealand| 
Date 77/111 Ill Ill Ill Ill III Ill 1 | mm | m | 
(B) |} (A) (A)? |/(A/B)* *}) (A)? (B) (A)? _(AyB) || (Ay | 
w.s. Ww. W.s. Ww. w.s.” w. W.s. W.s. W.s. w. 
1929 112.3 || 106.3 |} 72.1 84.6 || 113.6 | 128.0 ; ° 86.5 || 77.8 
1937 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 100.0 |} 100.0 | 100.0 |} 100.0°%4| 100.0 || 100.0 || 100.0 | 
1938 103.2 || 108.0 || 103.7 101.4 98.1 99.7 : 106.5 || 107.3 || 99.7 
1939 109.3 || 108.4*9/ 109.2 105.2 |} 102.2 98.3 ; 107.8 || 108.6 |} 105.8 | 
1940 107.0 : 83.2% || 100.6 : 102.8 : 112.9%"|| 112.9 || 111.6 
1941 113.2 5; 87.7 99.7 || 121.2 | 107.9 ; at 125.8 || 116.3 
1942 108.8 : 89.2 105.4 || 119.7 | 109.6 ; an 140.7 || 113.5 | 
1943 98.3* ‘ md 108.5 || 118.3 | 104.9 ‘ de 147.9 || 116.7 
1944 | - seo ‘ ee 109.8 || 118.3 99.7 || 131.1%) ... 149.0 i 
1945 100.0'* : ee 102.7 || 121.0 | 109.6 80.75) ... 145.6 
1946 140.8 : Hs 117.4 |} 133.6 | 122.9 85.374] ... 143.8 
1947 : Jan. 7 ‘ , 118.7 : ; 90.4 Lies 153.1 
Feb. 8 . ; 118.1 ‘ 4 91.3 ae 154.0 
Mar. || 157.6 i ; 120.3 ; 130.0 92.0 Ete 155.9 
April : 3 : 120.6 ‘ ; 92.2 et 155.6 
May : ; ; 119.7 ; 92.3 i 157.9 
June || 161.1 ; ‘ 113.4 : 132.3 92.6 m4 158.8 
July ° é ‘ 98.2 ‘ . 94.3" can 160.4 
Aug. ; ; : 116.3 : : 95.0* sa 1614 
Sept. ne: : : 118.6 , 134.5 ae 161.6 
Oct. : ‘ : 119.8 ; ; 161.9 
Nov. ° ‘ ° 120.3 “en 
Dec. || _--- : : ove . . eve eee a 
Persons cov. || 614*/ " 
+ ante 479 || 868 249* ||605/386)| 481 308 1 055 457 || 755/... 99 









































I. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance; 
III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to® 
type A series. IV. Estimates. W. Wage earners. S. Salaried employees. 

1 Jan. * Jan. ; including salaried employees. * Old territory ‘ Including mining. ‘* June 1937, 
including the Saar territory. * Territory as of Sept. 1939 ; including salaried employees. Figures from 1939 to 
1944, May of each year; and for 1945, Jan. 7° Excluding building. * Including construction, but exclu- 
ding a large part of building. *May. ‘ Dec. ; since 1940, new series based on April 1939, and spliced to old 
series. Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.. a” 
1945: Mar., June and Sept. " Annual figures June of each year. ** Including employers and workers 00 
own account. * Statistics of establishments type B ; Jan. 1947 = 100. *™ Statistics of type B, linked up with 
statistics of type A of the preceding period. ™ Fascist Confederation of Industrial Employers. ** Jan.-Oct. 
17 Including public utilities. * July-Dec. ; statistics of establishments type B for manufacturing industry, 
excluding utilities (wage earners only). '* Since Jan. 1939, including the territory of Silesia beyond the 
Olza. *Jan.-June. Annual figures end of each year. * Excluding Bessarabia and part of Trar 
sylvania, Bucovina ani Dobroudja. * Covering all factories, as defined by Factory Act. ™ 31 Dee. 
% Oct.-Dec. *%Jan., Mar.-Dec. * Jan.-Nov. ™ Averages of the 12 months ending in June of the ye! 
indicated. * Not compiled owing to dislocation of industry due to fuel and bad weather crisis. 
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= — me me ee 


1947 
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TABLE Il. STATISTICS OF INDUSTRIAL EMPLOYMENT (concl.) 133 
(b) Indices of total hours worked (1937 = 100) 


























































































































































































































| l| AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
| } mre | — y ewer) Japan’ |/Palestine| Germany® ||D k|| Finland 
N Date 
a Tit (A/B)* || 111 (By || TEE (B) |) TAT (AyB)* || THT (B)* || TUT (BY || TET (BY | AT BY 
— —...} —_——_ — 
| w. || w. w. w. w. w. w. w. 
| | 
| WwW. 1929 111.8 : ‘ ‘ ; 90.3 ’ 84.3 
1937 100.0 , : 100.0 ' 100.0" 100.0 100.0 
1938 77.2 ‘ 100.0 110.4 ‘ 107.2 99.4 104.9 
1939 89.9 . 91.6 120.3* 100 112.0** 107.7 93.7 
1940 97.6 : 78.5 7 111 2 93.8 78.3 
oo oN 1941 127.9 ° eee 133.0 142 ° 94.2 110.0 
100 1942 157.4 > ove 148.3 183 e 101.5 107.6 
108 | 1943 190.2 100.0 a 169.2 220 106.5 109.4 
103 | 1944 185.7 103.4 ene 198. 211 ‘ 107.7 103.3 
| 1945 157.0 99.1 - 187.6% || 210 : 94.3 121.2 
| 1946 136.7 99.8 ~~ : 198 117.6 126.0 
111 | 
1947: Jan. 147.8 98.9 _— . 178* ° 122.7 135.7 
117 | Feb. 148.0 90.7 eee ° 175* ° 123.0 ° 
121 Mar. 148.4 108.4 eee ° 165* ° 118.3 ° 
121 April 146.1 109.4 ees ° 177* ° 122.7 137.0 
122 May 144.0 108.1 ° 180* ° 127.0 ° 
123 | June 145.0 116.3 os ° 167* ‘ 128.8 ° 
126 | July 142.4 112.2* ioe ‘ 159* " 129.7 131.1 
124 | Aug. 146.3 ane eee ° 157* ° 130.3 ° 
125 Sept. 150.9 iia we ‘ ue ; 134.7 ‘ 
126 | Oct. 151.4 a Min , ee ‘ 135.3 138.2 
128 Nov. 151.0 saa ons ‘ ae , 137.1 ; 
128 Dec. eee aes eco ° ose ° eee 
~ Persons cov. || 12 514/ 2 995/ 
215 (thousands) 7 999 . 3* 1510* 19 3 500* 90* 84 
ANIA | Europe (concl.) 
j| New | Dete France Hungary Ireland** || Italy Norway || Poland || Sweden |jCzechosiov. 
Zealand! Tit (A) jf ¥-101 (B)* || 110 (A)* | TET (A/B) TNT ca7ey* 9] TTT (A) || TIT (A)* *)) THT (A) * 
tay | Ww. w.' = . = w. Ww. Ww. Ww. 
q _W. 1929 ° 100.4 > 109.1 83.8 111.4 84.7 
718 1937 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0° 100.0 100.0 
100.0 | 1938 100.2 105.8 99.3 104.1 98.2 108.9 99.7 
99.7 1939 107.74 114.4 101.1 106.5** 101.0 108.8** 104.3 
105.8 | 1940 74.9% 122.3 99.8 . 93.0 ° 99.4 
111.6 1941 87.9 eee 93.6 ° 99.3 ° 96.8 
116.3 1942 101.6 ove 88.3 ° 97.7 ° 102.8 
113.5 1943 103.8 aoe 90.5 ‘ 96.8 : 105.9 
116.7 | 1944 99.4 as 94.0 ; 91.8 ; 107.5 
Bs 1945 98.8 ove 103.6 . ae . 102.9 . 
1946 108.7 84,318 100.0*" 
1947: Jan. 115.3 100.0 . é ° . . 112.6 
Feb. ° 91.2 . . ° ° ° 103.8 
Mar. ° 96.5 ° ° ose ° ° 113.0 
April 123.1 98.4 ‘ . ° . . 112.6 
May ° 103.9 ‘ ° ° e ° 113.7 
June . 106.7 ‘ ° eee ° . 109.7 
July 124.9 113.5 ‘ ° ° ° . 100.6 
Aug. e 113.3 ‘ ° ° ° . 100.1 
Sept. R 112.4 . ° eee ° ° ove 
Oct. ne — 
Nov. 
Dec. 
= L 
|p — ——— — a 
| the | (thousands) {| 2200 |! 802/279 8st || 3037/1 522) 176/102 || 668 598 889 
soe see . 1. Compulsory social insurance statistics (sickness, accidents, etc.). II. Compulsory unemployment 
aor insurance statistics. III. Statistics of establishments: III (A). All establishments of a given importance ; 
lin III (B). Representative sample of establishments ; III (A/B). Type B series (for the recent period) linked to a 
June 1937, type A series. IV. Estimates. W: Wage earners. S : Salaried employees. 
om 1939 to * Calculated by the I.L.O. by multiplying the index of numbers employed by the index of hours worked per 
but excl worker. * Excluding building.  * Including mining. *May. * Statistics of type B, linked up with statistics 
jiced to old of type A of the preceding period. *Jan.-Aug. * Total number of days worked. * Old territory. * Since 
| Dec.. and 1937. including the Saar Territory. **Jan.-July. ™ Including construction, but excluding a large part of 
workers of building. *Jan.-Mar. ™ Dec.; since 1940, new series based on April 1939 = 100, and spliced to old 
ed up wi — Annual figures, commencing 1942, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944: Mar. and Dec.; and 
* Jan.-Oct. pang: Mar., June and Sept. ™ Week in October of each year. ** Jan.-June. * Statistics of establishments ; 
industry, an.1947=100. 1? Jan. 
beyond the 
rt of Tram 
a 31 Dee. 


of the year 












Wages 
STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings 

































































































































































































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA | 
Union of United Argentina Mexico || China | 
South Canada States. | (Whole |(Buenos| (Federal ||(Shang-| Japan* Pales- | § 
Africa country) Aires) | District) || hai) tine 
Dates Mines, Mines, - Ind., . 
ind., ||Industries| ind., | Industries — transp.,| Industries — — Indus- | 
tr., com. transp. *  Icom., serv. ri ries tries if 
M. M.W. | M.W. | M.W. | M.W.| M.W. | M.W. || M. W. | M. W. | MW.) |—— 
Rates ||Earnings| Rates | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings | Earnings|| Rates | Eamings | Rates |p | 
Money wages : 
Cents Cents Pesos Sh. $ i | 
1929 ° ‘ 56.6 ° ‘ ° ° i - 
1931 . e ° 51.5 ° ° ° 0.057 ‘ ss 
1933 - ° ° 44.2 ° . ° 0.058 ‘ a 
1935 . ° . 55.0 ° e ° 0.053 : ‘ 
1936 e ° ‘ 55.6 ° * 0.33 0.055 ° Ss | 
1937 >. ° ‘ 62.4 ° ° 0.36 0.050 
1938 ‘ ° . 62.7 ° ° 0.40 0.051 
1939 . ° ° 63.3 0.60 0.060 
1940 . ° ° 66.1 0.63 0.070 | 
1941 é ° ° 72.9 0.72 0.122 | 
1942 ‘ . . 85.3 . ° 0.73 abe ‘ 
1943 ; ; : 96.1 ; ; a x a4 
1944 ‘ 70.4 ‘ 101.9 . " anti ee . } 
1945 ‘ 69.4 - 102.3 . ° | } 
1946 ‘ 70.0 “ 108.4 ‘ . | 
946: D 76.3 114.8 = 
1 : Dec. ° . ° s | 1947 
1947 : Mar. . 77.6 e 118.0 ° ‘ e ons | 
June : 80.8 : 122.6 . : . wm | = 
Sept. . 83.4 ° 124.9° ° . . TA) io 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) en 
1929 100 ° 103 91 P 104 ° ° 108 81 ' 
1931 97 : 100 83 ; 90 ; 114 ' a f | | 
1933 94 ° 88 71 ° 91 ° 116 92 91 | ! 
1935 98 ° 91 88 ° 94 ° 106 95 108 ; 
1936 100 ‘ 93 89 ° 97 92 110 95 103 1 
1937 100 ; 100 100 . 100 100 100 100 100 1 
1938 101 ° 103 100 ‘ 99 111 102 109 97 1 
1939 102 . 103 101 ° 104 167 120 108* | 93 | , 
1940 103* ° 107 106 . 105 175 140 owe 92 , 
1941 owe ° 117 117 ° 109 200 244 ites 107 | { 
1942 pee ° 127 137 ° 118 203 om is 129 , 
1943 ie ' 138 154 100 | 122 oh van a a a ' 
1944 sion 101 143 163 109 eae 1 
1945 aon 100 147 164 126 1 
1946 —_ 101 160 | 174 161 { 
| | | 
1946 : Dec. | 110 he 282 - | | 1946 
1947 : Mar. | 412 189 78 | . | la | wn 
June | 116 | 196 217 | : | Pea 
Sept. 120 | . 200 eee ° | | we —— 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
1929 90 ° 85 76 ° 96 . ° ° . | 
1931 93 . 93 78 ° 96 . 124 » . | 1 
1933 98 ° 94 79 « 102 ° 148 105 |. | 1 
1935 101 ‘ 96 92 ‘ 105 . 133 101. -ti‘“ | 1 
1936 102 ° 96 92 ° 99 (108) 130 99 | 1 
1937 100 ‘ 100 100 ‘ 100 (100) 100 100 | 1 
1938 97 ° 102 102 ‘ 100 (98) 79 101 1 
1939 98 ° 103 105 ° 103 (144) 70 94° | 1! 
1940 96* ‘ 103 109 ‘ 103 (150) 39 wa OT 1 
1941 one e 106 114 ° 103 (165) wale _— . | 1! 
1942 ints ° 110 121 P 106 (145) ina ee . | 1! 
1943 aes : 118 128 (100) | 108 ae ns oe oe 1s 
1944 oan 102° 121 134 (109) ion —_ an oe fe 1! 
1945 ain 100 120 131 (105) oan ibe ene co tt > 1s 
1946 jab 98 131 128 (114) iste cnt im oe «6f if 
. | . . 
1946 : Dec. 2 103 ‘ 123 (191) P | ‘ = jie 1946: 
1947 : Mar. ‘ 102 . 124 (112) ‘ | ‘ — ie 1947: 
June . 102 e 128 (132) . | ‘ a ae 
Sept. ; 101 ; 126 nt oa oy eee ae 
Persons | | hss 
covered e 736 186 | e 7119 000 . | , | 63900 || 75 000*| 1 563 eI | . Persons 
* Nov. and Dec. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: daily earnings divided by hours actually work 
per day. Up to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet. * Firs the 2 on 
index 





three quarters. * Mar. 
Union of South Africa. Annual figures: 30 Sept. of each year. 
Canada. Monthly figures: a week ending on the first of the following month. 
United States (Bureau of Labor Statistics series). Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : a week neares 
to the 15th of the month. 
China. Annual figures: up to 1935, Sept. of each year; from 1936 onwards, averages. 
Palestine (Jewish labour). Annual figures : averages. The original indices relate to rates of wages 











per 8-hour da 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 
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cnc ae a Europe | 
- Germany Belgium 
4 — a | Date Mines®, industries, transport® Mines, industries, transport i 
a preg | M. sk, | M. unsk. | W. unsk.| M.W. | M.W. [M. W.sk.| “OY | M. w. 
= in| Rates Earnings | Earnings 
+ MM. W. | — M 
:| Rates | — | we hee. a 
a ; Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpf. Rpt. 
ot | 1929 101.1 79.4 52.7 85.3 96.8 < 
1931 97.4 76.6 51.0 82.3 86.9 : 
| 1933 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 70.7 
1934 78.3 62.2 43.3 67.5 72.5 ‘ 
1935 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 73.6 
1936 78.3 62.2 43.4 67.5 74.8 
1937 78.5 62.3 43.4 67.6 76.4 ‘ 
1938 78.8 62.5 43.7 67.9 78.9 . 
1939 79.1 62.8 44.0 68.2 81.2 ‘ 
1940 79.2 62.9 44.1 68.2 83.9 
1941 79.9 63.8 44.4 68.9 87.5 
| 1942 80.5 64.1 44.6 69.4 z 
1943 80.9 64.1 44.7 69.6 a 
1944 Sav a : 
1945 io oe 
1946: Dec. 
1947: Mar. 
June 
| Sept. —e “es one a 
check Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 
| 
81 1929 129 127 121 126 127 102 98 101 
82 1931 124 123 118 122 114 99 96 100 
91 1933 100 100 100 100 93 89 85 89 
108 | 1934 100 100 100 100 95 85 81 85 
103 | 1935 100 100 100 100 96 81 81 82 
100 1936 100 100 100 100 98 89 89 90 
| ome 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
93 1938 100 100 101 100 103 106 105 105 
2 8 | 1939 101 101 101 101 106 107 105 106 
107, 1940 101 101 102 101 110 114 112 113 
129 1941 102 102 102 102 114 121 122 121 
“ 1942 103 103 103 103 Sg 125 127 126 
1943 103 103 103 103 127 129 129 
| 1944 i nts a am 129° 127? 129° 
1945 | , Ses as oe 
| 1946: Dee 
| 1947: Mar. mF 
ee June ‘iste | | 
Bee | Sept i | - ae a 
maps Index numbers os real wages = nen 1937 = 100) 
—_—f| . 
1929 105 103 99 103 103 93 90 93 
. 4 | 1931 114 113 108 112 105 98 95 99 
g 1933 106 106 106 106 98 99 95 99 
» | 1934 103 103 103 103 98 98 94 98 
| 1935, 101 102 102 102 98 94 93 94 
@ 1936 100 100 101 100 98 97 97 98 
a 1937 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 100 
1938 100 100 100 100 103 104 103 103 
1939 100 100 100 100 105 106 104 105 
1940 97 97 98 97 106 eS fo at 
1941 96 96 96 96 108 
1942 94 94 94 94 oe 
1943 93 93 93 93 
1944 bd ne a. a 
1945 
af +) 1946: Dec. | 
. 1947: Mar. ~_ | 
, June en 1 | | 
ao Sept. | 
} Ee a anam en —— qua -_-——_ ED 
el Persons covered . i | ° 





ally workel 
Lt Bin 


week neare 


r 8-hour da 


* Mar. 


* From 1929 to 1937, series calculated by the I.L.0. based on money wages published for 1938 to which 
the index numbers were applied. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (coft.) 
Bulgaria Denmark Finland 








: . Mines, industries 
Industries Industries, transport®, etc. transport. 


| WwW. | MW. M. sk. | M.unsk.| W. | M. W. M. | WwW. 
Earnings Earnings Earnings 











Money wages 





in be be he co in int 
“IOwWo 


1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946: Dec. 


1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


orm 
SI ODDIR HH 
FES2S 




















1946 
1946: Dec. 


1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 











937 = 100) 





98 
110 
109 
107 
104 
102 
100 








1945 
1946 115 
1946: Dec. _ a one 118 
1947: Mar. . ° Ps 116 
June ai on ees 
Sept. 





ee 


Persons cov. 4716 2 042 6 758 89520" | 45317" | 202 667"| 58 800 35 000 | 









































Bulgaria. Annual figures : up to 1933, averages of the figures for June and Dec. ; from 1934 onwards, average 
of the figures for Jan. and July. 


Denmark. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the quarter ending with the month it 
question. 


Finland. Annual figures: averages of quarterly figures. 
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(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) | 
France Great Britain and Northern Ireland 











. Metals 
Industries, etc. and Say —_ Mines, industries, 
indus- hme oy transport, commerce 
Paris | Other towns tries i 


M. | Ww. M. W.? M. W 
chiefly skilled chiefly sk.|chiefly sk. ies 
Rates Rates? 


Money wages 
Frs. 

2.26 
2.42 
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Bb Smee 
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167 


171 
171 
173 
175 


: 1937 = 100) 











91 
99 








124° 142* 128° 
129° 148* 133° 
129° 150° 134* 
131° 161? 142" 





141" 167° 154" 





























Persons covered : 4 ‘ x : ’ , ; " 


., Series calculated by the I.L.O. : weighted averages of the rates of the four preceding series. * New index 
with 1 Sept. 1939 = 100, spliced by I.L.0. to old series. * Index numbers of rates per normal week corresponding 
to the fluctuations of hourly rates, the normal weekly hours having remained practically stable during the 
Period considered. * Oct. * July. * Average for Jan. and July. * Average for Jan. and Oct. * April. 

- Metals: annual figures: averages. Industries: annual figures: Oct. of each year. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland (Ministry of Labour series). From 1939, annual figures: averages ; 
monthly figures: wage rates at the end of the month. 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 








Europe (cont.) 


—. 





H ungary| 


Ireland 


Italy 


Norway 


Netherlands 





| 
Indus- 
tries 


Industries 


Indus- 
tries, 
etc. 


Mines, 
indus- 
tries*® 


Mines, 
indus- 
tries 


Mines, 
indus- 
tries 





M. W. 





w. 


| M. W.?| M. W. 


M. W. 


M. 


M. 





\|Earnings 


Earnings 


| Rates® 





Earnings 





Earnings 





Earnings 


Rates 


Poland 
ly 
indus- 
tries 
MW. 
Earnings 





Money wages 





1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1946 
1946: Dec. 


1947: Mar. 
June 





Sept. 


Pengé 


0.57 
0.55 
0.48 
0.46 
0.44 
0.45 
0.46 
0.49 
0.53! 
0.56 
0.67" 








ee ee ee ee ee ee ee 


NNOAP PE wwe’ 
ornwd un @wh 
ceocoococeoecoc[a 





s. d. 


i a 


OD OOM 
to me bo bo bo S bo 


—_— ee 





s. d. 


SS 


et ee OO 
YRepmofoo=s 
HBAAKGCA Ow 





» PSeSNPNNNE eS: 
Co Rm o> I e O 


: & wore @ 


Kr. 


al el ell el el al al al 
SeOOUe eR’ * 
BORSOoGWIARD 


2 2.9% pei pene 
:3& wpe 
GS Ba 





x 
1.01 


0.93 
0.78 





Index numbers of money wages (Base: 





1929 
1931 


1946: Dec. 
1947: Mar. 





June 
Sept. 








Index numbers of 


real wages 








1929 
1931 
1933 
1934 


1946: Dec. 
1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 








84 




















Persons covered 


417 000| 








88 374° 


72 195 














94 000 





350 000 





1 Including Northern Territories and Subcarpathia. 
* Based on weekly rates of wages for a full-time week ass 


* Including juveniles. 
in normal hours. 


and Sept. 


* Oci. 
* Sept. 


7 Mar. 


* Prior to 1946, excluding paper industry. 
Ireland. Earnings: annual figures: week in Oct. of each year. Rates: annual figures: averages of Ma 





—_— 


813 


* Including Eastern Territories and Transylvania 
uming no chang 


Netherlands. Earnings: annual figures : averages ; monthly figures : averages for the half-year ending - 
the month in question. Rates: annual figures: 138-144, averages of 30 June and 31 Dec.; since 
averages of 12 months. 





1946 
1947 








STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (cont.) 





Europe (cont.) 





Sweden 


Switzerland 





Mines®, ind., transp., 
commerce 


re 





Industries, some transport, 





M. 


w. | M. W. 


M. sk. | 
semi-sk.* 


M. 
unsk.' 


w. | M. W.? a 


M. <emi-| 
sk., unsk.* | 





Earnings 


Earnings 








‘al 
* 


. 


pore seno es eceo es sneee esse es an es 
PSSSSREGAORS EON 


Kr. 
0.74 
0.75 
0.73 
0.73 
0.74 
0.75 
0.77 
0.80 
0.84 
0.93 
1.01 
1.09 
1.14 
1.19 
1.27 
1.38 


bo ine memo Si 





CHIPS i neo 
‘REN Seoweawes 








me oO OO SD BO OO OS OO OO OO oO 
0 DROORwWHHROSSOSS: 
- aSSoounoneann 














Index numbers of money wages (Base: 











112 
114 
108 
105 
103 
101 
100 
104 
104 
107 
114 
125 
135 
142 
151 
166 


170 








109 
110 
104 











Index numbers of real wages 


100) 





: Dee. 
: Mar. 


June 
Sept. 





95 
104 
113 
111 


94 
102 
110 
109 
108 
104 
100 














Persons covered 


enquiry 








468 900 





90 600 | 592000 








40 987 


42 397 








12 742 | 96 126 | 121 230 





146 250 |113 855 











* June. 


_ Earnings of persons inj 
° ‘ 0 


ct. 


ured or killed in industrial accidents. 


* Earnings according 


to annual October 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(a) Hourly rates or earnings (concl.) 





Europe (concl.) OCEANIA 
Czechoslovakia * Australia New Zealand 








. Mines?®, industries, .°, mines®, ind. 
Industries transport®, etc. ; transp.°, com. , 


M. w. | M. w.?* . w. M. W. 








Rates Rates 











Money wages 





2 
2 


- 
ION wr Somme 


1931 
1933 
1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946: Dec. 


1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 


—_- 

Soow 
+ 
te 
ao 
bo ao & 


—- 
oro 
we 





1"/, 
2"), 
3 
4% 
7 
8% 
8% 
9 
9% 
11% 
11% 


11% 
1% 





eee SBSxReSRO 


WwPNNhlt DPhil bo, 
BO BO BO DO DD DD DD BD DD et et ee ee ee 











@CNhD WwW NNNNWNHHNWH NN K RK Retold es 
le eo he 











1929 ‘ . 104 

1931 ‘ : 106 

1933 ; ; 106 

1934 ‘ , 104 

. ‘ 103 

103 

100 

102 
100* 

133 

152 

163 

165 

165 

182 

1946 . 304 142 


1946: Dec. 309 


1947: Mar. 309 150 
June oie on 1.1 
Sept. am pe 158 


37 = 100) 




















1929 
1931 
1933 
1934 


(100)? (100)? 

(105) 
(105) 
(106) 
(111) 
(111) 
(120) 
(125) 





1946: Dec. (125) 


1947 : Mar. (123) 
June see 
Sept. vee ose : zs 


187 000 | 









































Pers. covered 





1 From 1929 to 1938, Prague only. * Mar. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: weighted average 
of the rates for men and women. 


Australia. Annual figures: averages ; monthly figures: last day of the month. 





| 
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STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings 





AMERICA 





United 
States 


Argentina 





Whole 
country 


Buenos 


Aires 


Chile Colombia (Bogota) 


Mexico 





Indus- 
tries 


Mi., ind. 


Ind., 


transp. 


com., 
serv. 


Ind. Industries, services 


Mi., ind. 


transp. 





M. W. 


M. W. 


M. W. 


M.wW.| M. | W. 


| M. W. 


M. W. 





Weekly 


Mthly. 


Mthly. 








Daily Daily 





Weekly 








Money wages 








1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 








25.03 
20.87 
16.73 
20.13 
21.78 
24.05 
22.30 
23.86 
25.20 
29.58 
36.65 
43.14 
46.08 
44.39 
43.74 


46.96 
47.72 


49.33 
50.43° 





Pesos 


104.4? 
104.6 
106.8 
106.0 
109.7 
117.1 
124.7 
135.2 
148.1 
184.5 


328.8 


204.9 
264.7" 








Pesos 


141.87 
120.87 
119.89 
118.90 
122.57 
126.63 
125.28 
128.61 
132.70 
136.70 
148.58 
157.84 
170.36 
192.31 
243.00 





Pesos Pesos 


- 


$2 popoOROre re mene ne 
SSRSAAASH’ 


wo 
o 








80.18 








Pesos 








Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 





1929 
1931 
1933 





100 
100 
102 
102 
105 
112 
119 
130 
142 
177 


315 


196 
254° 





numbers of 


real wages (Base: 





1946 
1946: Dec. 
1947: Mar. 


June 
Sept. 





100* 
103 
110 
113 
113 
111 


109 


116 
113 
iil 


130 
134 
131° 


(111) 
(189) 


(111) 
(137) 


104 
102 
106 
105 

99 
100 
100 





101 

98 
104 
106 
113 
116 
112 





| Persons covered 








1856 314 








7119 000 





617 000 











22 814 








13 000 





44 000 





seo Bee, *Mar. * Absolute earnings estimated from the indices on the basis of the money wages paid in 1937. 


‘May-Dee. 


renada. Monthly figures: last week of the month.' 
niled States. Annual figures : averages ; monthly figures: a week nearest to the 15th of the month. 


Colombia. Annual figures : averages. 
ezico. Annual figures: Oct. 
Uruguay. Annual figures: averages. 











STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 






















































| ASIA Europe 
| China | Japan — Germany Bulgaria 
| — —-+ — - 
| Shang- Chung- : : : Agr., 
| Date hai | king Imperial Cabinet series Ind.* ind., Mines, 
transp., | industries 
Ind. | Ind. Industries com. 
M.W. | M. W. mM. | w. |Mow. | Mow. iiMew.| Mm | w. | ow. 
Daily Daily Daily Daily* || Weekty* Daily 
Money wages 
| Sh.$ Ch.$ Yen Yen Yen Mils RM. Leva Leva | Leva 
1929 - 2.65 0.99 | 2.06 31.19 . 
1931 0.678 2.43 0.82 1.87 27.73 . 
1933 0.639 2.54 0.74 1.88 21.88 4 
1934 0.600 2.49 0.73 1.89 22.83 : 
1935 0.572 2.43 0.73 1.88 24.04 : 
1936 0.607 ‘ 2.42 0.74 1.90 25.25 ‘ . x 
1937 0.597 0.787 2.48 0.78 1.96 ° 26.50 52.8 39.0 44.9 
1938 0.590 1.376 2.49 0.85 2.06 3337 27.82 54.2 42.2 47.5 
1939 0.719 1.728 2.56* 0.88? 2.00? 350 29.27 56.6 42.9 49.0 | 
1940 1.423 3.332 2.77 1.05 _ 345 29.82 60.5 46.6 52.7 | 
1941 2.731 7.783 |... a 372 || 31.14 | 729] 54.6] 624 | 
1942 See 14.547 3.29 1.32 516 oe 88.4 59.3 72.6 
1943 35.480 ose eee 735 113.2 77.7 93.5 
1944 128.476 4.67 1.88 906 184.5 142.5 | 162.7 | 
1945 eos 477.600 7.66* 2.88* 1 086 318.1 244.9 278.0 | 
6 737.15* | 2331.65*| 23.96 10.36 1 257 we we 308.1 | 
1946: Dec. || 8725.56 | 3528.15 | 37.24 | 16.98 1 351 ‘ 357.7" 
14 302.67 | 5409.00 | 49.63¢ * 1 313 
June |/35 230.11 [11 974.57 | 69.66 30.74 1 362 ° 
Sept 9 124.56 |20 996.28 93.0* 41.0* —_ 1 375 ° 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: 1937= 100) * 
1929 . 107 126 105 118 de: 
1931 114 98 105 96 105 . 
1933 107 103 94 96 83 : 
j 1934 101 100 92 97 86 ; 
| 1935 96 ° 98 93 96 91 ‘ 
1936 102 ‘ 98 94 97 95 i . . 
1937 100 100° 100 100 100 e 100 100 100 100 
1938 99 180 101 108 105 100’ 105 103 108 106 
1939 120 226 103* 112* 102? 105 110 107 110 109 
1940 238 439 112 134 eee 104 113 115 120 117 
1941 457 1018 ese eee ° 112 118 138 140 139 | 
1942 eee 2 082 133 169 _ 155 | so 167 152 162 | 
1943 4 823 eee eee 250 214 199 208 | 
1944 16 808 189 240 304 349 366 362 
1945 eee 53 025 309° 367° 360 602 629 619 | 
| 1946 797 296* | 296270*| 968 | 1321 419 ne to 
1946: Dec. |/1 032 611 448 304 | 1504 2 166 452 









































































































1947: Mar. |/1 692 631 672 864 | 2004* | 2776* 440 
June |4 169 261 |1489602 | 2813 3 921 456 
Sept. |5 813581 [2611876 | 3.756* | 5 230* en 461 aa 
se Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937=100) ‘ ie irs 
1929 ° . | ° ‘ ° 96 ‘ ° . 
1931 124 ‘ 118 126 115 96 i ° . 
1933 137 . 118 107 110 88 ‘ ‘ ‘ 
1934 128 ‘ 111 102 107 89 ‘ . 
1935 120 . 105 99 103 92 e ‘ ; 
1936 120 . 102 98 101 96 . R : 
1937 100 100' 100 100 100 ‘ 100 100 100 100 
1938 76 155 94 101 98 100 105 99 105 102 
1939 70 118 90* 98* 89* 107 110 101 104 103 
1940 66 80 78 93 93 108 97 101 99 
1941 one 55 ona eee 83 110 96 98 97 | 
83 oun 
134 
1945 on 37 148 112 116 115 
1946 152* 110* 168 wil ia 113 
1946: Dec. 156 128 | 175 120° 
} j 
1947: Mar. 122 125 | 167 
June 137 154 | 174 
Sept. || 124 eee eee eee , ose ae 
Persons covered] ° 108576 | 515025 | 1s6n | 54 000 || 16393700 | 30 018 | 32 090 | 62 108 
1 Jan.-June. * First three quarters. * Dec. ‘¢ Not strictly comparable with figures prior to Jan. 1947, 


due to change in sampling method. 
industry ; subsequently, including building, transport and Government undertakings. 
salaried employees. 


Palestine. 


* Jan. 
Annual figures : averages of four quarters. 
Bulgaria. Annual figures : averages of Jan. and July. 


* Insurance statistics (invalidity). 


* Jan. 


* Prior to 1943, private manufacturing, including chemical extracting 


* Wage earners and 





















































































































STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 


Europe (cont.) 








Great Britain and 
Northern Ireland | Hungary Ireland 


Mi.*, ind., transp.*, com. Ind. Industries 
M. | WwW. |M.W.| Mew. | M. | W. [M.W.*| M. Ww. 
Weekly Daily Weekly 




















= Cl Dom im COO 


0 
0 
5 
5 
3 
4 
4 
9 








5° 


. . 














numbers of money wages (Base: 





130 
126 
104 


100 100° 100° 
120 130 
144 135 142 
161 167 160 
176 191 176 
180 198 182 
176 194 180 
175 201 190 


179° 2078 194° 





























Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 








(113) 
122) 





113 106 112 
125 129 123 
138 150 138 
139 152 140 
134 149 138 
1946 135 154 146 


1946: Dec. . ° ° 
1947: Mar. 138* 159* 149° 
June ' . ‘ ° . 
Sept. nie oe 91 


| Persons covered f im --. | 875000 | 289 000 we ++ | 88 374") 72 195 | 1526 636, 












































. * Series calculated by the I.L.0.: hourly rates multiplied by hours actually worked per week. * Oct. 
Including juveniles. * Including the Northern territories and Subcarpathia. * Excluding the Eastern 
‘ritories and Transylvania. * Sept. 7 Mar. ®* April. 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland. Annual figures : July, except 1933 and 1946: Oct. 
aeons First series : annual figures : week in Oct. of each year. Second series : annual figures: averages 
+ an ept. 





STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (cont.) 
Europe (cont.) 


oe" Poland — Sweden Switzerland 

Mi.,ind., oa 
transp. some 
com., "| Ind. agr. oc., Mines®, ind., Ind., some transp., 
local transp., transp., com. com., etc. 
auth. com.) 


M. W.|M.W.|M.W.| M. | We | MW a | uns. | w. |M. Ww: 


Daily’ | Weekly| Mthly. Weexly Daily 
Money wages 
Zi. Kr. Kr. 


59.63 | 34.19 
57.41 | 32.70 


28.01 . 54.73 | 32.69 
26.74 ° 56.10 | 32.57 
26.96 : 57.63 | 33.65 
27.30 ‘ 59.62 | 34.64 
29.30 . 61.48 | 35.40 

ose ° 64.75 | 36.69 
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1946 
1946: Dec. 


1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 








Index numbers of m 


1929 119 152 
1931 120 


1933 
1934 107 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 
1939 
1940 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
1946 


1946: Dec. 


1947: Mar. 
June 
Sept. 

















Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 = 100) 

1929 (98) ° (100) 92 100 
1931 (109) 109 
1933 111 
113 
111 
107 
100 








1946: Dec. 


1947: Mar. | 
June 

Sept. p i 2 oes . “ . aia 

Persons covered . 1 505 000 ° . 468900 | 90 600 (592000; 8006 | 7850 17 39} 


+ Insurance statistics (accidents). * Series calculated by the I.L.O.: weighted averages of the earnings 
for men and women. 

Norway. Annual figures: third quarter of each year, except for 1931 (fourth quarter). 

Poland. Annual figures: one pay period (generally a week) in the month of Aug. in each year. 

Rumania. Annual figures: averages. 

Sweden. Annual figures: averages; from 1929 to 1931, approximate figures. p 

Switzerland. Annual figures: averages; from 1932 onwards the index numbers of daily earnings ar no 
longer strictly comparable with those for previous years owing to a change in method. 
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1946 

















STATISTICS OF THE GENERAL LEVEL OF WAGES 
(b) Daily, weekly or monthly earnings (concl.) 











































































































—_—_ Europe (concl.) OcEANIA 
ee | —— U.S.S.R. Yugoslavia New Zealand 
es (Agr., ind., Croatia & 
some | Mi., industries |Slovenia Industries 
tonne, Mi., ind. . 
» com., etc. tr., oom, com, 
M. W. | M. W. M. W. M. W. | Ww. | a 
M. W: i i | Mthly. Mthly. Daily ¢ Weekly 
Money wages 
ee, " Rbls. Dinars Dinars d. d. d. 
. 77.06 ‘ 26.32 6 6 6 
; ees 3 . 82.59 1 143 26.56 6 7 5 
96.10 1137 26.19 2 ii 8 
126.08 988 23.22 8 3 0 
147.30 899 22.24 6 0 0 
186.75 890 21.65 11 4 1 
225.58 909 21.68 5 1 8 
242.46 950 22.71 9 6 7 
26 23.64 6 4 8 
24.24 5 7 4 
27.77° 9 10 10 
om 10 i 10 
. 8 2 0 
9 5 5 
3 0 ii 
92.50 
95.27 ‘ 
9».15 ° 
103.52 
Index numbers of money wages (Base: “7937 
100 
101 
| 105 | 
105 | 
102 
100 
100 
101 
101 | 
104 | 
112 | 
124 
136 
144 
150 
165 
170 
Index numbers of real wages (Base: 1937 
"7 100 | . . . 
‘ " 85 
_ 108 _| j 92 
109 i é 102 
iit ‘ ; 101 
= , : 101 
° ‘ 102 
100 ; ; 100 
100 . : 96 
100 | 96 
* ; ; 85* 
88 eve ° ° 
88 | oes . ‘ iit 
91 | 
94 | 
98 | 
109 
| 112 H 700 
be? : Mar. 102 
= June 111 ° 
17 319 Sept. ° ° ese . 
e earnings _ Persons covered ||1 363 341 6 722 000 oe 707 435 70 000 30 000 100 000 — 
: Insurance : statistics (sickness). Figures since Nov. 1947, not comparable with pre-war figures, owing r to 
mereased coverage. * Jan. -July. * First two quarters. * Insurance statistics (sickness and accidents). * Jan.-Nov. 
r, Crchoslovakia. Annual figures : averages. From 1939, the data refer to the territory of Bohemia-Moravia- 
Silesia only 
Yugoslavia. Monthly earnings : annual figures : Dec. of each year. Daily earnings : annual figures : averages. 
ngs are no New Zealand. Annual figures : a week nearest to 31 Mar. of each year. 


10 










Hours of Work 


STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker 

















































































































































AFRICA AMERICA ASIA EvuROPE 
: Argentina 
Egypt || Canada* ie — Mexico || Japan oa Finland | France 
= 
Date . Ind. “— | 
Mi. ind../ Ina.« | Ind.* | transp., ee Ind. || Ind2* | Ina | Ina | 
com. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per | Per | 
week? week week week week* day’ week" | fortnight | week" 
Number of hours | 
1929 ‘ 44.2 49.09 s (9.83)* 46.0 88.7 ee: 
1930 ° e 42.1 48.46 ° ‘ 44.2 86.4 48.0 
1931 " . 40.5 48.12 . . 42.5 83.2 46.7 
1932 " 48.9 38.3 47.60 . 9.63° 41.5 86.3 43.7 | 
1933 ° 48.7 38.1 47.41 ° 9.95 43.0 87.3 45.3 | 
1934 ; 49.2 34.6 45.76 é 9.83 44.6 88.9 44.7 | 
1935 , 48.7 36.6 45.49 . 9.85 44.5 89.6 44.5 | 
1936 ; 48.7 39.2 45.49 ‘ 9.85 45.5 89.2 45.7 | 
1937 ‘ 48.8 38.6 45.49 ‘ 9.91 46.1 89.9 40.2 | 
1938 2 46.7 35.6. 45.49 ‘ 9.94° 46.5 91.7 38.8 | 
1939 ; 47.2 37.7 44.50 45.16 9.46?° 47.6 *4 90.1 40.9 | 
1940 ‘ 50.1 38.1 45.25 43.60 “ 47.6 89.6 35.6"*| 
1941 - 50.6 40.6 45.05 44.79 10.30 49.1 88.3 38.0 
1942 55.0* 50.2 42.9 45.05 45.01 10.37 48.7 90.1 41.3 
1943 51.5 48.8 44.9 46.31 45.84 10.44 49.1 91.3 44.9 | 
1944 50.5 47.5 45.2 46.34 wen 10.88 48.3 91.2 43.1 | 
1945 50.5 44.35 43.4 46.68 ase 10.89%” pe 89.8 42.5 | 
1946 ove 42.7 40.4 eee ose ° ove 88.5 43.5 
| 
1946 : June 42.4 40.0 ° ° 89.6 43.9 | 
ept. 42.9 40.3 ° e ° ° 84.7 441 | 
Dec. " 33. 40.9 ° ‘ . 8 43.8 
1947: Mar. en 43.2 40.4 ° ° . ‘ 91.0 44.8 
June noe 42.0 40.2 ° ° ° ese 89.4 45.3 
Sept 40.1" ° ° 84.8 
Index numbers (1937= 100) 
1929 ° ‘ 114.5 107.9 ° (99.2)* 99.9 98.7 tog 
1930 . 3 109.1 106.5 ° . 96.0 96.1 119.4 | 
1931 ° ° 104.9 105.8 ° ° 92.2 92.5 116.2 | 
1932 ‘i 100.2 99.2 104.6 e 97.2° 90.0 96.0 108.7 | 
1933 e 99.8 98.7 104.2 ° 100.4 93.2 97.1 112.7 | 
1934 i 100.8 89.6 100.6 ° 99.2 96.7 98.9 111.2 | 
1935 ° 99.8 94.8 100.0 ° 99.4 96.5 99.7 110.7 
1936 99.8 101.6 100.0 ° 99.4 98.8 99.2 113.7 
1937 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 ° 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1938 ‘ 95.7 92.2 100.0 ° 100.3° 100.9" 102.0 96.5 | 
1939 e 96.7 97.7 97.8 100.0 95.5"° 103.3 100.2 101.7 | 
1940 f 102.7 98.7 99.5 96.5 103.3 99.7 88.6"* | 
1941 " 103.7 105.2 99.0 99.2 103.9 106.6 98.2 94.5 | 
1942 100.0* 102.9 111.1 99.0 99.7 104.6 105.7 100.2 102.7 | 
1943 93.6 100.0 116.3 101.8 101.5 105.3 106.6 101.6 111.7 | 
1944 91.8 97.3 117.1 101.9 ooo 109.8 104.8 101.4 107.2 
1945 91.8 100.0" | 112.4 102.6 eee 109.91" eos 99.9 105.7 
1946 ios 96.4 104.7 ost on - al 98.4 108.2 
1946 : June ° 95.7 103.6 ‘ ‘ ° on 99.7 109.2 
Sept. geo 96.8 104.4 . ‘ ° ini 94.2 109.7 
Dec. > 86.0 106.0 . ‘ ‘ oo 99.8 109.0 | 
1947: Mar. bia 97.5 104.7 te a ° wii 101.2 111.4 | 
June oon 94.8 104.1 ° 6 ° ove 97.4 112.7 
Sept. pee 97.3" | 104.4 7 : : a 94.3 ca 
Persons cov. 12 514/ | 
(thousands) 104 735 7999 ‘ ‘ 1564 3 500* 84 2 200 
































? Annual figures: averages for Jan. and July. *July. * Excluding overtime. Yearly figures up 0 
1942: month of highest employment. ‘¢ Excluding building. * Statistics of establishments; yearly figures 
averages. ‘* Annual figures: Oct. 7’ After deduction by I.L.O. of rest periods. * I.L.O. estimates based on 
Imperial Cabinet statistics of normal hours. * From 1932 to 1938, statistics of the Bank of Japan; from 
1939, statistics of the Imperial Cabinet, with which statistics of the Bank of Japan have been incorporated ; 
and from 1941, Cabinet Bureau of Statistics. **Jan.-Nov. ‘* Territory before 1938. ** Up to 1936, ex: 
cluding building ; from 1939, including mining. ** Average hours slightly lowered by absence for sickness, 
holidays, etc. * Since 1939, annual figures: Mar. ** From 1930 to 1941, monthly figures : ist of the 
ne . Annual figures, since 1941, averages of quarterly figures, except 1944 : Mar. and Dee. 
* Dec. *” Jan.-Mar 
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STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (cont. ) 147 
(a) Hours actually worked per worker (concl.) 
>» Europe (concl.) 
| G. Britain 
an Hungary | Ireland! Italy | Norway| Nether) poland | Sweden | Switzerland 
| Date N. Ireland lands 
| Ind.* Ind.‘ Ind.* Ind. Ind.* | Ind.***| Ind. Ind.* ** Ind. 
Per Per Per Per Per Per Per Per P k 
| week day week | month*| week | week’ | week* | week? we wes 
| Number of hours 
| 13 
1929 . 8.97 183.0 44.8 (47.7)** | (47.8-48.2)"* 
| 1932 A 8.53 172.0 41.4 ‘ : 
1933 8.59 170.0 41.5 46.0 (45.3-46.5)** 
| 1934 8.78 164.5 . 42.2 47.0 (45.7-46.9) ** 
| 1935 " 8.83 152.5 . 46.9 42.6 47.4 ° 
| 1936 . 8.64 156.0 45.5 46.7 42.7 47.6 ° 
| 4937 ° 8.59 . 165.5 44.8 47.1 43.3 47.2 (46.4-47.0)** 
| 1938 46.5* 8.42 44.2" | 158.0 44.1 46.8 43.7 46.3 (45.8-46.9) 
1939 8.24 44.6" | 159.0 45.2 48.1 43.7° 45.6 (46.8-47.7) 
| 1940 8.36 44.4* | 162.0 42.7 44.6 . 46.6 (47.3) 
| 1941 8.31 43.5" | 167.0 43.7 45.8 ° 47.0 (47.0) 
| 1942 ° 8.59 43.1" | 166.5 42.9 48.2 ‘ 47.2 (46.8) 
1943 50.0* 8.84 43.3* eee 42.2 49.8 ° 47.3 47.1 
1944 48.9 , 43.6 41.1 . 47.2 47.3 
1945 47.2 8.38 44.4% 41.2 46.8 47.4 47.6 
| = 1946 46.0 46.8 47.9 
| 
; 1946: June ‘ 47.0 47.9 
Sept. 46.2? ° 48.0 
Dec. . 46.8 47.8 
| 
1947: Mar. 45.017 45.1 47.9 
June ° 45.5 47.9 
Sept. -— one 
| Index numbers (1937 = 100) 
| EE a A ee 
1929 : 104.4 . 110.6 . ° 103.5 | (101.1)** | 102.8** 
1932 ° 99.3 ° 103.9 ° ° 95.6 ° ° 
| 1933 . 100.0 102.7 ° ° 95.8 97.5 98.375 
| 1934 A 102.2 99.4 . ; 97.5 99.6 99.1%* 
|} 1935 ‘ 102.8 92.1 ‘ 99.6 98.4 100.4 ° 
1936 . 100.6 94.3 | 101.6 99.2 98.6 100.8 . 
| 1937 : 100.0 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 | 100.0 100.0% 
| 1938 100.0* 98.0 ‘ 95.5 98.4 99.4 | 100.9 98.1 99.3 
1939 . 95.9 | 100.0° 96.1 | 100.9 | 102.1 | 100.9° 96.6 101.2 
1940 ° 97.3 100.9* 97.9 95.3 94.7 ° 98.7 101.3 
1941 e 96.7 100.5" | 100.9 97.6 97.2 . 99.6 100.6 
1942 ° 100.0 98.4" | 100.6 95.8 102.3 100.0 100.2 
1943 107.5* 102.9 97.5" one 94.2 105.7 100.2 100.9 
1944 105.2 . 98.0" ° 91.7 ° 100.0 101.3 
1945 101.6 97.6 98.6% 92.0 99.4 100.4 101.9 
1946 98.9 91.3% | 100.5% 99.2 102.6 
| 1946: June ‘ 94.9 99.6 102.6 
Sept. 99.4" 94.9 ; 102.8 
Dec. ‘ 96.4 99.2 102.4 
| 1947: Mar, 96.8%" 100.7 | ° 95.6 102.6 
June . 104.3 . 96.4 102.6 
Sept. 103.6 ° ate 02.6 
| Persons cov. a eB 
| (thousands) 5 750 275* 88r 1 390 102* 488 629 543 321 
‘16 industry groups including building, transport (except railways) and iron mining. * Oct. * July. 


‘ Excluding building. 


rages of weeks without holidays. 


=; ave 
1929 to 1937 and 
based on statistics of earnings. 
estimates based on census of establishments (Aug. 1929 and Sept. 1937). 
‘* Excluding mining. 


quarters, 


*” April. 


* Jan.-June. 


* Annual figures : averages of June and Dec. 
1935-1938 : averages for the second half year; 1939-1943: one week in Sept., Oct. and Nov. 
1° Including mining. 
from 1940 to 1946, Nov. ; 1938, July and Dec. ; 1939, Mar. and June. 
13 Up to 1942, I.L.0. estimates from percentages of table (b). 
18 Averages for the second and third 
*® Jan. 1947=100. 


* Including building. 


? Annual figures, 


* Monthly 


1 Annual figures : from 
13 1.L.0. estimates 


'* L.L.0. 





STATISTICS OF HOURS OF WORK IN INDUSTRY (concl.) 
(b) Percentage distribution of workers according to hours worked 





AMERICA Europe 





Canada! * Finland* France* 





Per week Per fortnight Per week 








yh. 96 h. 
41- Under) 80 0- ry 40 h. Over 


48 h. and 
47h. : 80 h. 95.9h. qnene 40 h. 


58.9 | 33.6 
62.0 | 34.7 
45.4 | 29.4 
66.7 | 24.5 
64.8 | 31.5 
68.1 | 31.1 
68.8 | 30.6 
68.2 | 31.5 
65.7 | 34.3 


73.3 | 26.4 
74.1 | 23.0 
78.5 | 21.5 
70.0 | 23.4 
74.3 | 22.4 
79.0 | 21.0 
80.8 | 19.1 
84.8 | 15.2 
81.3 | 18.7 
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Europe (concl.) 





Italy* ** Sweden? ' Switzerland 





Per week"! Per week** Per week 





“Under | 40.0- | 45.0- 41- 36.0- 
40h. | 44.9 h. | 48.0 h. . | 47h. | 482: 47.9 h. | 48 »- 
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? Excluding overtime ; figures for the month of highest employment. * Excluding building. * Up to 43h. 
*44-47h. * Bureau of the Census ; non-agricultural employment, including self-employed ; Oct. of each year. 
*40-48 h. *49h. and over. * Jan.-July. * Mar., June, Sept. ** Ministry of Corporations. ‘™ Before May 
1935: a = under 48 hours; 6 = 48 hours. ' May-Dec. ™ Jan.-June. * Including mines. ‘ Annual 
figures : from 1933 to 1937 and from 1940 to 1946, Nov. figures ; 1938, July ; 1939, June. ** Averages for the 
second and third quarters. 
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Cost-of-Living Statistics : Methods and Techniques for the Post-War Period. 
Studies and Reports, New Series, No. 7 (Part 2), International Labour Office, 
Geneva, 1948. 56 pp. 35c.; 1s. 6d. 


Issued in the first instance as a basis for discussion at the Sixth International 
Conference of Labour Statisticians (Montreal, August 1947), this report has been 
reprinted because of its intrinsic value as a study of the subject. The topics 
covered are the purposes of cost-of-living indices, techniques for obtaining and 
utilising representative price data and.weighting diagrams. Appendices contain 
the resolutions adopted by the Second International Conference of Labour Statis- 
ticians (Geneva, 1925), together with a summary of the Interim Report of the Cost 
of Living Advisory Committee in the United Kingdom. 





Methods of Statistics of Industrial Injuries. Studies and Reports, New Series, 
No. 7 (Part 3), International Labour Office, Geneva, 1948. 32 pp. 25c. ; Is. 


Five proposals for amendments to the resolution on statistics of industrial 
accidents adopted by the First International Conference of Labour Statisticians 
in October 1923 were submitted to the Sixth Conference of Labour Statisticians. 
These proposals appear in the present study along with a discussion of certain 
general definitions and classifications and the texts of two new proposed ieso- 
lutions. 


The Chilean Development Corporation. By Herman Finer. International 
Labour Office, Montreal, 1947. 84 pp. 50c.; 2s. 


With the exception of the Tennessee Valley Authority, which preceded its 
establishment by only six years, the Chilean Development Corporation has perhaps 
the longest experience of over-all planning of any public agency set up to develop 
the resources of an extensive area, with the declared object of raising the standard 
of living of its inhabitants. Mr. Finer, whose comprehensive study of the T.V.A. 
was published by the International Labour Office in 1944', here surveys the work 
of the Chilean Development Corporation, descriving the economic and social 
background ; the circumstances of its establishment ; its structure and general 
features ; its past, present and projected operations ; and its methods of operation, 
administration and financing. 

The Corporation acts almost entirely through private enterprise undertakings, 
and without compulsory powers; but with no more than one fifth or one sixth 
of the capital that would advantageously be employed, it has already achieved 
great progress and accumulated much experience which, if better known in coun- 
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tries outside, could be of great value in the operation of similar schemes else- 
where. The present publication gives a clear and well-documented introduction to 
the problems involved and the methods adopted to solve them. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


El Derecho del Trabajo. Su Evolucién en América. By LuisfA. Desrontin. 
Buenos Aires, Editorial Bibliografica Argentina, 1947. 429 pp. 

*‘ The institutions of labour, production and social welfare during the history 
of Latin America’ are here studied in relation to the wider aspects of social 
organisation rather than the narrower viewpoint of working conditions and detailed 
regulation. After a full discussion of the social position of the productive workers 
under the pre-Columbian civilisations of the Incas and Aztecs and other indigenous 
communities, the author gives an account of the many regulations issued by the 
Spanish Government to restrain the abuses of the conquistadores and settlers, 
whose treatment of the Indians he defends against the traditional charges of bru- 
tality and exploitation, though recognising that the enforcement of enlightened 
legislation was no easy task in the conditions of “ colonial ” South America. The 
various special forms of labour exploitation adopted by the Spanish settlers are 
described in turn ; and an analysis is given of the regulations of the craft guilds, 
introduced from the mother country shortly before 1600. 

The various measures introduced by the Spanish authorities to regulate the 
treatment of workers fell into desuetude during the régime of the “ emancipation ” 
Governments of the first half of the nineteenth century, and the “ national ” 
Governments which became established in their place had very largely to build 
afresh, drawing inspiration both from older traditions and from new social concepts. 
The book discusses the role of the State under the new social, as distinguished 
from nineteenth-century political, national constitutions, and more particularly 
its functions in the development of labour legislation. The author, who is Pro- 
fessor of Labour Law in the National University of Cérdoba, Argentina, describes 
his book as “a contribution to studies for the consolidation of labour and social 
welfare legislation in Latin America ”. 


The Civil Service in the Changing State. A Survey of Civil Service Reform and 
the Implications of a Planned Economy on Public Administration in England. By 
H. R. G. Greaves. London, Sydney, Bombay, Toronto, George G. Harrap & Co. 
Ltd., 1947. 240 pp. 


This book is a study of the development of public administration in England 
and the reforms which have been made in it. It describes the civil service in the 
nineteenth century, and the Northcote-Trevelyan reforms ; deals with the structure 
of the civil service, the growth of specialisation, public service corporations, 
treasury control and the machinery of government and central direction ; and 
gives an appraisal of the administrative class and some conclusions on the civil 
service in the twentieth century. The author particularly points out that the 
poor organisation of the civil service in England in the past resulted in the wasting 
of public funds, patronage and inefficiency, and that reforms are needed to intro- 
duce greater efficiency, honesty and equality into the service. For these purposes, 
a number of key principles of civil service organisation are reviewed in relation 
to the administrative needs of the State both as they existed at the time they 
were laid down and also in relation to present needs. The author concludes that 
the modern “ social service State”, with its emphasis on positive social programmes, 
has outgrown the conceptions for which the present structure of the British civil 
service was designed, and puts forward a number of detailed as well as general 


suggestions for reform. 


Indian Labour Problems. Edited by A. N. AGarwata. Allahabad, East End 
Publishers, 1947. xxii+406 pp. 16 rupees ; 35s. 


A symposium of 23 authoritative articles on different aspects of labour in India, 
written by economists, Government officials, industrialists and other labour 
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experts—a conspicuous omission being an article by a labour leader. Subjects 
treated include labour statistics, the regulation of wages, trade unions, conci- 
liation and arbitration, social insurance, employment exchanges, India and the 
International Labour Organisation, child labour, rural labour, post-war labour 
legislation and industrial welfare. There is some, perhaps unavoidable, over- 
lapping and repetition in these articles, a number of which have become rather 
outdated. 


A Monograph on Handloom Weaving Industry in India, 1947. By M. P. Ganpat. 
Bombay, Gandhi & Co. 66 pp. 1 rupee 4 annas. 


This short monograph gives a few striking characteristics of the handloom 
weaving industry in India, the causes of its decline and the methods by which 
the problems facing the industry can be tackled. The decline of the industry is 
very largely due to the impact of the large-scale textile mills, and, more recently, 
of the growing number of medium-scale establishments of power-looms ; whereas 
mill production increased 479 per cent. between 1901-2 and 1938-9, handloom 
production showed an increase during the same period of 54 per cent. only. In spite 
of this decline, however, it is estimated that the industry employs at present about 
2,500,000 workers, most of them unorganised ; many work in small workshops 
under master-weavers. The welfare of the industry—the largest of the small-scale 
industries in India—has of late been claiming the increasing attention of the 
authorities ; a Fact Finding Committee was appointed in 1943 and an All-India 
Handloom Board was set up in 1945. The author is highly critical of the work of 
these bodies, but hopes that it will be possible to evolve a comprehensive policy 
with a view to effecting improvements in the condition of the industry. 


Khadi Versus Textile Mills. Edited by K. G. Srvaswamy. Madras, Servants 
of India Society, 1946. x+76 pp. 2 rupees. © 

A compilation of pronouncements by influential persons and groups, and extracts 
from Government reports concerning the problem of handlooms versus textile 
mills in India. 


The Textile Policy of Madras Government. By A. S. BANAVALIKAR. Delhi, Young- 
man & Co., 1947. viii+64 pp. 2 rupees 8 annas ; 4s. 

This brochure attempts to evaluate the economic, social and technical effects 
of the Madras Government’s drive for the increased production of hand-spun and 
hand-woven cloth by the statutory prevention of further expansion of the textile 
mill-industry in the province. 


A Socio-Economie Survey of Weaving Communities in Sholapur. By R. G. 
KakabDE. Poona, Gokhale Institute of Politics and Economics, Publication No. 14, 
1947. x+221 pp. 10 rupees ; 20s. 


A comprehensive and detailed study of the handloom weaving industry and of 
the community engaged in it in Sholapur, one of the larger centres of the industry. 
As organisation of the handloom weaving industry is basically the same in dif- 
ferent centres, the book is a very useful presentation of the nature and the extent 
of the problems facing the industry and makes worthwhile suggestions for their 
solution. 


Personnel Administration. A Point of View and a Method. By Paul Picors 
and Charles A. Myers. New York and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
1947. ix+553 pp. $4.50. 


After a general discussion on what is meant by personnel administration, the 
authors examine the place of the personnel administrator in the functional orga- 
nisation of an undertaking. Consideration is then given to some of the problems 
which confront the personnel administrator in his daily work and which affect 
the stability of the workers, such as absenteeism, accidents, labour turnover, 
in labour mobility, complaints and grievances. The remaining chapters in 
Part I of this volume discuss how the personnel administrator can assess the stabi- 
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lity of the individual worker and of the labour force generally, and how he can 
promote it by the procedures suggested in relation to such matters as recruitment 
and selection, the choice and training of supervisors, employee rating and promo- 
tion, transfers and down-grading, discipline, discharge, wage policies, hours of 
work and shifts and employee services. Part II gives actual examples, represen- 
tative of typical situations in the United States today, to illustrate the subject 
matter of Part I. 


Principles of Occupational Therapy. Edited by Helen S. Wittarp and Clare 
S. SpackMan. Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 1947. xviii+416 pp. 


Twenty specialists in occupational therapy and physical medicine have con- 
tributed to this manual which provides detailed information on the various aspects 
of occupational therapy. The main purpose of the book is to make available for 
the treatment of civilians the progress made in this subject during the war. Occupa- 
tional therapy is shown to be important in educational, industrial and recreational 
therapy and an essential part of the rehabilitation of the disabled. 

The first section of the work is devoted to the basic concepts of occupational 
therapy, its history, scope, educational aims, activities and organisation, and deals 
at some length with professional training and the personnel requirements, organi- 
sation and administration of occupational therapy departments in hospitals. The 
second section deals with applied principles of occupational therapy in the types 
of hospital in which itcan be usefully applied. The chapters on the treatment of the 
physically injured and sufferers from tuberculosis are valuable studies in the rehabi- 
litation of the disabled. The section on occupational therapy for patients with phy- 
sical injuries deals with the treatment of patients suffering from stiffness of the 
joints, flaccid paralysis and industrial injuries, patients with cerebral palsy and 
patients with arthritis. The chapter on tuberculosis patients emphasises the 
relation of oceyupational therapy to medical treatment and shows its great 
importance in vocational guidance and pre-vocational training. The final chapters 
deal with occupational therapy activities in the United States Army, Navy and 
Veterans’ Administration. An extensive bibliography is attached to each chapter. 


Report of the Committee on Artificial Limbs of the National Research Council. 
Terminal Research Reports on Artificial Limbs. Washington, D.C., 1947. 95 pp. 
Illustrated. 

This terminal report covers the period of activity of the Committee from 
1 April 1945 to 30 June 1947, the date on which its services were terminated. 
The results of its activities have been transmitted in detail to the Veterans’ 
Administration, which is now responsible for further engineering development 
and “ reduction to practice ” of the research work.} 

The report reviews the organisation of the Committee, its meetings, scientific 
exhibits and symposia. The major part of the report is devoted to a description 
of the experimental programme, and the research and experiments carried out by 
subcontractors. Elaborate descriptions and illustrations are given of further 
improvements on artificial arms, artificial hands, a design for a centrally controlled 
working hook, suction sockets for artificial legs and improvements of the knee-lock 
(hydraulically and mechanically actuated). Studies have been continued on the 
development of limb prostheses from low-pressure laminated plastics, cosmetic 
coverings for artificial limbs, and harnesses for controlling the movements of the 
prosthesis, and further developments are described of research in foot and ankle 
mechanism. Investigations to yield basic data on human locomotion and the 
mechanics of walking have been worked out by the University of California, and 
the research work of other contractors on laminated plastics as basic material for 
artificial limbs, and artificial arms with electric, pneumatic and hydraulic control, 
is amply discussed. Descriptions of improvements in artificial joints (ankle, knee, 
elbow and wrist) by various other contractors show the wide field of activities of 
the Committee and the high scientific standard of the research. There are 129 
illustrations. 





2 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. LVI, No. 1, July 1947, p. 121, for a note on the first 
annual report of the Committee on Prosthetic Devices of the National Research Council. 
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Working Conditions in Offices. Report No. 542. Chicago, the Dartnell 
Corporation, 1947. 22 pp. plus charts and tables. Processed. 


With numerous tables and charts, this report presents the results of an enquiry 
into the conditions of work under which clerical and office staff are employed in 
222 companies of various sizes distributed throughout the United States. The 
subjects covered include hours of work, provision for paid annual holidays, wages 
paid to various categories of office personnel (including wage-determination prac- 
tices) and employee benefits, such as company-sponsored arrangements for life, 
accident and sickness insurance and for retirement annuities, arrangements to 
provide employees with professional assistance (medical, legal, etc.) and rest and 
recreation facilities. The report presents detailed information concerning actual 
practices in these matters, as reported by executives of the companies concerned. 
It should adequately fulfil its object, which is stated as follows: “The office 
manager may find this information of value both as a checklist on the present 
conditions in his business and as a source of suggestions for possible future 
improvement. ” 


Europe, 1914-1939. By E. Lirson. London, Adam & Charles Black, 1946. 
viii+494 pp. Illustrations and maps. 


This history of Europe is principally devoted to an examination of the develop- 
ment of the régimes of Soviet Russia, Germany, and Italy, with a fairly detailed 
chapter on the war of 1914-1918, the peace treaties and the League of Nations. 
There is no new material used, but the book is a useful summary of the principal 
happenings and their causes during these years. 


An Introduction to Doing Import and Export Business. Foreign Commerce 
Department, Chamber of Commerce of the United States. Washington, 1947. 
140 pp. $1. 


A concise exposition of the role of import and export in United States economy. 
The principal practices, techniques, and problems of foreign trade are all fully 
covered, providing students of foreign trade-practices with a useful handbook ; 
detailed reterence is made to selective sources of information on foreign trade, 
including most recent publications as well as standard reference works. 


Books Received ! 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


The Analysis of Political Behaviour. By Harold D. Lassweii. London, Kegan 
Paul, Trench, Trubner & Co., Ltd., 1948. ix+3814 pp. 21s. 


Chronologie du mouvement syndical ouvrier en France, 1791-1946. By Guy 
TuoreL. Paris, Editions du Temps Présent, 1947. 142 pp. 


The Construction of Mortality and Sickness Tables. By Sir William P. ELDERTON 
and Richard C. Firparp. Fourth Edition. London, Adam & Charles Black, 1947. 
ix+128 pp. 6s. 


Democracy in the Dominions. A Comparative Study in Institutions. By Alexander 
Brapy. Issued under the auspices of the Canadian Institute of International 
Affairs and the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Toronto, University of 
Toronto Press. London, Oxford University Press, 1947. vii+475 pp. 21s. 


* Mention in this list does not preclude publication of a book note in a subsequent issue 
of the Review. 
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The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. Vol. I. 1929-1936. By Max Be.orr. Issued 
under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New 
York, Toronto. Oxford University Press, 1947. xii+261 pp. 15s. 


Fiirsorge und Sozialreform: Aufgaben der Firsorge zur Uberwindung der 
deutschen Volksnot. Deutscher Verein fiir 6ffentliche und private Fiirsorge. Berlin, 
Munich, Vienna, Urban & Schwarzenberg, 1947. 69 pp. 


The Future of the Co-operative Movement in India. By Anwar Iqbal Quresa1. 
Madras, Geoffrey Cumberlege, Oxford University Press (Indian Branch), 1947. 
x+166 pp. 6 rupees. 

Histoire du mouvement syndical en France. By Paul Louis. (Tome I, 1789 to 
1918). Paris, Librairie Valois, 1947. xvi+327 pp. 


A History of Portugal. By H. V. Livermore. Cambridge University Press, 
1947. xvi+502 pp. Maps and illustrations. 36s. 


Housing and the Family. By M. J. Exsas. London, Meridian Books, 1947. 
136 pp. 8s. 6d. 


Industrial Regulation in Australia. By O. de R. FoENANDER. Melbourne 
University Press, 1947. xvi+-232 pp. 17s. 6d. 


Labor Relations and Human Relations. By Benjamin M. SELEKMAN. New York 
and London, McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 1947. ix+255 pp. $3. 


Une mesure économique et sociale qui s’impose: L’alloecation logement. By 
Louis EscanDE, Pierre Kuta, Daniel PARKER. Paris, Société d’édition et de gestion 
de journaux et revues du batiment et des travaux publics, 1947. 31 pp. 20 francs. 


Migrant Labour and Tribal Life. A Study of Conditions in the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate. By I. ScHarera. London, New York, Cape Town, Geoffrey Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. xi+248 pp. 18s. 


Minorities in the Arab World. By A. H. Hourani. Issued under the auspices 
of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. London, New York, Toronto, 
Oxford University Press, 1947. viii+140 pp. Maps. 10s. 6d. 


Problems of Distribution in Australia. No. 1 — A Survey of Distribution : The 
Case for a Census. Department of Commerce, University of Melbourne, Melbourne 
University Press, 1946. 40 pp. 2s. 


Sistema Brasileiro de Eletrificeagio. By Adamastor Lima. Oficinas Graficas 
do Jornal do Brasil, 1947. 26 pp. 


Studies in Financial Organisation. By T. Batocn. The National Institute of 
Economic and Social Research. Economic and Social Studies, No. VI. Cambridge 
University Press, 1947. xiii+319 pp. 21s. 


Theory of National Economie Planning. By Carl LANDAVER. Revised Edition. 
Berkeley and Los Angeles, University of California Press, 1947. viii+274 pp. $4. 


ERRATUM 


1947 — Vol. LV 


No. 6, June 1947. “Social Insurance Scheme in Colombia”. Page 580, 
footnote 1: for “13 Dec. 1946 ” read “13 Jan. 1947 ”. 
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Freedom Under Planning 


BARBARA WOOTTON 


Deals with the effect of economic planning upon such freedoms 
as the right to choose our jobs and to spend our incomes as we please. 

“Mrs. Wootton, with the skill and precision of a first-class 
surgeon, has here performed an important service... an admirable 
and timely book because it is in method as honest as in clarity it is 
remarkable.” — Manchester Guardian. 


2nd impression 6s. net 


War, Sadism and Pacifism 


Further Essays on Group Psychology and War 
EDWARD GLOVER 


“T regard this book as the most important contribution ever 
made to the solution of the problems of war and peace. ” — HERBERT 
READ in a B.B.C. Broadcast. 

“No finer gift for politicians could be imagined, if only they 
had time, amid the flurry of world events, to read or reflect.” — 
British Weekly. 


Revised, 3rd Edition 9s. 6d. net 


The Barns Experiment 


In the Treatment of Difficult Boys 
W. DAVID WILLS 


“An illuminating record, tragic in some ways, heartening in 
others, which all young workers should read. ” — Observer. 

“His book is a fascinating account of rescue work which is 
beyond praise, and his example might serve to lead to badly needed 
reforms in approved schools and Borstal institutions.” — News 
Chronicle. 

10s. 6d. net 
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AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organisation with a member- 
ship of over three thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic 
phases of social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom 
of economic discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it 
commit its members to any position on practical economic questions. 


The publications of the Association consist of a quarterly : 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC REVIEW 


the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional mono- 
graphs on special subjects. The yearly subscription to all publications is $5. 
here are six classes of active membership : annual, $5 ; family (second member without 

Review), $1 ; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3 ; subscribing, $10 ; contri- 
buting, $25; life, $200 in a single payment. 

Send for information booklet and address enquiries concerning membership and 
subscriptions to: 

James Washington Be.., Secretary-Treasurer 

AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION, NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY, EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 








Vol. I, No. 4 THE MIDDLE EAST JOURNAL October 1947 


Hindu-Moslem Conflict in India David G. MANDELBAUM 
The Problem of the Italian Colonies. . . C. Grove HAINEs 
American Aviation in the Middle East. George A. BROWNELL 
Soviet Policy in Turkestan Elizabeth Bacon 


Also* DEVELOPMENTS OF THE QUARTER . SELECTED DocuMENTS . CHRONOLOGY 
BIBLIOGRAPHY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE . REVIEWS OF RECENT Books 
$1.50 the copy Post paid to any address in the world $6.00 the year 





Volume I, 1947, bound in buckram 
Bibliography of Periodical Literature of the Near and Middle East, I-IV in stiff 


Published by THE MIDDLE EAST INSTITUTE 
1906 FLoripA AVENUE, N.W. WaAsHINGTON 9, D.C. 








Science & Society 
(Established 1936) 
Volume XI, No. 8, Summer 1947 


Science and Action 
Marxian and Orthodox Economics 
en and Revolt in England 

orthrop’s Meeting of East and West 
Philosophy and the Theory of Relativity Lewis S. Feuer 
Soviet Agriculture : A Discussion Stephen Wellington 
Book Reviews and Lem Harris 
Quarterly $1.50 (four issues) ; $2.25 (foreign) 


SCIENCE & SOCIETY, 30 East 20th Street, New York 3, N.Y. 
English Representatives : Collet’s Ltd., 9, Southampton Place, London, W.C. 1 











ECONOMICA 


Issued quarterly by the Lonpon ScHooL oF ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 
in February, May, August, and November 


Contents of the August 1947 issue (New Series, Vol. XIV, No. 55) include: 


Cheap Money Policy 

Economic Progress in a Stable Environment 

The Origin of the Monopoly of Broadcasting in Great Britain 
A Note on Profit and Uncertainty . 


Subscriptions and enquiries should be addressed to the Publications Department, 
Lonpon Scnoo. OF Economics AND Po.iticaL SciENCE, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London 


Annual subscription : 18s. Single copies : 5s. post free 

















OCCUPATIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 
Quarterly Journal of Industrial and Vocational Psychology 
Contents of January 1948 issue 
Editorial. 
Satisfactions in Work 
An Autobiography James Drever, Senior 
The Measurement of Human Skill F. C. BartLetr 
Payment and Incentives Charles MapGEe 


Annual Subscription: £1 
NATIONAL INSTITUTE OF INDUSTRIAL PSYCHOLOGY 
ALDWYCH HOUSE, LONDON, W.C. 2 








INDIAN LABOUR 
Organ of the Indian Federation of Labour 
MAIN FEATURES 

Special Articles on current social and economic subjects. 

Legislative Intelligence containing summary of Acts, Bills, Ordinances, State- 
ments, Communiqués, etc., issued from time to time by the Central Government, 
Provincial Governments and the Indian States. 

Legal Decisions Affecting Labour, Indian and Foreign. 

Industrial Relations Intelligence. 

Statistics of wages, trade disputes, cost of living, etc. 

Indispensable for students of economics and sociology, trade unionists, 
industrial lawyers and industrialists. 

Annual Subscription: Rs. 10. Single Copy: R. 1 
The Manager, INDIAN LABOUR, 30 Faiz Bazar, DELHI, India. 








Labour Bulletin 


Monthly Publieation of the Labour Department, 
United Provinees, India 


Special features of the Bulletin are: (1) Publication of up-to-date statistical 
and other information pertaining to labour which are not available elsewhere. 
(2) Special articles on labour problems. (3) Reports on the administration of Labour 
Acts, and statistical enquiries conducted by the department and conciliation and 
adjudication proceedings. 

Rates of Subscription. — 8 annas per copy: or 4 rupees for one year. Copies can be had 
from the Superintendent, Printing and Stationery, U.P., ALLAHABAD, India. 


Advertisements. — For rates, please apply to the Editor, Labour Bulletin, P.O. Box 
No. 220, Cawnpore, India. 














Progressive Thought in Canada 





Canadian and world events, developments in the labour field, political, econo- 
mic and social trends, and the informed and critical comments of Canadian 
thinkers, are mirrored in the CANADIAN FORUM, Canada’s progressive 
monthly magazine, now in its 27th year of publication. This is the only 
monthly journal in Canada devoted to progressive points of view. 


THE CANADIAN FORUM 
Canada’s Leading Monthly Journal of Comment and Criticism 
16 HunTLEY STREET, TORONTO, CANADA. Single Copies: 25c. Per year: $3.00 




















THE ANNALS JANUARY 1948 
Foreign Policies and Relations of the United States 


Edited by Howarp M. Exrmann, Ph.D. 
Associate Professor of History, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 

This series of articles is intended to show the principles and aims of United 
States policy since World War II, the forces and conditions abroad that affect 
the country and influence its policy, the recent achievements of the United States 
in foreign affairs, and some of the tasks to be faced. The specific areas covered 
are Latin America, the Near East, the Soviet Union, Germany, the Far East, the 
Pacific Ocean areas, and the polar areas. Questions of international law, protection 
of human rights, the trusteeship system, = | a subjects are considered. 

PRICE : " 
(Additional copies to members of the Academy, $1.00 each) 

THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF POLITICAL AND SOCIAL SCIENCE 


3457 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 4, Pa. 








PHILOSOPHIC ABSTRACTS 


An internationally distinguished board of editors brings you each quarter, in 
the pages of Philosophic Abstracts, important new book reviews and a com- 
prehensive survey of periodical literature in the field of philosophic studies. 


$4.00 per year in U.S.A. $5.00 per year abroad 


Russet F. Moore Co., Book Publishers 475 Fifth Ave., New York, 17, N.Y. 














THE SOCIAL SERVICE REVIEW 


is the best means for continuing the professional education that is necessary at 
the present time when social currents are constantly shifting and new plans are 
being developed in all parts of the country. The Review presents the most timely 
and authoritative record of research in the field of social welfare, examines current 
legislation, and reports on field work both from the standpoint of methods and 
results. 

Subscription price: $5.00 per year; single copies, $1.50 

Canadian postage, 20 cents; foreign postage, 48 cents 


Published quarterly by 
Tae Universiry oF Cuicaco Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 87, Ill. 




















reer needs harmony not discord. Team- 
work not friction. 


(eee provides a sound foundation 
on which these can be built. 


A” who desire improved industrial relations 
are invited to support the 


INDUSTRIAL CO-PARTNERSHIP ASSOCIATION 
86 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1 

















THE REVIEW OF ECONOMIC STUDIES 


Contents of No. 35, Vol. XIV (No. 1), 1946-47 


A Revolution in Economic Theory? ............. ©. KaysEen 
Distributive Methods and Costs in the U.S.A. ......... R. Every 
Short Notes on a Model of the Trade Cycle .. . . . . V. Marrama 


Annual subscription : 10s. per vol., post free. Price per issue: 5s. ; 5s. 8d. post free 
U.S.A. and Canada: $3 per vol. 

Back number rates on application to Secretary. Cheques, whether drawn in sterling 
or dollars, should be made payable to the Review of Economic Studies. 

In normal times the Review is published three times a year; for the present the number 
of issues is reduced to two. Editorial communications should be sent to The Editor, Review 
of Economic Studies, London School of Economics, Houghton Street, Aldwych, London, 
W.C. 2. Articles from the U.S.A. and Canada should be sent to P. A. Samuelson, Massachusetts 
Institute of en ay te Mass. All other communications to The Secretary, 
Review of Economic Studies, 4, Trumpington Street, Cambridge, England. 








INDIAN LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Department of Labour, Government of India, Simla (India) 


Contains up-to-date information relating to labour in India, e.g., labour 
legislation, labour welfare, living conditions ; also special articles regarding the 
effects of war on Indian labour; and statistics of industrial disputes, cost of 


living, etc. 
Rates of subscription: 15 rupees per annum ; 1 rupee 4 annas per copy 


For copies apply to the Editor, Indian Labour Gazette, Department of Labour, Government 
of India, Simla (India). 








THE LABOUR GAZETTE 
Published monthly by the Labour Office, Secretariat, Bompay, India 


The Labour Gazette is a journal for the use of all interested in obtaining prompt 
and accurate information on matters specially affecting labour in India and 
abroad. It contains statistical and other information on the cost of living, whole- 
sale and retail prices, wages and hours of labour, industrial disputes, industria 
welfare, trade unions and labour legislation. 


Annual subscription : 12 rupees, post free Single copies: 1 rupee, post free 


Special Reports embodying results of enquiries regarding wages, hours of 
work, unemployment, working class family budgets, etc., are published from 
time to time. 














THE SGUTH AFRICAN JOURNAL OF ECONOMICS 
Editors: C. 8. Richards (Managing Editor), W. J. Busschau, H. M. Robertson 


Contents of Vol. 15, No. 3, September 1947 


An Approach to the Indian Problem in South Africa Prof. H. R. Burrows 
Some Aspects of the Recent Inflation and Stabilisation of the 

Hungarian Currency F. F. Winkie 
World Situation of Fats and Oils S. D. NEUMARK 
Reviews, Union Official Publications, Recent Periodicals and New Books. 
Single Copies at 6s. per copy, obtainable from the Central News Agency Ltd., and all 
leading booksellers. 
Overseas Agents for subscriptions (£1.1.0 per annum) and single copies (6s. each) : Messrs. 
Staples Press Ltd., 10, vendish Place, London, W.1. 
Subscriptions to the Journal, £1.1.0 P+ annum and enquiries re advertisement tariffs to 
the Chairman, Board of Management, P.O. Box 5316, Johannesburg. 














PUBLICATIONS OF THE INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE 





INDUSTRIAL SAFETY SURVEY 


(Also published in French and Spanish) 


An illustrated quarterly publication intended primarily for 
specialists in the field of accident prevention and presenting infor- 
mation relating to all parts of the world. 

In addition to articles by experts on specific aspects and 
problems of accident prevention, the Survey contains notes on the 
activities of safety associations, new laws and regulations relating 
to safety precautions, extracts from official reports dealing with 
accidents, reviews of books and periodicals, and reproductions of 
new safety posters issued in different countries. 

Recent issues include the following articles : 


Table of Common Hazardous Chemicals . .. . April-June 1946 


Protection of Portable Grinding Machines, by 
M. HELFENSTEIN April-June 1946 


The Discovery and Analysis of Multiple Accident 
Causes, by Roger DESNOYERS ... . July-September 1946 


Safety Work in the Netherlands During the 
War, by N. C. WINKEL October-December 1946 


Labour Protection in the Swedish Logging 
Industry, by Oscar WALLNER January-March 1947 


The One-Man Driving of Self-Propelled 
Railway Vehicles, by F. Strauss ... . April-June and 
July-September 1947 


Manufacturers’ and Vendors’ Responsibilities 
as regards the Manufacture and Equipment 
of Machines, Pressure Vessels, etc., with 
Special Reference to Swedish Legislation 
and International Trade, by H. RENNTUN October-December 1947 


A specimen copy of the Safety Survey will be sent on application. 


Price per Number: 50 cents; 2s. 6d. Annual Subscription: $1.50; 7s. 6d. 





